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Yorkshire Surveys and other Eleventh- 
Century Documents in the York Gospels. 


- 1859 the late Canon Raine, of York—a meritorious and 

learned antiquary—first drew from its obscurity a valuable 
manuscript belonging to the dean and chapter of York. In 
language that cannot be accused of erring on the side of 
enthusiasm he described it as 


a manuscript of the Gospels in the custody of the Chapter clerk. The 
book itself is written in a fine bold hand, circa 900, and is of the quarto 
size. Prefixed is the canon, on eight leaves, arranged in compartments 
in which a good deal of architectural skill is manifested. At the end 
of the volume are several charters and Saxon documents, which have 
been hitherto unnoticed, including a list of the relics belonging to the 
Minster, and some very early deeds connected with land and its measures. 
At the beginning, on the fly-leaves, are several forms of oaths to be 
administered to the canons and other officers of the church. In fact, 
I should say that this is the very copy of the Evangelists upon which every 
new officer of the church took his oath from the year 900 downwards.! 


The reference to the ‘ very early deeds connected with land 
and its measures’ attracted my attention many years ago, but 
as it is not stated that these deeds were older than the Norman 
Conquest, I did not follow up the trail. Recently a young German 
scholar, Otto Homburger, of Karlsruhe, was good enough to 
send me photographs of part of the manuscript, which he examined 


1 The Fabric Rolls of York Minster, p. 142, Surtees Society, vol. xxxv, 1859. It 
is to all appearances the volume described in a fifteenth-century inventory as ‘ unus 
textus ornatus cum argento, non bene deaurato, super quem iuramenta decani et 
aliarum dignitatum ac canonicorum in principio inseruntur’ (Raine, Memorials of 
York, Rolls Series, iii. 387). In the passage quoted in the text Raine has ascribed too 
early a date to the manuscript. 
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in connexion with his studies of Old English palaeography and 
illuminations of the tenth and eleventh centuries, a subject 
upon which he is working with an energy and enthusiasm worthy 
of his master, the great Traube. From these photographs I was 
pleased to find that the deeds referred to by Raine are in early 
eleventh-century hands, and that they are of very great interest 
for the history of land-owning in the Danish districts of England, 
a subject that lies shrouded in almost complete darkness outside 
the range of the glimmering and uncertain light reflected upon 
it by the Domesday Survey. Upon my recognizing the impor- 
tance of these documents, Mr. Homburger consented in the most 
generous way to my publishing what is really his discovery.? 

I have since had an opportunity, thanks to the kindness of 
the chapter clerk (Dr. J. Ramsay), of inspecting this manuscript 
at York. It is a parchment volume bound in smooth calf some 
two centuries or so ago, when the leaves appear to have been cut 
down in the execrable manner of the old binders, but the binder’s 
knife has not impinged upon the text. The leaves at present 
measure about 10? by 8 inches. The Latin gospels, which form 
the greater part of the volume, are written in Caroline minuscules 
of an English character in a very early eleventh-century hand. 
The preface of St. Jerome is written in a different but con- 
temporary hand of the same description, in which the Hiberno- 
Saxon form of r occurs. At the beginning are bound up several 
pages of parchment, upon which are written copies of deeds, 
charters, forms of oaths, and the like in hands of the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century. In the same way there are bound up at 
the end of the volume several pages of parchment containing 
the eleventh-century entries, followed on a fresh page by a con- 
temporary copy of the proceedings in Quo Warranto concerning 
the archbishop’s privileges in the great eyre of William Herle 
in 1330.° This is followed by a list of the relics in St. Peter’s 
Minster, York, written about the middle of the thirteenth 
century.’ 

The publication of the Old English documents in this volume 
has proceeded slowly. Raine commenced it in 1859 by printing 
the Sherburn inventory (No. IV, below). Bishop Stubbs gave 
a translation of the charter of Cnut (No. ITI) in his Select Charters, 
1870, and in 1873° printed the text and translation under the 
title ‘A Charter of Canute from the York Gospels. In usum 
amicorum. W. §S.,’ without date, comment, or preface. In 1875 

* Since writing this I find that Professor Napier copied the whole of the documents 
in question some thirty years ago. 

* Placita de Quo Warranto, Record Commission, 1818, ii. 197, 221. 

* Printed by Raine, Fabric Rolls, p. 150 seqq. 


* According to W. A. Shaw, Bibliography of the Historical Works of Dr. Creighton, 
Dr. Stubbs, Dr. S. R. Gardiner, and the late Lord Acton, p. 19 (1903). 
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Dean Henderson published the Bidding Prayer (No. V). The list 
of AElfric’s ‘festermen’ (No. VI) was published by the eccentric 
George Stephens in 1881, from a photograph sent to him by 
Canon Simmons. The three homilies (No. II) were edited by 
Professor Napier in 1883. 

With the exception of Cnut’s charter and the homilies the 
printed texts of these documents are either inaccurate or in- 
accessible, and I therefore give a new text based directly upon 
the manuscript, as these texts have an important bearing upon 
the question of date of the whole of the entries in Old English 
hands. The contents occur in the following order : 


J 


(fo. 149 verso, 150.) Three documents, to which I have 
given the name of surveys, of the archbishop’s estates at Sherburn- 
in-Elmet, Otley, and Ripon, all in Yorkshire. The texts of these 
surveys form the staple of this article, and will be given below. 
It is important to notice that they commence upon the verso 
of the last leaf of the gospel of St. John, a position that precludes 
any suggestion that these documents have been brought into 
connexion with the gospel by later binding or by any other 
accident. 

Il 

(fo. 150 recto and verso.) Three homilies of Lupus, that is 
Wulfstan, archbishop of York, 1003-23. These so-called homilies, 
which have been edited by Professor Napier,’ are mainly con- 
cerned with the exposition of ecclesiastical and civil laws, and it 
is doubtful whether they are the works of Wulfstan, although 
these copies are almost contemporary with him. 


Itt 


(fo. 152 recto and verso.) Cnut’s charter of liberties, addressed 
to his archbishops, bishops, Earl Thorcyl, and all his people, 
clerical and lay, in England. This mention of Thorkel, the 
gigantic Norwegian, ‘ the tallest of all men,’? and a famous figure 
in history and saga, fixes the date as earlier than 1021, when he 
was exiled from England, and as later than Cnut’s return from 
Denmark in 1020.8 It has been published from Stubbs’s privately 
printed text by Pauli in 1874, and is now accessible in Lieber- 
mann’s text, by whom also it is assigned to 1020. No other 


* Wulfstan, Sammlung der ihm zugeschriebenen Homilien, nos. 59, 60, 61 (pp. 307— 
11), Berlin, 1883. 

? Olafs Saga Tryggvasonar, c. 133 (Flateyjarbok, i. 168). 

* Stubbs, Select Charters, 8th edition, p. 75. 

* Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, xiv. 390. 

Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 273, Berlin, 1898-1903. 
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text of this charter is known, and its preservation in the York 
Gospels would be alone sufficient to confer upon that manuscript 
a very high rank in English historical sources. Historically and 
diplomatically it is the most important document contained in 
the manuscript. It is, in substance and in form, the direct 
lineal ancestor of the Anglo-Norman charters of liberties and, in 
consequence, of Magna Charta. For in form these documents are 
developments of the Anglo-Norman writ-charter, and that in its 
turn is, as I maintained fifteen years ago, merely the Anglo- 
Saxon writ translated into Latin. At that time I was able only 


" Ante, xi. 735. The opinion of Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique, p. 795, there 
cited, that the charters of William the Conqueror do not differ from those of the 
dukes of Normandy except by the addition of the title Rex Anglorum, is an illustra- 
tion of the pitfalls that beset the path of the compiler of manuals, however learned 
he may be. This statement, which is probably an extension of that of the authors 
of the Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, v. 760, Paris, 1762, overlooks the most 
important difference between the two, the use in the Anglo-Norman charters 
of the pendent double-faced great seal instead of the seal plaqué, a single-faced 
seal affixed to the surface of the document, that was characteristic of French royal 
charters until the time of Louis VI (1008-1137), when the pendent great seal was, 
according to Giry himself (p. 640), introduced into the French chancery. In the 
imperial chancery it did not come into use until a much later time (Bresslau, Handbuch 
der Urkundenlehre, i. 942). Thus Edward the Confessor’s use of the double-faced 
seal was not derived from the Normans, the usual facile conclusion based upon the 
ascription to the Normans of a more highly organized administration than was known 
in England (as to which the wise remarks of Stubbs, Constitutiona History, fifth 
edition, i. 235, may be recommended). It is noteworthy in this connexion that 
the double-faced seal, which was in use in Lower Italy from the end of the ninth 
century, disappeared under the Norman domination (Bresslau, i. 942). The charters 
of the dukes of Normandy before the conquest of England of which we have record 
are few in number, and are mostly derived from later copies. They are, like those of 
the other great feudatories, imitations of the Capetian royal charters, and are validated 
by crosses, frequently autograph (Nouveau Traité, v. 760 ; iv. 227 ; Giry, p. 795). They 
omit the reference to the seal, which was plaqué in the royal charters. If the seal 
was used on a Norman charter it should accordingly appear in this shape, not as 
a pendent double seal. An original charter of Robert Curthose in 1106, in the possession 
of the town of Bayeux, which is drawn up on continental Norman lines, has the seal so 
fixed ( Bibliothéque de U Ecole des Chartes, x\viii. 176[1887]). It was not until the eleventh 
century that the use of seals began to spread from the royal chancery to the great 
feudatories, although Arnulf I, count of Flanders, the grandson of King Alfred, used 
one in the early part of the preceding century (Nouveau Traité, iv. 219 seqq., 423 ; Giry, 
p. 637). The original charter of Duke Richard II of Normandy, ante 1024, of which 
a facsimile is given in the Musée des Archives départementales, Paris, 1878, plate 15, no, 21, 
has no seal or seal-clause. But the authors of the Nouveau Traité, v. 226, give an 
engraving of a seal of this duke affixed to a charter made by him to Dudo of St. Quintin, 
the first Norman historian. They and Giry, 641, accept the authenticity of this charter 
(which is also printed in Gallia Christiana, xi, instrum. col. 284), about which one 
would like to know more. The seal seems to have been suspended by two cords, which 
is suspicious at so early a date. This appears to be the only seal, whether genuine or 
not, of a Norman duke prior to 1066 of which we have any notice in modern times. 
In 1304 Philip V recited in a Vidimus a carta non sigillata of Duke Robert I, dated 
1035, which contained, despite this description, the royal clause confirmamus et annuli 
nostri impressione roboramus (Gallia Christiana, xi, instrum. col. 327). In 1035 William 
is said in a later document to confirm a grant by his seal (ibid. col. 229 = Round, Calendar 
of Documents preserved in France, p. 341, where this clause does not appear). 


eS ee 
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to cite an early copy of a writ of Cnut’s investing a bishop with the 
rights of his see, a form of writ that continued in use, sometimes 
in Old English with a Latin version, but generally in Latin 
only, until the time of John. The form of the present writ-charter 
is an interesting anticipation of what became the form of the 
compellation of the royal charter when, at the end of the twelfth 
century, the writ was differentiated into charters, letters patent, 
letters close, and the ordinary judicial writs. The Anglo-Saxon 
writ was in its origin a letter from the king to a shire-moot, 
and this characteristic clung closely to the Anglo-Norman 
writ-charter of the twelfth century. Gradually it ousted entirely 
the formal charter or diploma, of which we can still trace some 
use in Norman times. The writ or epistolary charter had the 
great merit of adaptability to all purposes, and thus its great 
progeny in the later middle ages is intelligible. It is clearly older 
than Cnut’s time, for we hear of Alfred delivering his ‘ hond- 
seten ’ as testimony of his confirmation of a private grant, and 
this document is described as an ‘ insegel’ or seal.” In a con- 
temporary record of 990-4 King Atthelred sends his ‘ insegel ’ 
to a shire-moot, greeting all the witan there assembled.” In 
995-1005 the same king sends his ‘ gewrit and his insegel’ to the 
archbishop and thanes in Kent, bidding them to bring to agreement 
the parties in a suit. This has been already adduced by Dugdale 
as a proof of the antiquity of the judicial writ.” In manuscript E 
of the Chronicle under 1048 ‘ gewrit and insegel ’ is the description 
applied to the king’s writ of investiture of a bishop. As this 
must imply a seal, since we have several original writs with 
pendent great seal of Edward the Confessor, and ‘ breve et 
sigillum ’ is a term frequently used in Domesday to describe the 
writs of Edward and William in connexion with land transfers, 
we are driven to conclude that the earlier ‘ gewrit and insegel ’ 


ee 


oat 


% Cart. Saxonicum, ii. 237; Ordnance Survey Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon Charters, 
i, plate 13. It is a letter of a contemporary of King Alfred to the king (Edward the 
Elder), and is in a curious rough hand of the tenth century, hardly, I think, from the 
linguistic evidence that of a contemporary of Alfred’s. 

3 Codex Diplomaticus, iii. 292; Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum, 288; British 
Museum Facsimiles of Ancient Charters, iii, plate 37. Hickes, Dissertatio Epistolaris, 
p. 5, n. u, proposed to render insegel (which is derived from sigillum) by monogram, 
on the analogy of the imperial signatures. This, it need hardly be said, is quite 
inadmissible, for we could hardly have failed to have a record of such monograms 
had they been used by the Anglo-Saxon kings. 

Codex. Diplomaticus, iv. 266; Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum, 302. This is 
derived from the trustworthy Textus Roffensis. 

% Origines Iuridiciales, 1671, 34. 

y © The writ of Athelred to the shire-moot of Hampshire, derived from the twelfth- 
century Codex Wintoniensis, a cartulary containing numerous forgeries, is the earliest 
writ of which we have the text (Cod. Diplom. iii. 203). Even if the recapitulation 
of the estates is an addition due to the copyist of the charter, the text is still 
open to suspicion as it relates to the reduction of hidage of a hundred hides to one, 
a claim of the monks that necessitated a long series of twelfth-century forgeries. 
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also bore a seal. No example, however, of the use of a seal by the 
kings before Edward the Confessor is known.” But the use of 
seals by the Anglo-Saxons is proved by the existence of the 
matrices of several seals.% Among these is one of Cenwulf, 


17 Thomas Elmham, writing in the early years of the fifteenth century, states 
that he had met with no seals of English kings in the archives of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, earlier than the Norman Conquest, with the exception of a carta of Cnut, 
‘ qui fuit alienigena et conquestor ’ (Historia Mon. S. Augustini, p. 118, Rolls Series). 
Like Hickes (Praefatio, p. ix), I cannot accept this testimony as conclusive, although 
on different grounds to his. Walter Mapes’s story of Earl Godwine’s breaking Cnut’s 
seal and substituting another message, a remarkable parallel to Saxo’s story of 
Hamlet, need not detain us (De Nugis Curialium, p. 208, Camden Society). Itis a very 
remarkable circumstance that the Saga of St. Olaf ascribes to Cnut a seal (Flateyjarbok, 
c. 191, ii. 253). In the older form of this saga in Fagrskinna, c. 113, p. 91 (cf. Flatey- 
jarbok, c. 210, ii. 278), there is a story that Queen Emma got hold of Cnut’s seal and 
caused a letter to be sealed with it ordering the Danes to make her son Harthacnut 
king of Denmark. We are told how Jar! Ulf (the brother-in-law of Earl Godwin) caused 
this letter, which was addressed, in the manner of the Old English writ, to all the 
greatest chiefs of Denmark (‘ a fessu bréfi viru nefndir allir hinir steerstu hofSingjar i 
Danmorku’), to be read by his chaplain before the ‘thing’ at Viborg. The Crowland 
story of a confirmation under King Edgar’s seal of a grant to that abbey (Ordericus 
Vitalis, iv. 16, ed. Le Prevost, ii. 282) must be rejected. The text of the charter of 
this king that has come down to us, an obvious and late forgery (Cart. Saz. iii. 437), does 
not agree with Orderic’s description. See Liebermann, Ueber Ostenglische Geschichts- 
quellen, Berlin, 1892, p. 26 (Neues Archiv, xviii. 250). The Ramsey historians state 
that seals were not in use in the time of King Edgar (Chronicon Abbatiae Ramesiensis, 
p. 65). Hickes, Dissertatio Epistolaris, 71, describes the great Pershore charter of Edgar, 
dated 972 (British Museum Facsimiles, iii, pl. 30; Cart. Sax. iii. 583), as having 
attached to it in his time a letter of Godfrey, archdeacon of Worcester, 1148-67, to 
the pope describing it as being validated by the seals of King Edgar, Dunstan, and 
Ealdorman Atlfhere. He doubts the identity of the charter with that described by 
Godfrey, although it was accepted by Selden, Stillingfleet, and, I may add, Dugdale, 
Origines Iuridiciales, 33, because it has five (really six) horizontal seal slits at the bottom. 
He thinks these were added by the monks to deceive the Normans, a suggestion that 
excited the rage of the authors of the Nouveau Traité, iv. 202. This charter is the 
oldest example of the continental pancharta, in which all the estates of a monastery 
were confirmed, and is alien to Old English diplomatics. The hand appears to me to be 
about the middle of the eleventh century. Doubt is cast upon the charter by the fact 
that it belongs to a suspicious group of charters drawn up in the same words (Cart. Sax. 
iii, 253, 257, 450, 593—there were two exemplars of this at Worcester in 1643, Wanley, 
Catalogus, in Hickes, Thesaurus, iii. 299; Cod. Dipl. iii. 264; Brit. Museum Facsimiles, 
iii, pl. 36, eleventh century). 

*® Those of Bishop Ethilwald of Dunwich, 830-70, now in the British Museum 
(Archaeologia, xx. 479); Godwin minister with that of Godgyth monacha on the 
back (Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, series ii, vol. viii. 468); Eadgyth, 
Regalis Adelpha (St. Edith of Wilton, daughter of King Edgar), which was used as 
the seal of Wilton priory as late as the fourteenth century (Archaeologia, xviii. 40). 
Similarly the monks of Durham used a seal that is said to be a tenth-century produc- 
tion (ibid. xxiv. 360). The seal of Allfric, identified by Sir Francis Palgrave with the 
Ealdorman of Mercia of that name, 983-1007, now in the British Museum, bears 
a diademed figure with a sword, showing a remarkable approximation to the ‘ seal 
of majesty’, the great seal of later times (ibid. xxiv. 359). The small leaden bulla 
of Archdeacon Boniface in the Whitby Museum, ascribed by Canon Raine to St. Wil- 
frid’s teacher (Historians of York, i. 8, n. 3), is no doubt Italian and not English. As 
the seals of Offa and Edgar in the St. Denis muniments still figure as genuine in the 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, despite my exposure of the spurious 
nature of the charters to which they are attached (ante, vi. 736 segq.), I may state 
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king of Mercia 796-819, which it is interesting to note, in view 
of the development of the double-seal from the bulla, is a leaden 
bulla.” The writs of Edward the Confessor have pendent seals 
affixed to a tongue of the parchment, just as the early Anglo- 
Norman seals were before cords were introduced. This tongue 
was very liable to tear away from the body of the deed owing 
to the weight of the seal, and this may account for the absence 
of any examples of the seals earlier than Edward the Confessor. 
In this connexion I may mention that a number of Anglo-Saxon 
charters, both writs and diplomas, have, in the facsimiles, 
irregular corners at the edge of the left side at the foot of the 
document strongly resembling Anglo-Norman writ-charters from 
which the seals have become detached. 


This method of fixing the seal, called by the French ‘ sceau pendant 
sur simple queue’, which is illustrated by Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique, 
p. 628, fig. 29, is difficult to describe succinctly. It consisted in making 
a cut half an inch, more or less, from the bottom of the parchment running 
parallel with the bottom from the righthand side of the parchment to 
within an inch or two of the left-hand side. This had the effect of producing 
a tongue or tag of parchment attached to the body of the charter by the 
unsevered portion where the cut had stopped short. When the heavy 
seal was attached to the loose end of this tongue, the weight of the seal 
was very liable to tear off the tongue. The course of the tear varied 
according to the direction of the pressure applied to produce it. In some 
instances the tear is simply a horizontal continuation of the cut: in these 
cases there is hardly anything left to suggest that the document once 
had a seal attached to it. This may be most easily realized by examining 
the original writs of Edward the Confessor in the British Museum Fac- 
similes of Ancient Charters, iv, plates 29, 40, 41. Sometimes the tear 
pursued an upward course, removing the left corner of the parchment, as 
may be seen in the two facsimiles of charters of Henry I given by Mr. Salter 
in this Review, xxvi. 488. If the tear proceeded downwards from the 
end of the cut to the bottom of the parchment, a sort of step of 
parchment was left projecting at the left-hand side of the bottom of the 
charter. This again may be clearly seen in the writs of Edward the 


that photographs of these charters, presented to me some years ago by Professor 
A. W. Kirkaldy, amply prove that they are forgeries by continental monks. They are 
in what is evidently a feigned hand, in which the Old English characters are written in 
a way unknown to native scribes, with exaggerated features. The Offa charter could 
not have been written in his time either in England or on the continent. The Frankish 
form of g is used in Edgar’s charter, the insular in that of Offa. Both use the 
continental d, with the upright descending below the line, instead of the curved insular 
form. ,Both betray late eleventh- or early twelfth-century features in the writing. 
They were accepted as genuine by the somewhat credulous authors of the Nouveau 
Traité, iv. 204. The interesting seal of Thor Longus at Durham, attached to a letter 
to Edgar, king of Scotland (Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, 1905, no. 33), and engraved 
in the Archaeological Journal, xiv. 48, is probably to be ascribed to English and not 
Norman usage. 

1% Archaeologia, xxxii. 449. It has an inscription on the obverse and reverse. It 
was found in Italy, and was therefore probably attached to a letter. 
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Confessor in the British Museum Facsimiles, iv, plates 36, 39; Ordnance 
Survey Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon Charters, ii, Westminster, plates 10, 11. 
Turning to earlier documents, an undoubted seal-tag is still adhering to 
the charter of Ealhhere, 860-6, which is confirmed by King Athelberht, 
the brother of King Alfred,2° who must be the ‘ Atlfred, filius regis’, who 
witnesses it. The charter is in genuine early formulas, and linguistically 
may well be contemporary. But the palaeographical evidence is not so 
clear. Mr. Birch describes it as a twelfth-century copy, which seems to me 
far too late a date. The hand isa very curious one, and if it is a ater copy, 
it reproduces very accurately early features, such as the insular compendium 
for autem, subscript 7,and the abbreviation Arhi epic for archiepiscopi, and it 
relates to such a small parcel of land that its reproduction or forgery in later 
times does not seem likely. In the same volume the letter referred to in 
note 12 above has what may be a‘ step’. In the will of Athelric, 997,74 
the ‘step’ is clear, and a very small one is discernible in the will of 
Aithelstan Aitheling, 1015.22 In the second volume of this collection, 
Westminster, plate 1, 693, Cart. Sax. i. 116, has a ‘ step’, but the charter 
is in a much later hand than its ostensible date, and the charter of Edgar, 
Westminster, plate 4, Cart. Sax. iii. 260, is not in a contemporary hand.?% 
Three contemporary royal charters with ‘ steps’ may be seen in this same 
volume: Eadwig, 957, Winchester, plate 2, Cart. Sax. iii. 202; Edgar, 
965, Ilchester, plate 1, Cart. Saz. iii. 418, and Cnut, 1024, Ilchester, plate 2, 
Cod. Dipl. iv. 29. In the third volume another charter of Cnut, 1035, hasa 
‘step’, Ashburnham, plate 42. In addition to these there are many 
charters that have lower corners, sometimes the right one, torn off, and 
there are others with irregular edges at the bottom, but some of these 
may be due to accidents of another nature than that of the tearing away 
of the seal tongue, and some may be due to the irregular shape of the 
parchment used to write the text upon. 


We may find confirmation of Cnut’s use of the writ in the fact 
that the Anglo-Saxon writ obviously was the model upon which 
the early Scandinavian kings formed their charters,™ since they 
are not likely to have borrowed the use from the Anglo-Norman 
kings. On the other hand it was probably from the latter that 
the use spread into the royal chancery of Scotland, although 
even here a direct borrowing from the English before the Norman 
Conquest is possible. The writ-charter is therefore, as Professor 
Bresslau has pointed out to me, the greatest English contribution 
to diplomatics. It occupies accordingly a position in reference 
to continental diplomatics curiously resembling that of English law 
in comparison with the continental developments from Roman law. 


7° Ordnance Survey Facsimiles, i, plate 9; Cart. Sax. ii. 128. 
*! Plate 16; Cod. Dipl. iii. 304. 
2 Plate 18; Cod. Dipl. iii. 361. *8 Crawford Charters, p. 90. 

* Cf. L. M. Larson, The King’s Household in England before the Norman Conquest, 
Madison, Wisconsin (Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin), 1904, p. 198, where it is 
pointed out that the Norwegians used the word insigli, representing the Old English 
insigel, insegel, for the seal. 
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IV 


(fo. 153 recto.) Inventory of church goods at Sherburn 
(in Elmet), co. York. Printed by Raine in 1859” and from 
his text by Mr. Birch.” 


27 pis syndon pa cyrican madmas on Scirburnan: at synd twa Cristes 
bec, ond ii. rodan, ond i. ‘ aspiciens,’ 28 ond i.‘ ad te levavi,’ 7° ond ii. pistol- 
bec, ond i. messe-boc, ond i. ymener, ond i. salter, ond i. calic, ond i. dise, 
ond twa meesse-reaf, ond iii. meesse-hakelan, ond ii. weoved sceatas, ond ii. 
overbreedels, ond iiii. handbellan, ond vi. hangende bellan. 


Vv 

(fo. 153 verso.) Bidding prayer, over which is written in a hand 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century ‘ Bidding of prayer’, 
the older sense of bid meaning ‘ pray’ having been forgotten at 
the Reformation. It has been twice printed.” This is the earliest 
known form of bidding prayer in English. The only clue to the 
date, apart from the palaeographical evidence, is afforded by the 
direction to pray for Thorferth’s soul and, what has not yet been 
noticed, for that of Melmere (genitive singular feminine), possibly 
his wife. Unfortunately the scanty tenth- and eleventh-century 
northern records have preserved no record of the Norse-named 
Thorferth or of Melmzre, who bears an Irish or Gaelic name.** 


* Fabric Rolls of York Minster, p. 142. *6 Cart. Sax. iii. 660. 

*? Translation: ‘These are treasures of the church at Sherburn: that is to say 
two Christ’s books, and two roods, and one “ aspiciens”’, and one “ad te levavi”’, 
and two books of epistles, and one mass-book, and one hymnal, and one psalter, and 
one chalice, and one dish, and two mass-vestments, and three mass-copes (?), and two 
altar sheets (frontals ?), and two coverings (altarcloths ?), and four handbells, and 
six hanging bells.’ Raine has mistranslated weoved-sceatas by ‘ woven sheets’ ; the 
first word is merely a late form of weofod ‘ altar ’. 

* Aspiciens appears in the Breviary as the response to the first lesson in the first 
nocturn of the first Sunday in Advent. 

** In the inventory of the gifts of Bishop Leofric to Exeter there is entered ‘i. ad 
te levavi’, which Canon Warren explains ‘ as probably an antiphonary, so called from 
the opening words of the introit for the first Sunday in Advent’ (The Leofric Missal, 
Oxford, 1883, p. xxii, n. 4). 

%° By Dean Henderson, York Manual, p. 220* (Surtees Society, vol. lxiii, 1875), and by 
Canon Simmons, Lay Folks Mass Book, Early English Text Society, 1879, pp. 62, 321. 

*t Maelmuire, masc. (literally, the ‘shaved servant of Mary’), appears in the 
Orkneyinga Saga as Melmare (W. A. Craigie, ‘Gaelic Words and Names in the Ice- 
landic Sagas,’ in Zeitschrift fiir keltische Philologie, i. 449). Melmor (from whom 
Melmerby, Cumberland, probably derives its name) is mentioned as a former tenant 
in that county in the curious Old English writ of Gospatric, dating apparently about 
the time of the Norman Conquest, of which a corrupt thirteenth-century facsimile was 
discovered some few years ago, printed in the Scottish Historical Review, i. 62-9, and 
with facsimile, by Liebermann, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, Berlin, 
1903, cxi. 275 seqg., who assigns it to c. 1056-67. It is possible that the name may 
be masculine in the Bidding Prayer, and that it is uninflected, but it would be difficult 
to find a parallel for this. Jf masculine, the York benefactor might be identical 
with the Melmer of Gospatric’s writ. But the name occurs in Irish also as a woman’s 
name, e.g. Malmaire, daughter of Kenneth Macalpin, whose death is recorded in the 
Ulster Annals under 913. 
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It is a likely guess that she_is the person of this name who is 
recorded in the village-name Melmerby, near Ripon, or Melmerby, 
in the parish of Coverham. 


32 Wutan we gebiddan God ealmihtine, heofena heah cyning, and 
Sancta Marian, and ealle Godes halgan }@t we moton Godes xlmihtiges 
willan gewyrcan pa hwil pe we on pyssan lenan life wunian pet hy us 
gehealdan and gescyldan wid ealra feonda costnunga, gesenelicra and 
ungesenelicra, Pater noster. 


Wutan we gebiddan for urne papan on Rome, and for urne cyning, and 
for <ur)ne arcebiscop and for {ur)ne* ealdorman, and for ealle pa pe 
us gehealdaS frid and freondscype on feower healfe into pysse halgan 
stowe, and for ealle pa Se tis fore gebiddaS binnan Angelcynne and butan 
Angelcynne, Pater noster. 


Wutan we gebiddan for ure godsybbas and for ure cumeSran,*4 and 
for ure gildan and gildsweostra, and ealles pes folces gebed pe pas halgan 
stowe mid elmesan seceS, mid lihte and mid tigedinge, and for ealle Sa 


pe we efre heora elmessan befonde weron, er life and efter life, Pater 
(noster). 


Bidde we (rest of line blank.) 
«Blank line.) 


For por<f)erpes saule bidde we Pater noster, and for Mzlmere saule, 
and for ealle pa saula pe fulluht under-fengan and on Crist gelyfdan fram 
Adames deege to pisum dege, Pater noster. 


2 Translation: ‘* Let us pray God Almighty, the high king of heaven, and Saint 
Mary, and all God’s saints that we may work God’s will so long as we dwell in this 
transitory life, that he may preserve and protect us from all the temptations of enemies, 
seen and unseen, Pater Noster. 

‘Let us pray for our pope in Rome, and for our king, and for our archbishop, 
and for our ealdorman, and for all those who observe peace and friendship towards 
us on four sides (i.e. in all quarters) to this holy place, and for all those who pray for 
us within England and without England, Pater Noster. 

‘ Let us pray for our sponsors (at christening) and for our godfathers, and for our 
gild-brethren and gild-sisters, and pray for all the folk who “ seek ’’ (pertain legally to) 
this holy place with alms, with light, and with tithing, and for all those from whom 
we at any time received alms during life and after life, Pater Noster. 

“Pray we (line unfinished.) 

«Blank line.) 

‘For Thorferth’s soul pray we Pater Noster, and for Melmere’s soul, and for all 
the souls that have received baptism and that have believed in Christ from the days 
of Adam to this day, Pater Noster.’ 

A hole in the parchment caused by damp has engulfed the f and part of the pre- 
ceding r of porferpbes. The curious expression é@r life ond efter life, literally ‘ before life 
and after life,’ occurs in the synonymous @r dege ond efter in an interesting agreement 
regarding land made during the episcopacy of Aithelstan, bishop of Hereford 1012-56 
(Cod. Dipl. iv. 235, 17; British Museum Facsimiles, iv, pl. 14). Canon Simmons 
reads the impossible micel mere for Malmere and translates it equally impossibly 
as ‘many more (souls) ’. 

% Tt is curious that the scribe should have twice made the mistake of jumping from 
the r of for to that of wrne, but there can, I think, be no doubt that this is what he did. 

5¢ The word cumedran, a vox nihili, seems to be a mistake for compedran, if, indeed, 
that word be not the one really written. The confusion has arisen from omitting the 
down stroke of the p and writing the e so that it touches the loop of the consonant, 
thus producing something very like the ligature «. 
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VI 


(Ibid.) List of Atlfric’s ‘festermen’ (sureties). The first to 
refer to this list in print was Bishop Stubbs, whose knowledge of 
the manuscript was probably due to his friendship and long 
connexion with Canon Raine. He states that ‘an unpublished 
list of the “ festermen ” of Archbishop Elfric exists on a fly-leaf 
of the York Gospels Book ’, and argues that priests were required 
in the same way as laymen to find security for the observance 
of the peace (the well-known institution of the ‘ frith-borh ’) 
on the evidence of this list and of the provision in the Northum- 
brian Priests’ Law. But there is some confusion here. The 
Northumbrian Priests’ Law, in the passage quoted by him,” 
requires every priest to find twelve ‘festermen’ that he will 
rightfully observe the priests’ law (preost-lagu); there is no 
reference to the lay ‘ frith-borh’. The provision seems to relate 
to the ordination of priests, and there is no statement that 
prelates upon their consecration were required to find ‘festermen’. 
On the strength of Stubbs’s identification Stephens dated the 
list 1023, the year of Atlfric’s consecration as archbishop of 
York. There is, it may be noted, no statement that A‘lfric was 
the archbishop, but it is natural to connect the list with him, 
for the most important landowners in Northumbria appear in it. 
Finally, we have the fact that the list is entered in a book con- 
taining important records of about the time of Archbishop 
élfric (1023-51). But the hand in which this list is written is 
considerably later than this date, and has the appearance of 
a twelfth-century one. If it belongs to the eleventh century 
at all, it must be assigned to a late period of that century. The 
philological evidence also points to some such date.* Palaeo- 


* Constitutional History of England, 1st edition, i, p. 244 (1874). 

8° Section 2 (ed. Liebermann, by whom it is assigned to 1028-60), i, p. 380. 

% Blandinger udgivne af Universitets-J ubileets Danske Samfund, Copenhagen, 1881, 
pp. 60-6 (reprinted in the Transactions of the Yorkshire Dialect Society, pt. vii, pp. 44-9, 
1906). Stephens’s text is inaccurate, and suffers in addition from his extending the 
final mark of suspension as er in every case. The list has since been printed with 
a facsimile by Dr. Jon Stefansson in the Saga Book of the Viking Club, iv. 296-307, 
under the title of ‘The Oldest known List of Scandinavian Names’, which is based 
upon Stephens’s ascription of the list to 1023. Many of the names in this list have been 
explained by Professor Erik Bjérkmann of Gothenburg, in Nordische Personennamen 
in England in alt- und frihmittel-englischer Zeit, Halle, 1910 (in Morsbach’s Studien 
zur englischen Philologie, Heft 37). ; 

%® The confusion of a and e, due to the obscurity of pronunciation of the unstressed 
vowels, such as the genitives Elfricas, Unbainas, Asbeornas, Sefugelas, and in the 
names Edastan, Forna, Rauan, is common in late eleventh-century and twelfth- 
century deeds, and is possibly due to Norman influence. The representation of Old 
Norse ei by ai, as against the Old English ege, eg, ei, is also late enough to be due to 
Norman spellings. The constant use of u for Old English f, which occurs sporadically 
early in the eleventh century, eventually driving out f altogether by the Middle English 
period, is in marked contrast to the correct use of f in the other texts in this collection. 
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graphically it is noticeable for the invariable use of 4 to mark 
abbreviations by suspension. This mark is met with occasionally 
in English manuscripts written in Latin of about A®lfric’s time, 
mostly with its original value of m. It is hardly ever found in 
manuscripts written in English, which are always very sparing 
in the use of abbreviations. In the early twelfth century this 
mark became all but universal. Some of the men named in the 
list can be identified with men living shortly after Ailfric’s death. 
Merleswain, of whose identity there can be little doubt, figures in 
Northumbrian history in 1067 and 1069; Ligulf was the name 
of a great Northumbrian thane, who has claims to be considered as 
the ancestor of the great Neville family, and was murdered in 1080. 
Domesday Book mentions as tenants in Yorkshire in the time 
of Edward the Confessor, that is in 1066, several men bearing 
names that occur among the ‘ festermen ’, but here, from the 
absence of surnames or of other distinguishing features, it is 
not possible to be sure of the identity of the ‘ festermen’ and 
the Domesday tenants. It is difficult to understand why this 
list should have been copied at a later date. Yet I feel that it 
is a copy, partly modernized in orthography by the copyist, who 
seems to have been unable to read the whole of the text before 
him, and consequently leaves spaces blank and appends his mark 
of suspension to words that he could not fully read. We may 
perhaps guess that it was copied from an end-leaf at the beginning 
or end of the volume that had become torn or illegible, and that 
it was thus copied for no other reason than that the original list 
had been entered in this official Gospel Book. The list, which 
is of great interest, is subjoined. 

40Dis sindan pa festermen Elfricas: Ulfcetel, cyninges réue, ond 
Merleswuain, Wulstain, Ulf, Ligolf, BaraS, Fardain greua, ond Ascetel,™ 
Osulf ond Wulfheh, Folcric ond Elfre(d), Wegga ond Aldsceorl, Gamal 
pres(byter), Grim ond Grimcetel, Asmund ros’,4? Grimcetel in Barnabi,** 
Godwina, Folc',44 BerhSor, Bretecol ond ArSolf, ond Forna, Menning 


%® In the case of very common names, such as Grimcetel, Gamal, Grim, and the like, 
it is impossible to establish identity. But in the case of rare names, such as Barad, 
Farbéain, Wegga, Blih, the identity with the Domesday tenants may be assumed. 

* In the manuscript a point (representing, as usual in Old English manuscripts, 
a comma) occurs after every name before ‘ presbyter ’ and the like, so that it is difficult 
to decide in some cases whether a name is a nickname or the name of another man. 
The extension of several of the abbreviations is doubtful, and it is even uncertain 
whether or not they are nicknames, descriptions, official or local names. The error, 
corrected by erasure, of writing G for C seems to show that the list is copied from some 
older manuscript, and that the scribe was not well acquainted with the personal names 
thus wrongly copied. Capitals are not always used in the manuscript at the com- 
mencement of personal or local names, a fact that adds another element of uncertainty 
to the list. 


“ ond Ascetel interlined. * For Roscetel or a nickname of Asmund (?). 
“8 Barnby, probably Barnby Dun, co. York. 


“* For Folewine, Folchere, or some other compound name in Folc-, or a nickname 
of Godwine (?). 
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ond Wulger, Por in Cah * ond Arcetel, SiuerS, Rauan,* Arn‘, Colbrand 
ce4,49 Blih, Elfwine vel 5° Snel, Godwine, Lef‘,5! ESastan, Ulf, Elnod fre+,5* 
Roscetel ond Edric, Grimcetel Haw*,5? Ascetel, Grim in Cir’,4 Cetel 
pres(byter), Gunner, Alfcetel > in Ha',56 ToluarS in Burhtun, Ulfcetel 
pres(byter), Alfcetel ond Asmund, LeofnoS in BroSortun, Porcetel Un- 
bainas(una),5? Ulf pres(byter), Pirne beorn, ond Ailaf in Braipatun,5* 
Wiilfric ond Iustan, Rét in Hillum, .. orfana®® ond Gr¢im)cetel © his 
mah, Raganald Asbeornnas suna, Ord ru ® 

... proh ® in Bernabi, Halweerd Seefugalasuna, ond Arpor,® 

. . « Idolf ™ pres{ byter), AuScetel pres<byter.) 


This list cannot be cited to prove that the documents that 
precede it were written down prior to 1023 or even 1051. It 
is, however, to the episcopate of Atlfric that they can be re- 
ferred with the greatest probability. A terminus post quem is 
supplied by Cnut’s charter, which cannot be later than 1021. 
It is to be presumed that so important a document would be 
entered into this register within a few years of its promulga- 
tion. The issue of this charter of liberties after the wars and 
disturbances that preceded Cnut’s accession to the throne 
might well induce the archbishop of York to overhaul his estates, 


** No doubt Ca(wuda) is meant. * The second a of Rauan has faded. 

“ For Arngrim, Arnolf, or some other compound of Arn. 

** Colbrand, the initial is altered by erasure from G. 

* The meaning is doubtful. 

°° The usual abbreviation ut for vel. There is no point before it in manuscript, 
but there is one following, which suggests that it is not intended for the Latin 
conjunction. 

5! Tt is doubtful whether this represents Old Norse Leifr, as held by Bjérkmann, 
since there is a mark of abbreviation after the f. 

* For a compound name in Freo- (?). 

* For Ha(werd) (= Old Norse Hivardr, whence the surnames Howard, Haworth, 
Howorth) (?). 

* For Cir(cebi) (?). 

°° Ha(rawude), Harewood (?). 

5° Brayton, near Selby, co. York. 

%* Part of the initial has disappeared with the margin of the page. The remainder 
looks like part of the p or p, but the latter letter does not occur as a capital in the 
text, and once only (in Merleswuain) as a small letter. The 7 is not quite certain, 
but the f is clearly discernible. There is a mark over the a that appears in a photograph 
as an acute accent, but in the manuscript seems to be a later, accidental mark. The 
initial is much larger than any capital p in the text. 

® The im of this name have disappeared owing to wear or decay of the parchment. 

* A space equal to five or six letters follows this word, but there is no trace of 
writing or erasure in the manuscript, and the space seems therefore to have been 
intentionally left blank, perhaps because the scribe could not read his original. At 
the beginning of the next line the parchment has disappeared for a space equal to 
that of fifteen or sixteen letters. 

* The second existing letter may be the upper part of an f or r. 

* A space similar to that after ru (n. 61) is left at the end of the line. 

** The commencement of the line has disappeared and also part of the foot of the 
page. The piece torn off represents the space of about twenty-three letters. The 
bottom of the / and of the d have been torn off. 


5 The ¢ of this name is faded. 
3” The s of Unbainas is somewhat faded. 
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which must have been slowly recovering from the ravages of the 
prolonged struggle. There is an earlier instance of a great arch- 
bishop, St. Oswald, placing upon record in the early days of King 
Ethelred the estates that had been taken away from Otley, 
Ripon, and Sherburn, the three great sokes dealt with in the 
present surveys, and also adding a list of estates in Northumbria 
that had been acquired by his predecessor Oscytel (958-71), 
some of which had been taken away from the see unjustly.© 
It is noticeable that the surveys are entered before the text of 
Cnut’s charter and before the so-called homilies of Lupus. The 
ascription of these works to Lupus is probably later than his 
death, which occurred in 1023. The surveys are obviously 
earlier than 1069, when William ravaged Yorkshire with such 
severity and thoroughness that the effects are still discernible 
in the Domesday entries relating to these three great sokes of the 
archbishop of York. A comparison between the surveys and 
the Domesday entries shows that much more land was cultivated 
in the former than in the latter, and the ominous wasta est supplies 
the cause. For the rest little light upon the surveys can be 
derived from Domesday, partly for this reason, and partly 
because Domesday groups the members of the sokes somewhat 
differently, omitting some estates and including others that do 
not appear in the surveys. 

The palaeographical evidence supports the date thus assigned. 
The writing of the surveys and of Cnut’s charter and the homilies 
present features to be met with in southern manuscripts of the 
first half of the eleventh century. Whether one or more scribes 
were employed upon the transcription is doubtful. There are 
certain differences to be noted, such as the use of the long and 
the short forms of e, s, and the use of ligatures. But as these 
variations are sometimes found in one and the same text, it is 
possible that they may be caused by the scribe sometimes using 
his own forms and at others copying those in the manuscript 
before him. Dr. Liebermann assigns the hand of Cnut’s charter 
to about 1030, and that is a probable date for the surveys and 
homilies. The Bidding Prayer is written in a different hand, 
more regular, upright, thicker, and less compressed, but little, 
if at all, later in date. The list of treasures at Sherburn is in 
yet another hand, a rounder, more regular, and larger hand, 
which may be slightly later. 

The language agrees with the date thus assigned. The charter 
of Cnut and the homilies are naturally in West Saxon, which 

*® Harl. MS. 55, f. 4", written in an early eleventh-century hand. It is printed, 
somewhat inaccurately, by Birch, Cart. Sax. iii. 577, 578. It is addressed to some 
king, described in the usual form as ‘ my lord’ (min hlaford), later than Edgar, who 


is mentioned by name. It must therefore be dated between 975, the date of Edgar’s 
death, and 992, when Oswald died. 
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had obtained by this time the position not only of a chancery 
language but also that of the literary language. In this develop- 
ment England preceded the nations of western Europe by some 
centuries. It is a remarkable proof of the position thus obtained 
by West Saxon that these Yorkshire surveys were drawn up in it. 
The author has preserved a trace of his Northumbrian origin in 


the use of dal as a neuter instead of masculine, the only gender 
recorded in West Saxon. 


1, 8 Dis is seo socn into Scyre-burna,® mid folc-rihte: twa del of 
Cauda ® ; ond Wicstow ™ eal; ond ufer Seleby™ eal; ond twa oxna gang 
on Fleaxlege 7 ; ond healf Bernlege 7 ; ond eal BreiSe-tun, butan healf 


? 


ploges land; ond eall Byrne™; ond eall Burhtun,”* butan healf ploges 





Translation: 1, ‘This is the soke (pertaining) to Sherburn, with “ folk-right” : 
two parts of Cawood; and all Wistow; and all upper Selby ; and two oxgangs in 
Flaxley ; and half Barlow; and all Brayton, except half a ploughland; and all 
Burn; and all Burton, except half a ploughland ; and all Gateforth; and all (the) 


%* Sal-lege seems also to be Northumbrian, if it is a compound of salh, West Saxon 
sealh, ‘ willow ’ (preserved in ‘ sallow-willow’). Lege may also be Northumbrian, but 
is more probably only a late West Saxon form; the regular West Saxon lzage occurs 
more frequently. The early Northumbrian form leh (recorded in Beda’s Pegna-laech) 
became lzh by the tenth century. These forms necessitate in the dative sing. lege, 
lege respectively. But in compound local names it seems clear that /@h and l&ge 
underwent the usual shortening and so escaped the Anglian ‘ smoothing’ to ih and 
lege. Hence Domesday represents the nom. by lac and the dative by lage, lai, laia 
(Latinized), leie, &c. The nom. has persisted in Skirlaugh, which occurs in Domesday 
in the dat. Schire(s)lai; and in Healaugh, near Tadcaster, Hailaga, Helaga in Domesday 
Book; and in Healaugh, in the parish of Grinton, Hale in Domesday Book, Helach 
in 1280 (Calendar of Inquisitions post Mortem, ii. 222). Healy (with Sutton) appears 
in the Nomina Villarum, 1316, as Helagh. There can be little doubt that all three 
names represent a Northumbrian *H7a-leh, ‘ high-leigh’ {hza being the weak nom. 
sing. feminine). The Healaugh near Tadcaster has been connected with Beda’s Heiu, 
the earliest Northumbrian nun known to him, on the strength of an identification 
of an inscription on a stone found there with her name by the uncritical D. H. Haigh. 
The drawing of the stone in Hiibner, Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianae, no. 174, 
shows that the reading adopted by Hiibner is obtained by joining three letters in 
the first line on to a v in the second, although a great portion of the side of the stone 
is broken away. The use of this Old Northumbrian -leh and Norman spelling is 
responsible for the appearance of the name of Helmsley in the strange but easily 
explained form of Hamlake in the baronial title of Roos of Hamlake. Laughton 
(Domesday Book Lastone, with usual Norman s for the Old English velar spiranf) 
shows Leh (shortened) as the first part of the compound. 

* In printing the texts of the surveys I have extended the sign for the conjunction 
as ond in italics, and have used capitals where necessary instead of the small letters 


of the original. Words that are really compounded although written as two I have 
linked together by hyphens. 


*§ Sherburn in Elmet. Scireburne, D. B. i. 302 b, 1. 

* Cawuda, below. Cawood. Not mentioned in D. B. 

70 Wistow. Not mentioned in D. B. 7 Selby. Not mentioned in D. B. 

7 Flaxley (Lodge), parish of Selby. Not in D. B. 

*8 Barlow, parish of Drayton. Berlai, D. B. i. 325 b, 2, Paganel. This is another 
instance of theinterchange of Northumbrian -l@h (here producing low) and -lege (seen. 66). 

** Brayton. Not in D. B. 

*8 Burn, in the parish of Brayton. See n. 83, below. Not in D. B. 

*® Burton (Hall), Gateforth, parish of Brayton. 
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land ; ond eall Geite-ford 7? ; ond eall twegen Porpas**; ond twa Hyrst 
eal 7; ond twa Hatel-s# ® eall; ond fif oxna gang on priddan Ha®el-se ; 
ond healf Byrcene ®!; ond eall SuStun ® ; ond eall Byrnum ® ; ond BreiSe- 
tun eal®4; ond ProSer-tun® eall; ond eall Faren-burne,®* butan healf 
pridde ploges land; ond twa ploges land on Ledes-ham®; ond an on 
Niwan-porp,®* ond eall Micla-feld ®; ond eall Hyllum ™ ; ond eall Fristun ®; 
ond eall Lundby %; ond eall Styfe-tun *; ond eall Myleford %; ond eall 


Fenntin,® butan healf ploges land ; ond twa ploges land ond fif oxna gang 
on Barces-tune *; ond eall Lutering-tun®; ond eal Hehferde-hegSe ® ; 
eall Hudeles-tun.® 


On Scireburnan toecan fam inlande syndan iiii. hida weorc-landes ; 
ond on Luteringa-tune iii. hida, ond on Barces-tune i. hid ond fif oxna 
gang, ond of Styfing-tune tune ! (sic) preora oxna gang. 

Ond on Wic-stowe twegea oxnagang, ond on Cawuda twa del pees landes 
is agen land into Scireburnan, ond Fentun is len o€er healf ploges land. 

2. [Fo. 150 recto.] Into Ottanleage ! iii. ploga land ; ond on Begel- 


two Thorpes; and all (the) two Hirsts; and all (the) two Haddleseys; and five 
oxgangs in (the) third Haddlesey ; and half Birkin; and all Sutton; and all Burn ; 
and all Brayton ; and all Brotherton ; and all Fairburn, except twoand a half plough- 
lands; and two ploughlandsin Ledsham ; and one in Newthorpe ; and all Micklefield ; 
and all Hillam ; and all Fryston ; and all Lumby ; and all Steeton ; and all Milford ; 
and all Fenton, except half a ploughland; and two ploughlands and five oxgangs in 
Barkston ; andall Lotherton ; and all “‘ Hehferthe(s) Hegthe”’ ; and all Huddleston. 

* In Sherburn there are in addition to the “inland” four hides of “* workland”’ ; 
and in Lotherton three hides; and in Barkstone one hide and five oxgangs; and of 
Steeton three oxgangs. 

* And in Wistow two oxgangs ; and in Cawood two parts of the land is “own land” 
into Sherburn ; and Fenton is “ loan-land ”, one and a half ploughlands. 

2. ‘To Otley (pertain) four ploughlands; and in Baildon two; and in Hawks- 


*? Gateforth, parish of Brayton. Not in D. B. 

8 The ‘ two thorpes’ are, no doubt, Thorpe Willoughby, parish of Brayton and 
Thorpe (Hall), parish of Selby. 

*® Temple Hirst and Hirst Courtney, both in the parish of Haddlesey. Not in D. B. 

*° Haddlesey includes West Haddlesey, East Haddlesey, and Chapel Haddlesey. 
Not in D. B. 8! Birkin. Berchine, D. B. i. 373 b, 1, land of Ulf. 

** Sutton, parish of Brotherton. Not in D. B. 

*8 This seems to be a repetition of Byrne. See n. 75. 

** Brayton, also a repetition. See n. 74. ** Brotherton. Not in D. B. 

*° Fairburn, parish of Ledsham. Fareburne, D. B. i. 315 b, 1, De Lacy. 

*? Ledsham. Ledesham, D. B. i. 315 b, 1, De Lacy. 

** Newthorpe, parish of Sherburn. Not in D. B. 

** (Old and New) Micklefield, a modern parish, formerly a chapelry of Sherburn. 
Not in D, B. * Hillam, parish of Monk Fryston. Not in D. B. 

*t Monk Fryston. Not in D. B. * Lumby, parish of Sherburn. Not in D. B. 

*§ Steeton (Hall), in South Milford, parish of Sherburn. Not in D. B. 

** South Milford, a modern parish formed from parts of the parishes of Sherburn 
and Monk Fryston. Not in D. B. 

*° Church (older Kirk) Fenton. Fentun, D. B. i. 315 b, 1, De Lacy. 

* Barkston (Ash), parish of Sherburn. Barchestun, D. B. i. 315 b, 1, De Lacy. 

*” Lotherton, parish of Sherburn. Not in D. B. *§ Unknown. 

** Huddleston (cum Lumby), parish of Sherburn. 0 Steeton. See n. 93. 

*" About half a page is left blank here in the manuscript. 

2 Otley. Othelai, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. 
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tune 1 ji. ; on Hafeces-weorde ™ ii. ; on oderan Hafeces-weorSe ™ jj. ; on 
Dentune 1% ij.; on Timbel 1 oer healf ploges land ; on Ectune ™ healf 
ploges land, pis is unbesacen agenland. Ond perto eacan hyra® pas socn- 
lande 1 into Ottanleage; on Ottan-leage ii. ploh; ond on Beldune ™ 
ii.; ond on Hafeces-weorde ii.; ond on oSeran Hafeces-weorSe ii. ; 
on Scefinge™ i.; on Mensingtune™ iii.; on Burhleage™ vi.; on 
MeSeltune™4 iii. ; on Yilic-leage ™ syx oxna gang; on Dentune ii. ploh ; 
on Cliftune 46 i.; on Biceratune™? iii.4%; on Fearnleage iiii.%; on 
Ectune oSer healf; on Pofle ”° iii. ; on Linde-leage 1" iii.122 


worth two; in the second Hawksworth two; in Denton two; in Timble one and 
a half ploughlands ; in “ Ectun”’ half a ploughland, this is unquestionably “ own 
land”. And thereto in addition belongs the soke-lands (pertaining) to Otley: in 
Otley two ploughlands ; and in Baildon two; and in Hawksworth two; and in the 
second Hawksworth two; in Chevin one; in Menston three; in Burley six; in 
Middleton three ; in Ilkley six oxgangs ; in Denton two ploughs; in Clifton one; in 
** Biceratun” three (?); in Farnley four; in Ecton one and a half; in Poole three ; 
in Lindley three. 


103 'This seems to correspond to Beldun. See n. 110. 

1 Hawksworth, parish of Otley. Henochesuurde (error for Heuoch-), alia Heno- 
chesuurde, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. 

1 See previous note. This second Hawksworth has disappeared. 

06 Denton, parish of Otley. Dentune, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. 

10? Little Timble, parish of Otley (detached). Timbe, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. Timmel 
(printed T'unmel) in St. Oswald’s certificate (see n. 61). 

108 Unknown. LEctone, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. 2° So in manuscript. 

10 Baildon, parish of Otley. Seen. 103. Beldone, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. 

11 The Chevin, hill-range at Otley (?). Not in D. B. 

112 Menstone, parish of Otley. 

"8 Burley in Wharfedale, parish of Otley. Burghelai, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. 

* Middleton, parish of Ilkley. Middeltune, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. The Old English 
middel seems to occur in D. B., the corresponding Old Norse medal in the survey. 

"5 Tikley. Ilecliue, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. There is an Illicleia, i. 321 b, 1, among 
the lands of William Percy, which is identified with Ilkley by Skaife, Domesday Book for 
Yorkshire in the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, 1896. Ilkley appears in Archbishop 
Oswald’s certificate (see n. 61) as Hyllicleg. The united testimony of these forms seems to 
prove that the double Ul of the name is correct. If this is so, it puts out of court the 
derivation of the first part of the name from Olicana, the name of the Roman station 
(accepted by Alois Pogatscher, Zur Lautlehre der griechischen, lateinischen und romani- 
schen Lehnworte im Altenglischen, Strassburg, 1888, § 225). The Roman station is 
probably recorded in the burh of Burley, and a second commemoration of it by its 
Roman name so near at hand is improbable. Oswald writes Gislicleh for the old name 
of Guisely, which occurs in D. B. as Gisele. This seems to be a case of the reduction 
of the possessive suffix ing through inc to ic, and it is possible that this is what has 
happened in the case of Ilkley, which in that case could be compared with Illingworth 
in Yorkshire and Illington in Norfolk, Illinketuna, D. B. ii. 164 b= Old English * Y llinga- 
tun. The first part of Gislicleh can hardly be anything else than the Old Norse man’s 
name Gisl or Gisli. Similarly Patrington appears in Domesday Book as Patrictone. 

16 Clifton, parish of Otley. Cliftun, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. 

17 Unknown. Bichertun, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. 

18 In the manuscript this is written iii with a bottom loop connecting the two 
first numerals, so that it may be an alteration of tii to wi = vi. 

19 Farnley, parish of Otley. Fernelai, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. 

20 Poole, parish of Otley. Pouele, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. 

1 Lindley, parish of Otley. Not in D. B. 

22 In the manuscript a space equal to about three lines is left blank here. 
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3. At Rypum 3 erest mile gemet on elce healfe ; ond Biscoptun #4 
is in on pam ii. hida; ond Carle-wic 5 v. hida; ond healf Muneca-tun 6 
his agen land feorSe healf hide; ond healf Mercinga-tun  pridde healf 
hide ; on Hereles-ho 18 healf hid ; on Stodlege #9 iii. hida; on Sudtune 
oper healf hide ; on Nunne-wic }" iii. hida ; on Porntune?* ii. hida.1%3 

Ond pys synd weste land: An is Sal-lege™; oder is Grante-lege 5; 
pridde is Efes-tun '*; ond feorSe is Wifeles-healh ’; ond v, is healf 
Cnearres-weors,}88 


Pon’ syndan pis preosta land: on West-wic ™ iii, hida “° on Nord 


3. ‘At Ripon first the space of one mile on each side; and Bishopton is within 
that two hides ; and ‘“‘ Carlewic”’ five hides ; and half Monkton is “ own land” three 
and a half hides ; and half of Markington two and a half hides; in “ Hereles-hoh”’ 
half a hide ; in Studley three hides; on Sutton one and a half hides; in Nunwick 
three hides ; in Thornton two hides. 

* And these are waste lands: one is Sawley; the second is Grantley; the third 
is Eavestone ; and the fourth is Wilshill(?); and the fifth is half (of) ‘“‘ Cnearres- 
weorth ”’. 

‘Then these are the priests’ lands: in Westwick four hides; in North Stainley 


23 Ripon. Ripum, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

24 Bishopton, parish of Ripon. Not in D. B. Probably the two carucates held 
in demesne by the archbishop in Ripon of D. B. 303 b, 2. *5 Unknown. 

26 Bishop's Monkton, parish of Ripon. Monucheton, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

7 Markington, parish of Ripon. Merchintone, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

28 Hrlesholt, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. This is probably the land occupied by Herelles 
(‘pas opre land pe Herelles onstandap’) of St. Oswald’s certificate (see n. 65). It 
occurs as Herleso, 1132, and Herleshowia, 1147-53, in original charters in Walbran, 
Memorials of Fountains Abbey, Surtees Society, 1863, xlii. 156, 157, and c. 1200 as 
villa de Herleshou in the fifteenth-century ‘Narratio de Fundatione Fontanis Mona- 
sterii’, ibid. i. 54, where it is described by the editor as ‘a lost village by How Hill 
by Fountains Abbey’. In 1346 it is called Michaell Howe alias Harlesshawe (ibid. 
i. 201). 

29 Studley, parish of Ripon. Lstollai (Norman spelling of Studlai), D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

280 Sutton Grenge, parish of Ripon. Sudton, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

81 Nunwick, parishes of Ripon and Kirklington. Nonnewic, D. B. i. 303 b, 1. 

182 Bishop Thornton, parish of Ripon. Torentune, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

83 Tn the manuscript a space equal to a line is left blank. 

34 Sawley, parish of Ripon. Sallaia, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

88 High and Low Grantley, parish of Ripon. Grentelaia, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

186 Kavestone, parish of Ripon. Euestone, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

187 Wilsil, parish of Ripon (?). Waéfleshale, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

88 Probably near the Kenaresforde of D. B. i. 303 b, 2. In 1328 in Archbishop 
Melton’s register there is mention of ‘Skeldon, quae quondam vocabatur Knarford’ 
(Skaife, Kirkby’s Quest for Yorkshire, Surtees Society, 1867, vol. xlix. 417). Skeldon 
was in the parish of Ripon; it is to be distinguished from Skelton, which was also 
in Ripon, and which occurs in D. B, i. 303 b, 2,asScheldone. The confusion of ‘ford’ 
and ‘ worth’ is not uncommon in later times, but does not seem to have occurred so 
early as this. Cnearres, which is familiar in Knaresborough, is borrowed from Old Norse 
knorr, gen. knarrar, ‘a merchant-ship,’ and is evidently an English genitive of Knorr, 
used as a nickname and then in true Scandinavian fashion as a real name. It is 
recorded as a man’s name in late times in Iceland, Sweden, and Norway (E. H. Lind, 
Norsk-Isliindska Dopnamn och fingerade Namn fran Medeltiden, Uppsala, 1905, &c., 
col. 699). In the manuscript a space equal to one line is left blank after Cnearres-weord. 

89 Westwick, parish of Ripon. Westuic, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

40 The a has been apparently altered from @. 
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Stanlege ! iiii.; on Gy®ding-dale i. hide; on Mercing-tune preo oxna 
gang; on Muneca-tune preo oxna gang ; on Hotune ™ ii. oxna gang. 

4. Dis syndan socn-land into Rypum: on Gypinga deal (sic) viii. 
hida ; ond ofer eall Muneca-tun vii. hida ; ond on East-wic ™ ii. hida; on 
Mercinga-tune pridde healfe hide; ond on Hereles-ho pridde healf hide ; 
ond on SuStune oSer healf hide; on Nyrran Stanlege v. hida; ond on 
Nord Stanlege i. hide; ond on Nunne-wic i. hide; ond on Heawic !¢ y. 
hida ; ond on Sleaninga forda 7 ii. hida. 


four; in Givendale one hide; in Markington three oxgangs; in Monkton three 
oxgangs ; in Hutton two oxgangs. 

4. “These are the soke-lands (pertaining) to Ripon: in Givendale eight hides; 
and over all Monkton seven hides; and in Eastwick two hides; in Markington two 
and a half hides ; and in “‘ Hereles-hoh ” twoand a half hides ; andin Sutton one and 
a half hides; in the Nearer Stainley five hides; and in North Stainley one hide ; 
and in Nunwick one hide ; and in Hewick five hides ; and in Sleningford two hides.’ 


The estates mentioned were ancient possessions of the arch- 
bishop of York. Eddi records that King Alchfrith granted to 
Wilfrid, about 660, ‘ terram decem tributariorum A¢t Stanforda, 
et post paululum coenobium in Hrypis, cum terra triginta man- 
sionum,’ “* which is reproduced by Beda.“ This is the Ripon 
estate, in which are included possibly some later acquisitions. 
King Athelstan is said to have granted to Ripon one mile ‘in 
circuitu ’ ; ™ the survey is the earliest documentary evidence of 
this Leuga Sancti Wilfridi, as it is called in Domesday. Sherburn 
is recorded to have been granted by King Edgar to Archbishop 
Oscytel in 963.%! This is the date of Edgar’s grant of twenty 
hides at Sherburn to Eslac, the text of which is preserved in the 
York Liber Albus.’ Of the acquisition of Otley nothing is known. 


441 North Stainley, parish of Ripon. LZstanlai, Stanlai, and Nordstanlai, D. B. 
i. 303 b, 2. 

12 Givendale, parish of Ripon. Gherindale, D. B. i. 303 b, 2 (misreading of O. E. 
F=fasp=r?). 43 Hutton Conyers. Hottone, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

44 * Rastwick’ (D. B. i. 303 b, 2, Hstuinc, by common error for -uwic) has 
disappeared, but Westwick, parish of Ripon, still survives. 

45 * Nyrran’ is a late West Saxon form of nzarran, dat. sing. of the comparative 
nzarra of nzah, ‘ nigh.’ — It is probably absorbed in North Stainley, which is mentioned 
next. 

46 Copt Hewick and Bridge Hewick, parish of Ripon. Havvinc (for -wuic), Hadewic, 
D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

47 Sleningford, parish of Ripon. Scleneforde, D. B. i. 303 b, 2. 

M8 Vita Wilfridi Episcopi, c. 8 (ed. Raine, Historians of York, i. 12). 

49 Hist. Eccl. lib. v, c. 19. There is great doubt as to the situation of the former 
place, which is usually, but improbably, identified with Stamford in Lincolnshire. 
Smith suggested Stamford Bridge, near York. The name ‘ Stoneford’ must have been a 
fairly common one. As Beda, iii. c. 25, states that the gift at Ripon was ‘xl, familiarum’, 
it would seem that he regarded Stanford as merged in the grant of land at Ripon. 
According to D. B. i. 303 b, 2, there were in the ‘ leuga S, Wilfridi’ forty-three 
carucates ad geldum, the three carucates presumably representing acquisitions or 
improved cultivation after Wilfrid’s time. 50 Memorials of Ripon, i. 33. 

151 ‘Chronicles of the Archbishops of York,’ in Historians of York, ii. 340 n. 

182 Cart. Sax. iii. 345, 695. 
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But it is noteworthy that Simeon of Durham states that after 
the Danish conquest of Yorkshire in 867 the archbishop retired 
to Hatyngham,” that is Addingham, which appears in Oswald’s 
certificate as part of the estate at Otley.™ 

The surveys of these estates are the oldest detailed accounts 
of lands in Yorkshire or the north generally that have come 
down to us. On these grounds alone they would challenge the 
interest of scholars. They have many other points of interest. 
They contain the earliest account of any of the great sokes so 
characteristic of the Danish parts of England, and they afford 
the earliest clear instance of the use of ‘socn’ as a descriptive 
name for the district in which sdcn (in its abstract and more 
original sense) was exercised. The sokes are older than the date 
of these surveys, for the certificate of Oswald speaks of thirteen 
tunas or parts of tunas that had been taken away (illegally) from 
Otley, and of six similar losses at Ripon, and of some at Sherburn, 
where mention is made of the loss of half the sdcn (evidently used 
in the abstract sense) that pertained to that place. Another 
important contribution to economic history is the proof of the use 
of ‘hide’ in Yorkshire as late as the early part of the eleventh 
century. I drew attention to traces of the use of this word in 
the north in thé pages of this Review twenty years ago. 
Professor Vinogradoff admits that, ‘although the documents in 
which they occur are open to suspicion, it is by no means im- 
probable that the ancient reckoning according to hides was still 
in use [in the north] in the tenth century ’.“* The hide is the 
general southern English measurement in early charters and in 
Domesday, and its occurrence in the north, where Domesday 


83 In his account of the archbishops of York in Historians of York, ii. 255. The 
medieval historians of York know nothing of any grant by King Athelstan of Otley 
to the archbishop of York. The statement to this effect in Gough’s Camden seems to 
be the figment of some antiquary, like the ‘ King Athelstan’s Palace’ at Sherburn 
on the new ordnance map. The statement is repeated without qualification by 
T. Arnold in his unsatisfactory edition of Simeon of Durham, ii. 58 n., where he 
suggests that the monastery ‘ Aitlete’, where Archbishop Eanbald died in 796, is 
Otley. But it is obvious that the first syllable is merely the preposition et, merged as 
usual in Simeon’s text with the local name governed by it, which appears here correctly 
as a dative singular. The place meant may be Leake, near Northallerton, written Leche 
in the early years of the twelfth century (Liber Vitae Dunelmensis, Surtees Soc., 
vol. xiii. 77), since c frequently appears as ¢ in Simeon’s printed texts. 

154 See n. 65. 

#8 y. 143. The reference to hides by the Humber in Cod. Dipl. vi. 144 should be 
struck out, as the Humber appears to be the old name of a brook at Haseley, co. 
Oxford, to which place the charter relates. 

6 English Society in the Eleventh Century, 147. I can see no reason for looking 
with suspicion upon St. Oswald’s certificate (see n. 65), which Dr. Vinogradoff adds to 
the instances given by me, or upon the will of Wulfric Spott, despite the lateness of the 
manuscript authority. Hides are mentioned at Sherburn and its dependent villages 


in the charter of 963 (Cart. Sax. iii. 346, 695), where the manuscript is certainly very 
late. 
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and later documents know only of carucates or ploughlands, can 
only be explained as a survival of an older system of nomen- 
clature, and therefore proof of its use in the eleventh century 
carries, with it proof of its employment in the tenth. The state- 
ment of St. Oswald in his certificate that Archbishop Oscytel 
bought three hides ‘et Bracenan’™ of King Edgar might 
be got round by arguing that the word ‘ hide’ merely represents 
the chancery equivalent of ‘ ploughland ’, or that it is a familiar 
West Saxon translation of the Latin word, whatever it was, used 
in the king’s charter. Neither of these objections lies against 
the York surveys, for they were obviously written down by 
a Northumbrian in Yorkshire, probably at Sherburn. It is 
noticeable that the components of the hide are not the regular 
‘yards’ or ‘ yardlands’, more familiar to us as ‘ virgates’, but 
‘oxgangs’. From the mention upon two occasions of ‘five 
oxgangs ’ it seems clear that the hide contained eight oxgangs 
instead of the regular four virgates. There is here clear evidence 
of the encroachment of the ploughland and oxgang upon the 
hide and virgate system. The mention of oxgangs as the con- 
stituents of the hide dissipates any lingering possibility that 
the latter word may be due to the use of West Saxon instead of 
Northumbrian, for it is only in the Danish districts that the 
oxgang is met with. 

It has been generally assumed that the ploughland and 
oxgang are due to Danish influence. The word ‘plough’ has 
been found once only in Old English documents in the alliterative 
legal formula ‘ ne plot ne ploh ’,“* while the compound ‘ plough- 
land’ has not been met with. These surveys afford plenty of 
instances of this compound, in the form ‘ plogs-land’, which 
corresponds exactly to the Old Norse plégs-land, which is said 
to mean an acre,” that is, the traditional area ploughed in one 


87 Cart. Sax. iii. 578. This should be Bracken, parish of Kilnwick, a possession 
in later times of the archbishops of York, and is, if correct, probably an Old English 
form of the northern word ‘ bracken’. The initial in the manuscript is much 
rubbed, but it seems to be b. It appears as a small d in the copy in the hand of 
Junius (Harl. MS. 6841, p. 129"), which has considerably influenced Birch’s text, 
notably in the reading ‘ ten’ hides instead of ‘ one’ (an) hide at Stanleh (Stainley). 

488 The curious formula beginning ‘ Hit becwed ond becwel’ in Thorpe, Ancient 
Laws and Institutes, p. 76, Schmid, 408, Anhang xi, Liebermann, i. 400, who denotes 
it by its first verb as ‘ BecweS’. He assigns it to c. 1020-60. Ploh, toft, and the ana¢ 
Aeyopuevoy ne ledes ne landes (cf. Old Norse lad ok land) suggest a Danish element in 
this formula, although it is evidently outside the wapentake district and within that 
of the hundreds. I am not certain that ploh in this case means plough. 

159 By Cleasby and Vigfusson, no doubt on later Danish evidence (cf. ‘ plogsgang’” 
in O. Kalkar, Dansk Ordbog). But the only reference given by them and by Fritzner, 
Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog, 2nd edition, is to the Orkneyinga Saga, c. 80 
(Rolls Series, i. 132, translated in iii. 137), where we are told that Rognvald, earl of 
Orkney, exacted from every owner of ddal (or family) land a mark for every ‘ plogs- 
land’, not as a relief but as a redemption of his feudal claims. In the tenth century 
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day, while the ‘ ploughland’ is that ploughed in a season plus 
the fallow. In view of the paucity of the Scandinavian evidence 
special weight must be given to the evidence of these surveys. 
The composition of plégs-land with the genitive singular is a proof 
of its Old Norse origin, the Old English dialects adhering to the 
older (Indo-Germanic) and more proper stem-composition. The 
mention in the surveys of two or more plégs-land shows that this 
word was a compound ; otherwise we should have the genitive 
plural pléga land, which does occur under Otley. The mention 
under this soke of ii. ploh shows that ‘plough’ was neuter, 
and not masculine as in Old Norse. This is an early instance 


of the use of ‘ plough’ uncompounded in the sense of ‘ plough- 
land ’. 


The evidence of the use of the ploughland in the Scandinavian 
north is very imperfect, owing to the lateness of the records and 
to the fact that these records obviously disclose an artificial 
method of denominating land-areas, based upon the amount of 
money paid by them or the quantity of seed required to sow 
them. Steenstrup has maintained that the original unit in 
Denmark was the ploughland, and the same suggestion has been 
made in regard to Sweden. A trace of such a system has 
been found in the krokland of Finland, which derived its name 
from krok, a Swedish dialectal name for a primitive plough!™ (from 
Old Norse krokr, the origin of our ‘ crook ’). 


the Scandinavian mark was worth half an English pound. But it cannot have depre- 
ciated so much by 1136, the date of this transaction, as to have been leviable upon an 
acre of land. It is probable, therefore, that the Orkney plogsland corresponded in 
meaning with the Anglo-Danish ploughland. In the Egils Saga King Athelstan is 
made to offer to Olaf before the great battle of Vinheithr a silver shilling from every 
plough in his realm (c. 52, § 22), which looks like a remembrance of the levying of the 
Danegeld. It is unfortunate that the history of the Old Norse word plégr should be 
so obscure. It was an improved (probably a wheeled) plough as distinguished from the 
earlier form, which bore in Old Norse the name ardr (the cognate of aratrum, dpotpoy), 
which is still represented in the Scandinavian dialects. See L. B. Falkmann, Om Matt 
och Vigt i Sverige, Stockholm, 1884, i. 140 ; Guthmundsson’s excellent article on early 
Scandinavian agriculture in Hoops, Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde, i. 34 ; 
Hans Hildebrand, Sveriges Medeltid, Stockholm, 1879, &c., i. 184. Yet the word 
‘plough’ is not restricted in England and Scotland to the wheeled variety. Pliny 
describes this latter as a recent invention of the Rhaetians, and gives plawmoratum 
as their name for it, a word that is as great a crux as ‘ plough’. The supersession of 
aratrum by carruca among the Gauls is clearly due to the introduction of wheeled 
ploughs, since carruca undoubtedly meant primarily a wagon. The all-conquering 
progress of * plough ’ throughout the Germanic dialects is probably to be explained in 
the same way. As the Old English sulh, which is cognate with Latin sulcus, continued 
in use throughout the middle ages in the south, and still exists in dialects as sull, it 
is hardly possible that this term should have meant in Old English solely the wheelless 
plough, and it is unlikely, if it had this restricted meaning and if ploh was a native 
Old English term for the wheeled plough, that the latter should not have found some 
record in Old English better than the alliterative formula mentioned above. 
10 Falkmann, i. 136. 


1 Ibid. 132 ; Hildebrand, Sveriges Medeltid, i. 184, 276 n. 3, 745. 
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Some countenance for the theory that the ploughland was 
introduced into this country by the Northmen may perhaps be 
found in the fact that the Normans used this system of land- 
measurement. The ploughland is found translated into Latin as 
terra unius aratri or terra unius carrucae in Norman charters before 
and after the conquest of England.’ It generally contained 
sixty Norman acres. The Norman acre contains 81 ares 72 cen- 
tiares against the 40 ares 46 centiares of the English statute acre. 
As the Norman acre contains a little more than two English acres, 
the Norman ploughland roughly corresponded in contents to the 
English hide or ploughland. The Normans accordingly had no 
difficulty in recognizing the identity of these denominations 
with their own,’ although they usually restricted carrucata, 
the latinization of the Romance word that they adopted as the 
designation of the terra wnius aratri, to the ploughland of 
the Danish districts of England. They were also acquainted in 
Normandy with the oxgang, which is similarly translated into 
Latin as terra ad unum bovem and bovata™ It was easy to latinize 
ploughland and bovate, but when they came to the acre there was 
no obvious way of converting this Germanic measure into Latin 
or French. Hence the word retained its Germanic form. It is 
impossible to derive the Norman word from the Latin ager owing 
to Romance sound-changes, and for the same reason it is difficult 
to assign it to the Saxons of Bayeux, who have, according to 
Meitzen,! left so enduring a mark upon the map of Normandy. 
The word can hardly be borrowed from the English, as is assumed 
in the latest French etymological dictionary, and nothing 
remains but the conclusion that it is Scandinavian. For the same 
reasons that render the tracing of ploughlands in the north 
difficult it is not easy to prove that the Northmen used acre as 


18 See Ordericus Vitalis, ii. 31 (the text of this charter is printed in v. 174), 33, 36 
(text in v. 177), 37 (text in v. 177), 110, 133, 413, 425, 441, 443; iv. 66; Gallia Chris- 
tiana, xi. instrum. coll. 12, 59, 107, 126, 153, 203, 226 (facsimile of original in Musée 
des Archives départementales, plate 18). See also Léopold Delisle, Etudes sur la Condition 
de la Classe agricole et 0 Etat de U Agriculture en Normandie au moyen dge, Evreux, 1851, 
pp. 298, 538. 183 Delisle, p. 538. 

4 Henry Moisy, Dictionnaire de Patois Normand, Caen, 1887, s.v. ‘ acre.’ 

#* Ordericus Vitalis, iii. 311, ‘ omnes carrucatas, quas Angli hidas vocant.’ 

#6 Charter of William the Conqueror to Coutance, 1061, in Léchaudé d’Anisy’s 
Cartulaire de la Basse-Normandie, i. 131 (Public Record Office, Transcripts, 140 B), 
Terra ad tres bovatas (omitted in Gallia Christiana, xi. instrum. col. 229, Round, 
Calendar, p. 341). See also Guérard, Cartulaire de 0 Abbaye de Saint-Pére de Chartres, 
p. clxx, § 159. 

18 Siedelung und Agrarwesen, iii. 237. 

168 Hatzfeld and Darmesteter, Dictionnaire général de la langue francaise, who state 
in the Traité, p. 19, that acre is confined to Normandy. Mackel, Die germanischen 
Elemente in der franzisischen und provenzalischen Sprache, Heilbronn, 1887, 63, ascribes 
the word to a late borrowing from German, which is excluded by its appearance in 
Latinized forms in the eleventh century. 
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a measure.!® The Norman acre, like the English, was divided 
into four parts called vergées, which correspond in meaning with 
the English rood, each vergée consisting, again like our English 
equivalent, of forty square perches or perches (the Norman form 
is perque).“° The acre, vergée, and perque are still used in Nor- 
mandy in setting out land, despite the legal prohibition of the 
ancient customary measures.’ In Latin deeds the Norman acre 
appears as acra, ager, or accrus,‘* the latter preserving the Ger- 
manic gender. The Normans must also have been acquainted 
with the furlong (which consists of forty square rods), since they 
rendered it in Domesday Book and in our English legal Latinity 
by quarentena.™* 

The word inland, which occurs in theSherburn survey, has been 
explained since the days of Lambarde as equivalent to demesne. 
It is, however, a word of widely varying meaning, and is some- 
times mentioned as something distinct from the demesne, and 
is sometimes applied to land belonging to a manor that lay in 
another village, sometimes at a considerable distance. In Nun- 
wick, one of the places mentioned in the Ripon survey, there were 
in the time of the Domesday survey three carucates of inland 
ad geldum, and therefore presumably not demesne. In this case 
the inland is contrasted with the sokeland, and it is possible 
that the like contrast is intended in the Sherburn survey. It 
is remarkable that in the grant of Sherburn in 963 the boundaries 
speak of the whole of the twenty hides as inland, and then specify 
lands in nine villages, which occur in the survey among the soke- 
lands. The demesne appears to be represented in the surveys 


19 There are some indications of its existence in the fact that in the thirteenth 
century and in modern times twenty-four furrows (‘lands’ or ridges ?) make an acre 
(ager) in Falkmann, i. 136, 145, though this may correspond to the English ‘ furlong’, 
a division of the open field consisting of parallel ‘lands’, which was known in the Danish 
districts of England as a ‘ wong’, a word that I have been unable to trace with this 
meaning in Scandinavia. The Norman-Latin word for the furlong or wong was cultura. 

0 Moisy, ut supra; Delisle, p. 535; Guérard, ut supra, p. clxix, § 158. 

1 Moisy, ut supra and in his Glossaire comparatif anglo-normand, Caen, 1889, s. v. 
* perque ’. 

172 Gallia Christiana, xi. instrum. coll. 12, 59, 64, 153, 203. 

3 In Godefroy’s Dictionnaire de Tancienne langue frangaise, x. 454, it is stated 
that the quarantaine contained forty perches, but the definition seems to be taken 
from the English evidence in Ducange. Another interesting Norman word in Moisy, 
Dict. de Patois, is fori2re, ‘ headland of a ploughed field.’ This is the source of the forera 
of our medieval Latin deeds. Side by side with it we meet with forerda, forertha, 
forerdum, which are latinizations of the Old English for(e)-yrd, a word that has been 
omitted from the dictionaries, although amply recorded. See my article in the J'ransac- 
tions of the Philological Society, 1898, 530. The Old English word is a compound of 
fore, ‘ before,’ and ierd, ‘ ploughing,’ connected with the verb erian, ‘ plough,’ which 
has a cognate in the Swedish drja. 

™* Cf. Vinogradoff, p. 366. The contrast between inland and sokeland may mean that 
inland is the land, demesne, and otherwise, actually owned by the lord of the soke, 
and that the sokeland is that over which he had rights of jurisdiction and little else. 
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by dgen-land, literally ‘ own-land’, a new word in Old English 
land tenure. In Ectun in the Otley survey land is said to be 
‘indisputably dgen-land ’, which raises a doubt as to the equiva- 
lence of this term and demesne. But it is difficult to suggest any 
other meaning for it, for the surveys are concerned with the lands 
of the archbishop, and hence it is not necessary to distinguish 
any land as his from that assigned to the chapter. This latter 
is described as ‘ priests’ land’ in the Ripon survey. Lenland, 
or land let out on len (the English cognate of German /ehn) or 
in fee, is already known. But weorc-land in the Sherburn survey, 
where it seems to mean the non-demesne land, is an addition to 
the Old English agricultural terminology. Here the work would 
seem to be the services rendered to the lord by the tenants ; if 
this is correct, the ‘works’ must have been something more 
than the opera or boon-works of the tenants in thirteenth-century 
and later customals and surveys. The waste lands mentioned 
under Ripon recall the familiar Domesday entry terra wasta est. 

The soke, it will be noticed, is said to be mid folcrihte ‘ with 
folk-right ’’. This phrase occurs as mid fullan folc-rihte in the 
formula relating to land claims quoted above, perhaps as a 
definition of full ownership, much like the in dominio suo ut de 
feodo of later times.“* It is rendered by Schmid nach vollem 
Volksrecht and by Liebermann nach vollem Landsrecht, but it 
is difficult to find parallel instances of such a use of the preposi- 
tion. Grammatically it would be more satisfactory if we could 
take it in the sense of geriht, ‘ rights, dues,’ and regard the phrase 
as meaning that the sdcn carries with it all the secular dues of the 
folk within it. But for this I can find no proof. It is not easy 
to see how a special exempt jurisdiction such as a soke could be 
said to be ‘ in accordance with the ancient folk-law ’. 

W. H. STEVENSON. 


“8 Vinogradoff, p. 353, states that the Old English name for demesne was hired. 
But the passage quoted by him from a late Old English will, in which the testator 
emancipates all his men ‘ on hirede and on tune’, does not prove this. It is surely 
more reasonable to take this as a reference to the serfs living in the house (hired) and 
those engaged in farm labour on the manor-farm (tin). 

"6 In Cart. Sax. ii. 134 we have a Kentish reference to a folcriht requiring the 
leaving of space for the evesdrip, where folcriht would seem to mean a by-law of 
Canterbury. 
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The Forest Laws and the Death of 
Witham Rufus’ 


HOUGH the verdict of history has condemned William I 
for his forest policy, and in particular for the creation 
of the New Forest, the evidence on which that verdict was based 
has been greatly discredited. The earlier chroniclers, writing in 
strains of indignant denunciation, relate that William drove 
out a flourishing community from a tract of land thirty miles 
in extent in order to make a hunting-ground, and threw down 
churches wholesale, so committing an offence against both man 
and God, which in days to come was visited on his children. 
On the other hand, the Hampshire antiquaries assert that modern 
investigation does not confirm this story, but rather shows that 
the prosperity which William I is said to have so ruthlessly 
swept away never existed in that district. This conflict of opinion 
involves not a mere archaeological discussion about the state 
of a corner of Hampshire eight hundred years ago, but a much 
wider issue; for the traditional account of William’s wanton 
cruelty has affected every estimate of Norman rule, the position 
of the forest laws in constitutional history, and perhaps popular 
feeling towards the game laws in later years. 

Having regard to the amount of study already devoted to 
the subject, and to the limited sources of information—the 
statements of the monastic historians, the evidence of archaeo- 
logical research, and the facts of the Domesday Survey—it is 
unlikely that much further progress can be made by the use 
of them alone. The search must be continued outside. And, as 
Domesday Book and the antiquaries deal in facts which can be 
tested, it is upon the accusations made by the old annalists that 
doubt falls where there is a contradiction. Hence we get a clue 
in the search: to ascertain whether there was anything which 
would lead them to tamper with the truth. It is not pretended 


? This article was in the press at the time of the author’s sudden and lamented 
death on 25 November. It has been necessary, therefore, that I should assume the 
responsibility for its revision, and I have decided to make some small omissions of 


matter, about which I had hoped to be able to communicate with Mr. Parker.— 
Ep. Z£.H.R. 
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that the district occupied by the New Forest was not affected 
during William’s reign; but it is maintained that the data 
of modern archaeologists, together with the silence of the Saxon 
Chronicle on the subject, justify a belief that the creation of the 
New Forest involved no consequences worth recording in history, 
and that the statements of the old writers are, either through 
error or design, untrue. What is now required is to discover 
the cause of the error or the object of the misrepresentation, and 
the means by which the story obtained its extraordinary hold 
on the public mind. 

Let us first examine the story of the New Forest as set down 
by Florence of Worcester. He says : 


Then, on the second day of August .. . William the younger, king of 
England, while hunting in the New Forest, was struck by an arrow aimed 
carelessly by a certain Norman, Walter Tirell, and died. ... Doubtless, 
as common report has it, this was verily the righteous vengeance of God. 
For in the days of old, that is, in the days of King Edward and other 
kings of England before him, that land flourished plentifully with country- 
folk, with worshippers of God and with churches; but at the bidding of 
King William the elder, men were driven away, their houses thrown down, 
their churches destroyed, and the land kept as an abiding-place for beasts 
of the chase: and thence, it is believed, was the cause of the mischance? 


This passage contains a point which arrests the attention of 
the student of forest law. The term forest, as then understood, 
had a technical meaning which renders unnecessary the idea of 
devastation on which Florence lays such stress. In modern use 
we should take it to mean an area covered with timber. Freeman 
notes that the word meant a wilderness rather than a forest.* 
If by this sentence he means that the creation of a forest involved 
making a wilderness of land which was occupied before—solitu- 
dinem faciunt, forestam appellant—it is incorrect. Such land 
would as a rule correspond to a modern deer forest, waste land 
which could not easily be adapted to tillage—foris, outside the 
cultivated area. The term forest, moreover, conveyed an abstract 
idea, for in later times it was customary to speak of the justice 
of the forest, not of the forests, north or south of Trent. A 
forest became such by a stroke of the pen, not by any physical 
change ; the difference was that after the land was afforested 
certain rules were enforced within it for the preservation of the 
vert, that is, the trees and shrubs, and the venison, which included 
the deer and wild boars. To waste a district and ruin the 
inhabitants was unnecessary to the making of a forest, and is 
only alleged in this one case ; and it is doubtful whether William 


* Chron., ed. Thorpe, ii. 44-5. 
* History of the Norman Conquest, iv. (2nd ed., 1876) 609 ; v, (1876) 456. 
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would have countenanced cruelty of so useless a kind as this, 
or whether he was a man to commit gross acts of sacrilege. We 
may admit that he wasted the country during the campaign of 
Hastings, and that he afterwards wasted the north ; but in each 
of these cases he had a definite purpose, in the first strategic, in 
the second political. 

These considerations are sufficient to arouse suspicion. Now 
Florence says that William I found a flourishing countryside here, 
and left nothing but ruins. To this the antiquary replies that 
he finds no trace of early or pre-English villages, except the 
settlements of charcoal burners or potters, and these only at the 
northern part of the forest. Records of cultivation, sale, and 
apportionment before the Norman invasion, though numerous 
in other parts of the country, hardly exist in this area. Practical 
agriculturists could see no sign of cultivation on the heaths 
round about, and the evidence of geology makes early develop- 
ment highly improbable. Finally, there are no remains, such as 
kitchen middens, which would be expected on the sites of the 
villages which are said to have existed. 

Mr. F. H. Baring, in his investigations on the subject of 
the New Forest,* endeavours to ascertain what was done, not 
how or why. He contends that a large number of families were 
evicted from a part of the district. Now a body of men might 
be transplanted without causing distress, and he does not suggest 


that a crime was committed which might call for the vengeance 


of heaven, as do the chroniclers. He says with perfect justice 
that we cannot infer from the absence of remains of houses that 
there were none, as they would certainly have been of wood. 
But if the absence of remains does not prove that there never 
were houses, it does not prove that there were any. When 
Mr. Baring says that too much stress has been laid on the silence 
of the Saxon Chronicle, we readily agree that this silence is no 
answer to his views about the evictions ; but we hold that it is 
strong evidence that what was done was nothing to invite 
indignation, and that the outcry which arose later was due to 
extraneous causes of which the origin should be explored. To 
the inferences which may be drawn from Mr. Baring’s analysis 
we shall revert later. 

Let us pass from the New Forest, which is said to have been 
created at the cost of so much suffering, to the general economy of 
the forests, which are said to have led to so much needless incon- 
venience. These were, in fact, land not chosen for the purpose, 
but relinquished to it because, though breeding deer, it was unculti- 
vated for want of men. In many of these tracts modern science 
has worked great changes, but similar districts exist, especially 


* Domesday Tables (1909), pp. 194 seg. ; ante, xvi (1901), p. 427. 
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in Scotland, to this day. In this connexion we may notice a 
recent paper dealing with the subject from the sheep-farmers’ 
point of view, in which the author expressed the opinion, formed 
as the result of his researches into the history of the breed, 


that the early ovine inhabitants of the Highlands more resembled deer 
than the sheep of the present time. They were of little value for the 
production of either mutton or wool ; the inference being that most of the 
mountains and glens could only carry sheep stock of this worthless descrip- 
tion. This opinion was confirmed by another extensive sheepfarmer who, 
while lamenting the substitution of deer for sheep, admitted that the land 
which would not grow lambs to a fair size, might be better employed in 
raising deer.® 


Similarly, to use these areas as deer preserves was probably the 
best use to which the Normans could have put them, for salted 
venison was a valuable asset in those days when meat was less 
plentiful. Thus the Pipe Roll for 18 Henry III records a payment 
for killing and salting no less than 235 deer in Cumberland, while 
in the 35th and 36th 200 harts and 200 hinds were killed, salted, 
and removed.’ There are other entries about this time dealing 
with the taking of venison in the same county, probably repre- 
senting similar amounts, though only the sum paid is recorded. 
It is manifestly incorrect to say that the forests were devoted to 
amusement, for in these cases the wages of the huntsmen are 
mentioned, it is stated that they were sent to take venison, and 
the destination of the salted carcasses is given ; so that itis clear 
that they were killed for use and not for sport. 

This more useful function of the forests might have been 
noticed had it been observed that the timber was also protected ; 
indeed, that the forests, apart from the deer, were carefully 
managed as estates. The grazing lands (lawndae) within the forest 
were agisted or leased ; dead and fallen wood was sold; honey 
found in the king’s demesne woods was accounted for. Timber 
must not be taken without leave; but where it was plentiful 
there existed generous customary rights, as was the case in 
Inglewood. Gifts of oaks were frequently made by the king’s 
writ for the erection of religious houses, churches, and similar 
public works. In a word, the guiding principle of the manage- 
ment of the forests was sound economy. But the system did not 


5 Leading article in The Field, 18 February 1911. 

* The-Pipe Rolls of Cumberland and Westmorland, 1222-60, ed. F. H. M. Parker. 
The Forest of Cumberland is not chosen as an illustration with a special object, but 
because the present writer is acquainted with it and its records, while its size makes 
its history representative. It was of immense extent, even after being stripped of 
additions made by Henry II, including Inglewood, running from Carlisle to the West- 
morland border, and flanked by Allerdale, the two bailiwicks reaching from the Eden 
on the east to the sea at Maryport. In Inglewood Edward I killed 400 red deer in 
a day (Forest Proceedings, Exchequer, Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer, 5. 35d). 
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go on without change. From the time of John we have records 
of grants of small holdings, clearings, or encroachments made ; as 
time went on larger grants are mentioned, then the grass-lands, 
instead of being agisted, were leased, first for short terms, then 
for a life or lives, and finally conveyed in fee simple or tail.’ 
It is quite true that the records from which these facts are 
drawn are at least a century later than the first complaints against 
the New Forest, and that there was plenty of time for usages to 
be ameliorated ; but even making every allowance for improve- 
ment, it is impossible to reconcile the sound, business-like 
management shown in these documents with the wasteful tyranny 
attributed to William I in the New Forest. 

Next we may notice the feeling raised against the forest laws 
by stories of harsh or cruel punishments. The Charter of the 
Forest, in 1217, enacted that no one should thereafter suffer in 
life or in limb for a trespass in the forest. Presumably we may 
infer from this that both death and mutilation had been em- 
ployed as penalties, though it is agreed that the forest laws 
of William are not to be found in the shape of any genuine 
ordinance : their nature has to be made out from later notices 
and from the rhetorical complaint of the national chronicler. 
But even if this assumption is right, a similar severity did not 
evoke a like protest in other cases. Concerning the false moneyers 
Freeman writes : 


In all these cases, bodily mutilation was the doom of the offender : 
and it may be noticed that, in this generation, we never meet with any 
feeling against punishments of this kind, if only the sufferers were believed 
really to be guilty.§ 


We frequently find the old complaint supported by the catch 
phrase that the life of a deer was worth more than the life of 
aman; yet the same thing may be said with even more force of 
the life of a sheep, for the death penalty for forest offences— 
assuming that it had been previously inflicted—was obsolete 
in 1217, and sheep-stealing remained a capital offence till 1832. 
At the period for which trustworthy records exist, the punish- 
ment was nothing more barbarous than a fine: occasionally the 
culprit was detained in order to make certain of his appearance 
for sentence, if he could not find sureties; but where this 
occurred, the justices were advised of it, and special consideration 
was shown.® And if the procedure was free from cruelty, the 
practice was reasonable, if strict, the justices looking to the 


* The Pipe Rolls for Cumberland in the fifteenth century contain numerous 
instances of these leases. 

® Norman Conquest, v. 159 seq. 

® The procedure is fully described by Mr. G, J. Turner, Select Pleas of the Forest, 
Selden Society, xiii. 
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spirit rather than to the letter of the law. For example, a case 
is given where a man was charged because his mastiff had killed 
a stag. It was then shown that the stag had tried to cross 
Colemire, a marsh near the Solway, during a frost: the poor 
brute fell on the ice and broke its leg, and the mastiff, seeing its 
struggles, went and throttled it. It was further reported that 
no complaint had been made previously against either the dog 
or his master, and the case was very properly dismissed, though 
a conviction on the facts would have been perfectly good.” On 
another occasion two men were charged together : one was fined 
forty pence to the other’s twenty shillings, for no apparent 
reason except that he had broken his leg in the meantime, and 
therefore deserved compassion." These aspects of the forest 
law have been mentioned in order to show that it is as easy, 
with the help of trustworthy materials, to describe it as a useful 
and fair scheme, as to hold it up as a system of meaningless 
cruelty. But picturesque fiction is much easier to write and to 
read than a careful estimate of facts; and it is doubly hard 
to doubt the sixty churches, which Orderic says were destroyed 
to make the New Forest, when Palgrave graphically describes 
the ruins. 

Our next task is, therefore, to ascertain how a gravely erroneous 
report came into existence, why the merits of the forest system 
were suppressed, its true objects misrepresented, and its defects 
emphasized. The quest is not a long one, for the two great 
events in the history of the forest, its foundation and the death 
of William Rufus within it, are connected by the monastic 
writers, who suggest that one was a crime the other its punish- 
ment. Butif we do not accept the story of the creation of the 
New Forest, to what must we ascribe the death of William 
Rufus? Nothing is so incriminating as the attempt to hide 
something. To drag in supernatural intervention to account for 
an accident which might have occurred to any one, suggests 
a deliberate scheme to introduce the judgement of God to hide 
the unlawful act of man. 

Beyond doubt William Rufus possessed many enemies, and 
had made himself specially obnoxious to the church. Possibly 
through mistrust of the clergy, he was a free thinker; and 
it cannot be denied that in his spoken opinions on religion 
he was tactless and brutal in a way that put a weapon into 
their hands. Thus, where certain accused persons came 
unscathed from the ordeal, he cursed any one who should in 
future believe that God was a just judge, and directed that such 
matters should henceforth be tried in his court,” meaning 


© Forest Proceedings, Exchequer, Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, 5. 8d. 
" Ibid. 10d. ® Eadmer, Hist. Nov., p. 102. 
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probably only that he believed the prisoners were guilty and 
had escaped by jugglery. Strong in mind and body, he was 
impatient of anything which could not be explained on material- 
istic grounds ; he would not suffer his sovereignty either to be 
overruled or undermined. It needs no daring flight of fancy to 
imagine a plot against the life of such a man. 

And there are many signs which go to indicate, not merely 
that William Rufus was slain of malice, but that there existed 
a powerful and elaborately organized conspiracy to compass 
his death. Among them the most remarkable is contained in a 
sermon delivered on the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula (1 August), 
the day before the king’s death. This was preached by Fulchered, 
abbot of Shrewsbury, in the church of St. Peter at Gloucester. 
Speaking in terms of the strongest denunciation, he cried that 
the bow of the heavenly wrath was bent against the evildoers : 
suddenly and soon shall it smite.“ The authenticity of the 
statement has been taken for granted ; even if this is a mistake, 
the fabrication has much the same significance. Orderic clearly 
intends the words to be treated as prophetic ; but it is at least 
as easy to suppose that they were spoken with guilty knowledge 
in order to safeguard the conspirators. Then, on the very 
morning of his death, the king received a warning letter from 
Serlo, abbot of Gloucester, in whose church Fulchered’s remark- 
able utterances were made. Can we reasonably be asked to 
believe that both these things were due to chance alone ? 
Probably Serlo was implicated, and was playing a move 
like that of Themistocles before Salamis, sending the king a 
message which would not compromise the plot, but if it failed 
might afford himself protection, perhaps promotion, when the 
king set about punishing the would-be regicides. Serlo’s warning 
is said to have been based on the dream of one of his monks : 
but some such fiction was needed to account for his knowledge 
without admitting guilt ; and the identity of the seer is concealed 
under the description of ‘quidam monachus bonae famae sed 
melioris vitae ’. 

It seems, too, that when William Rufus fell, there was a 
certain preparedness, a certain readiness to make the best of the 
situation, that reads strangely. Henry, it is said, was hunting 
in the New Forest at the time, and on being informed of his 
brother’s death left the body to the good offices of a rustic, 
and rode post-haste to Winchester to seize the royal treasury. 
The corpse, when it arrived—the crazy vehicle which conveyed 
it is said to have broken down on the road—was interred with 
malignant irreverence. The decisive action Henry took suggests 
that he knew his part and was ready to play it. The conduct 


#3 Ordericus Vitalis, x. 12. 
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of the ecclesiastics, in burying William without the rites or even 
the decencies of Christian burial, seems needlessly offensive unless 
they had their cue ; and it is odd that, if he was so vile a being 
as he was then represented, his biographers need afterwards 
have accounted for his death by reference to a sin of his father. 
In both these cases the effect is overstrained. 

But the most interesting speculations connected with the story 
are those which centre round Walter Tirell, who is usually, 
though not always, said to have shot the fatal arrow by which 
the king fell. Mr. Round, writing about Tirell’s family associa- 
tions, has a passage which is probably the most suggestive con- 
tribution to this topic : 


Returning to the parentage of Walter’s wife, we find that it raises a 
curious question by the family circle to which it introduces us. For we 
now learn that Gilbert and Roger de Clare, who were present at Brocken- 
hurst when the King was killed, were brothers-in-law of Walter Tirel, while 
Richard, another brother-in-law, was promptly selected to be Abbot of 
Ely by Henry I, who further gave the see of Winchester, as his first act, 
to William Giffard, another member of the same powerful family circle. 
Moreover, the members of the house of Clare were in constant attendance 
at Henry’s court, and ‘ Eudo Dapifer’, whose wife was a Clare, was one of 
his favourites. I do not say that all this points to some secret conspiracy, 
to which Henry was privy, but it shows at least that he was on excellent 
terms with Walter Tirel’s relatives. 


In the light of these sentences, Tirell’s movements at the time 
of William Rufus’s death gain a new significance. He is com- 
monly said to have been present, and to have slain the king ; he 
immediately fled to the coast and made his escape to his native 
Picardy, and never returned. This suggests guilt: but Suger, 
abbot of St. Denis, records that Tirell most solemnly affirmed, 
when he had no longer any motive for doing so, that he did not 
see the king that day, and was not hunting in that part of the 
forest. As he did this when he had nothing to fear or to gain 
he is entitled to credence. 

These facts strengthen the suspicion that a conspiracy existed. 
As Tirell’s name is associated with the king’s death, it is probable 
that he was in some way implicated; but we have his denial 
that he killed him. Why then should he take to flight ? Having 
regard to Mr. Round’s testimony, he cannot have had much 
to fear from Henry, and in spite of Orderic, it is not likely that 
any of the dead king’s friends would trouble him;” otherwise 
he might have been afraid that some one, perhaps the far-seeing 
Serlo, might denounce him. The simplest explanation is that 

* Feudal England, p. 472. 


** The indignation shown against Tirell at Winchester by the baser sort, described 
by Orderic, may be intended merely to discredit William. 
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his part was to divert suspicion from the real criminal by his 
hasty departure to his home, to which he may have been desirous 
to return. We may notice that, notwithstanding his flight, he 
is not accused of having wilfully killed the king, and that his lands 
in England were not forfeited. An equivocal position such as his 
would then be, would prompt a man to make a solemn denial 
of any hand in the murder, in order to right himself with 
generations to come. 

There is also a tradition, a survival from that memorable 
day, which fits in curiously with the story. It is related in detail 
by Palgrave,’* who tells us that about the hour that Rufus 
died Henry, having recently parted from his brother, was hunting 
in another and distant part of the Jettenwold.” His arbalist 
sprung. While he was repairing it beside a hovel, an old crone 
hobbled forth, and inquired of an attendant the stranger’s name. 
‘It is Henry, brother of our Lord the King.’ ‘ Nay, nay,’ mur- 
mured she, ‘say Henry the King; unless my spells are false, 
before an hour passes, Henry gains the Royal Crown.’ Henry 
rode on, and presently heard of his brother’s death, and by 
prompt action anticipated all opposition. This anecdote suggests 
not merely that the old woman knew of the existence of a plot, 
as Sharon Turner thought, but that Henry, innocently seated 
by her door with his crossbow out of action, had more to do with 
his brother’s death than any historian has hinted, and was 
manufacturing an alibi till he could make a natural appearance 
on the scene and learn the news. 

Seeing that Mr. Round, with the evidence at his disposal, 
will not infer that Henry was a party to a conspiracy against his 
brother—even though the idea of a conspiracy is more or less 
openly introduced by Sharon Turner, Palgrave,” and Freeman 
—we will not venture to suggest that Henry took his life. But, 
supposing that he did it, or was believed to have done so, there 
would be a specially strong motive for fabricating a story that 
the founding of the New Forest was a crime to be visited on the 
head of William Rufus, for attempting to find a scapegoat, and 
for traducing the dead monarch’s character in such a way as 
would discourage sympathetic inquiry into his last moments.™ 


16 Normandy and England, iv. 732. 

“ *The Eotena-wald, the Giants’ Weald, where curses hovered under every 
shade :’ ibid. iv. 644. 

8 Hist. of Engl. i. 148 note. 

* iv. 676, where the anticipation of the king’s death is mentioned. 

*° William Rufus, ii. 325. Theodore Wilks, the Hampshire historian, also frankly 
sums up the evidence: ‘On the whole it seems most probable that William II was 
shot by design’: Woodward, Wilks, and Lockhart, Hampshire, iii. 38. 

*t Thus Eadmer deprecates such debates as unprofitable, ‘ seeing that it is enough 
that he fell by the just judgment of God’: p. 116. 
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Thus we have evidence consistent with the belief in a plot: 
motive before, and apparently attempts to divert suspicion after- 
wards. 

But, if we maintain that the popular account of the origin 
of the New Forest is untrue, some reason must be given for the 
origin of the story, for it is impossible to think that it was purely 
a fabrication. The narrative is probably based on an incident 
referred to in the Saxon Chronicle under the year 1085 : 


Men had great affliction this year ; and the king caused the land about 
the sea to be laid waste, that if his foes should land, they might not 
have whereon they might so readily seize.2* 


The locality is not indicated; we will show why the wasted 
coastline should be identified with the New Forest area. In the 
first place, that district is vulnerable from a strategist’s point 
of view, and one which William might naturally strengthen. 
Secondly, though the Saxon Chronicle is silent on the point, 
later writers assume that it is intended, and may do so on the 
strength of a persistent tradition that the object of the operations 
was military. It is noteworthy that the authors cited below, 
though vague and inconsistent as to details, all preserve the idea 
of a military object. Then again this hypothesis would account 
for, and is the only way of accounting for, the depopulation 
which Mr. Baring describes, and so clears up the one point 
which modern antiquaries have not made good, and which has 
caused their hesitancy to reject the evidence of the chroniclers. 
For if a strip of land adjacent to an existing forest was first 
depopulated for military purposes, and afterwards, as a separate 
enterprise, added to the forest, we understand why Mr. Baring 
finds so much depreciation, while the Saxon Chronicle does not 
denounce the creation of the New Forest. Moreover, if the 
so-called wasting had been for the object of national defence, 
though it might involve distress, it would not have caused the 
indignation which would have been felt if it had been done 
to make a hunting-ground. On the other hand, a very simple 
process would cause it to be believed, first that the strip, then 
that the whole district, had been cleared in order to form a forest. 
Indeed, there are strong indications that the traditional account 
passed through these stages of evolution. In later times Henry 
Knyghton, after stating that it was William Rufus who destroyed 
the churches, records that he did not hunt there for seven years, 
so that the forest might be stocked with deer.” This suggests 
that there had been an interval between the clearance and 
the afforestation. Two hundred years earlier the story took 
another form, namely, that William I destroyed many villages 


* Thorpe’s translation, Rolls Series, ii. 185. *3 Chron., ed. Lumby, i. 110f. 
D2 
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to enlarge the forest.* This is greatly in favour of the view 
that William only created a part of the New Forest. 

The accepted story obtained a footing with extraordinary 
rapidity. Florence, whose account has been noticed, appends 
it to the death of William Rufus; William of Malmesbury 
introduces it into an excursus to the life of William I, describing 
his character and children. Next it becomes an integral part of 
his biography. Even then the details are remarkably incon- 
sistent. Orderic alleges that the enormous number of sixty 
parishes—including presumably as many churches—were 
destroyed. Walter Map gives thirty-six as the figure ;* Henry 
Knyghton gives as alternatives twenty-two and fifty-two. 
As for Orderic, it is hard to deny that he has allowed his feelings 
to override his judgement. His statement about the churches 
aroused some forcible comments from William Cobbett, who 
remarked that, if they were true, ‘this country must, at the time 
of the Norman Conquest, have literally swarmed with people ’.* 
Moreover, Orderic gives a graphic explanation of the name of 
the forest. After mentioning the death of Richard, son of Robert, 
and grandson of William the Conqueror, he says, 


Observe, reader, why the wood in which this youth died is called New. 
In ancient times the district there was well peopled, rich in villages well 
fitted for the dwellings of mankind . . . but William the First, because he 
was a lover of the woods, wilfully destroyed more than sixty parishes, 
drove the country-folk to other parts, and put beasts of the woods there 
instead of men, in order to-have the pleasure of the chase. 


This does not follow. The average community calls a new 
cluster of houses Newton or Newtown, if no more distinctive 
name occurs, because it is a new town. ‘New Forest’ need 
mean no more than land newly afforested, an idea which in- 
volves no idea of destruction. To say that ‘ New’ implies in this 
case land artificially reconverted from cultivation to a wilderness 
is straining the sense to get a desired meaning. It may be, 
however, that Orderic here, like the continuator of William of 
Jumiéges or Knyghton elsewhere, is blundering very near the 
truth ; for it is conceivable that a portion cleared for defensive 
purposes, if afterwards afforested, might get the name of the 
New- Forest, and the name afterwards be generally applied. 

It was left for a French writer to be the first to cast adoubt upon 
the traditional story of the New Forest. In 1753 Voltaire published 
his Abrégé de l Histoire wniverselle, in which occurs this passage : 


On lui reproche encore d’avoir détruit tous les Villages qui se trouvoient 
dans un circuit de quinze lieues, pour en faire une Forét, dans laquelle il 


** Contin. of William of Jumiéges, Hist. Norm. viii. 9. 
*® De Nugis Curialium, v. 6, p. 222. *6 Rural Rides (1830), pp. 623-30. 
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pat goiiter le plaisir de la chasse. Une telle action est trop insensée pour 
étre vraisemblable. Les Historiens ne font pas attention qu'il faut au 
moins vingt années pour qu’un nouveau plan d’arbres devienne une Forét 
propre & la chasse. On lui fait semer cette Forét en 1080, il avoit alors 
63 ans. Quelle apparence y a-t-il qu'un homme raisonnable ait 4 cet 


age détruit les Villages pour semer quinze lieues en bois dans l’espérance 
d’y chasser un jour ? 2? 


The blow told. “It struck a cherished belief of six centuries and 
jarred the whole superstructure built upon it. True, there is 
a weak point in Voltaire’s argument, because he assumes that 
a ‘forest’ must be timbered; still, it set people thinking. 
Gough, re-editing Camden in 1789, takes up an uneasy defensive 
position on the subject, suggestive of one who has been surprised 
by an insignificant opponent ; but on the whole he adopts the old 


attitude. Two of his sentences read curiously in view of later 
work : 


In this age, which will have probabilities instead of facts, Mr. Voltaire 
has first raised a doubt on this occasion. ... One cannot reasonably suppose 
that so many writers of the greatest authority should have published 
a story the falsehood of which must have been notorious to all England, 
especially about a matter in which religion nor party had any concern.8 


The last few words, it is submitted, involve an error, for both 
religion and party were concerned in the matter. 

Warner, in 1795, investigated the question with care and 
summed it up with fairness : 


Though he [William I] certainly either enlarged the limits of an ancient 
forest by adding a considerable tract of land to its former dimensions or 
formed a new one altogether . . . yet that act was not attended by those 
circumstances of outrage and violation which the monkish writers have so 
minutely described.2 


Here at last the old chroniclers are fairly met, and later local 
historians, Mudie, Messrs. Woodward, Wilks, and Lockhart, and 
John R. Wise also side against them. In 1846 the matter was 
commented upon by the Rev. Edward Duke, an antiquary of 
original and independent views : 


It is astonishing in the early ages how readily a fiction promulgated 
by one was eagerly seized on and adopted by successive writers until at 
last it surreptitiously took its place among established truths . . . To the 
recorded fact that William the First dispeopled the country for 30 miles 
round and destroyed 30 churches to make a new forest I attach very 
slight faith : but I believe that he afforested merely that which was native 


woodland ; that he rendered then a large tract of country subject to the 
forest laws.5° 


*7 i, 280. * i, 127. °° Hampshire, i. § 2, p. 37. 
*° Druidical Temples of the County of Wilts, 116. 
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Palgrave, however, not only adheres tenaciously to the old 
faith, but develops it in language prejudiced and pictorial. He 
accepts the sixty ruined churches ;** he accepts the legend of 
Purkiss the charcoal-burner; he quotes St. Jerome to show 
that though persons of divers callings have been canonized no 
hunter was among them. His description is reminiscent of 
Pope’s lines on Windsor Forest.” The views he expresses cannot 
be regarded as a logical judgement, but as he has unquestioningly 
sided with the chroniclers his authority is a force to be reckoned 
with. Much more weight is carried by Freeman’s decision in 
favour of the traditional story. But even here, in assessing the 
value of his considered opinion, we must bear in mind the diffi- 
culty of deciding against the vast bulk of written evidence : there 
was no explanation to account for its inaccuracy, there was merely 
contradiction. 

If the circumstances of William Rufus’s death led to the 
circulation of an untrue version of the origin of the New Forest, 
may not the same process have caused the whole system of the 
forest law to be viewed with unmerited censure as an evil tree 
which could not bring forth good fruit, have ignored its uses, and 
emphasized its defects to point a moral ? 


F. H. M. Parker. 


** Normandy and England, iv. 9, 646. 


% Lines 43 segg. give a paraphrase of the accounts of William I and the New 
Forest, overstated in a manner which even poetic licence cannot justify. 
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Chancellor and Keeper of the Seal under 
Flenry [IT 


LTHOUGH so much has been done towards writing the 
history of Henry III’s reign from the records, the history of 

the chancellors, except those of Henry III’s minority, rests where 
it did when it was written chiefly from the chronicles. The views 
of Matthew Paris have the field almost to themselves, as regards 
the chancery of the period covered by his chronicle, and colour 
the existing accounts even of later chancellors, for whose work 
the record evidence was better known. Matthew Paris was con- 
scious that the chancery had undergone great changes in his time. 
He describes the transference of the seal from one holder to 
another, but is unwilling to give the name of chancellor to any 
of the holders of the seal. According to him the holder of the 
seal, from the time that Ralph Neville resigned it down to 1258, 
is custos sigilli, baiulus sigilli, or vices agens cancellarii, not chan- 
cellor outright. The language of Matthew Paris and the analogy 
of contemporary France account for the widely received opinion 
that there was no chancellor from Ralph Neville to some date 
after the Provisions of Oxford. For instance, Stubbs, in his list 
of Henry’s chancellors in the Select Charters, makes Walter of 
Merton in 1261 the next successor to Ralph Neville* Most of 
the writers in the Dictionary of National Biography went nearly 
as far.2. This view, however, would have been modified had 
the works in question been written after the publication of the 
calendars of patent and close rolls of the reign. It is true that in 
Hardy’s Catalogue of Lords Chancellors the great majority of the 
memoranda in the chancery rolls about the custody of the seal 
have long been summarized ;* but Hardy’s list is not absolutely 
complete, and even as a work of reference its usefulness is limited, 
because it seldom goes beyond the memoranda or formal notices 


* p. 316. Compare the Const. Hist. ii. 51 and note 1, which shows that Stubbs 
here followed Foss. 

* The article in the Dictionary of National Biography on Simon of Cantilupe goes 
to the other extreme, and states that he was chancellor in 1238. 

* A Catalogue of Lords Chancellors, Keepers of the Great Seal, Masters of the Rolls, 
and Principal Officers of the High Court of Chancery, London, 1843. 
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of the custody of the seal.4 From these alone it would often be 
impossible to know whether the holder of the seal was the head 
of the chancery, or whether he was taking the place of a chan- 
cellor who was employed elsewhere. I have therefore made 
some investigations in order to ascertain who was chancellor at 
definite dates. Such information as I have been able to collect 
points to the conclusion that the distinction between the ‘ properly 
constituted chancellors’ before 1238 and after 1258, and the 
‘keepers of the seal’ of the intervening period, has been exag- 
gerated. The chancellor’s position was indeed much changed 
after 1238, but the change was a permanent one. 

There is no need to say anything about the chancery of 
Henry III’s minority,® or of the succeeding ten years. Difficulties 
begin with the disgrace of Ralph Neville in 1238. From that date 
until Neville’s death in 1244 there was a succession of keepers 
acting for short periods. From 1244 to 1250 the seal was held 
in turn by Silvester of Everdon, John Mansel, and John Lexinton, 
but whether any or all of these were chancellors it is by no 
means easy to decide. From 1253 William of Kilkenny, and 
from 1255 Henry Wengham, are called chancellors so definitely 
in the records that there seems to be little doubt that they really 
held the office. With Wengham’s successor, Nicholas of Ely, in 
1260, begins the payment of a chancellor’s fee, which makes it 
comparatively easy to trace the tenure of office by the remaining 
chancellors of the reign. 

The chancellor of Henry III’s early years was still very 
much what he had been under John. The government of the 
papal legate had introduced foreign forms into the chancery for 
the time being, but the chancellor’s position was untouched. 
This is very clearly brought out by the charters of 12 February 
1227 and 14 June 1232, granting to Ralph Neville the chancery 
and the custody of the king’s seal for life. He was to have the 
chancery ‘ with the issues, liberties, and privileges thereof’, as 
enjoyed by the chancellors of previous kings of England, and 
the custody of the king’s seal ‘ with all the liberties and customs 
thereto belonging ’.6 Things remain exactly where they were when 
Walter de Gray received a similar grant of the chancery in 1205. 
The chancellor is still a powerful ecclesiastic, who is allowed to 
make what he can out of the issues of the king’s seal. It might 


* Frequently under Henry III the only record of a change is a minute note in the 
margin of the roll, as Hic recepit I. de Lexinton sigillum regis; but towards the end 
of the reign the form which is usual in the fourteenth century, Memorandum quod, &c., 
with precise indication of time and place, becomes commoner, and is written in large 
letters across the membrane. 

° See Professor Powicke’s article on ‘The Chancery during the Minority of 
Henry III’, anie, vol. xxiii. 220-35, 1908. 

® Cal. of Charter Rolls, i. 9, 156. 
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be expected that the king would have profited by his experience 
of his first chancellor, Richard Marsh, who left all the work 
of the chancery to the vice-chancellor, Ralph Neville. He was 
tenacious of his position as chancellor, but it is hard to see what 
practical use he was to king or country. Yet Henry III appointed 
Ralph Neville for life, thus burdening himself with another 
chancellor who could not be removed; and what is more, he 
deliberately contemplated that Neville would delegate his work 
to somebody else. He is either to keep the seal in his own proper 
person, or to appoint a sufficient person ‘ who shall make oath to 
the king that he will faithfully keep the seal, before he receives the 
custody of it’. Moreover, if this person dies, or receives pro- 
motion, or is removed by the king or the chancellor, or resigns, 
the chancellor may appoint somebody else. However, Neville 
does not seem to have availed himself of this permission. From 
1227 to the day when he gave up the seal in August 1238 charters 
are given by his hand with the utmost regularity. The very few 
given by the king’s hand are so given for a special reason, generally 
because they were in favour of Neville or the see of Chichester.’ 
The only time when we hear of a vice-chancellor is in 1230, 
during the king’s absence abroad. Then charters were given by 
the hand of N. Neville as the chancellor’s representative. 
Down to 1238, then, we are still far from the ‘ constitutional’ 
chancellors of the end of the reign. Owing to ‘the accident of 
Henry III’s minority ’’, however, Neville’s formal appointment 
was made in the parliament of 1227, and it was possible to 
look back in later years and say that he was appointed with the 
assent of the council; but in view of the terms of his appoint- 
ment, too much importance must not be attached to this claim. 
His real right to continue in office after his quarrel with the king 
in 1238 was not that he could only be removed with the consent 
of the barons, but that he had been appointed, like Walter de 
Grey, for life. It must be remembered that in other ways the 
chancery was from 1227 to 1238 still very much in the same 
primitive condition as under John. The staff still consisted 
of the clerks and serjeants of the king’s chapel. The chancellor 
still received an irregular income from the profits of the seal, 
without accounting to the king for any part of it. It was only 
after Neville’s disgrace that the chancery staff became clearly 
differentiated from that of the chapel, and that on the one hand 
the issues of the seal began to be accounted for by an officer who 
developed into the keeper of the hanaper, while on the other, 


* e.g. the grant of the chancery to Neville. 

* Charter Roll, 14 Henry III, pt. 2, schedule of charters dat. per manum N. de 
Neuill. gerentis vices venerabilis patris R. Cicestrensis episcopi, cancellarii nostri. 

* Cf. Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 41. 
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the chancellor, no longer allowed to farm the issues of the seal, 
was compensated by the payment of a reasonable stipend from 
the exchequer. 

When the king received the seal from Neville in August 
1238 he could not appoint a new chancellor, and it is probable 
that he was not very anxious to do so. He had by this time 
learnt a lesson about the inconvenience of life chancellors. For 
some weeks writs were made in the wardrobe." The charters of 
the next few years, given by the king’s hand, are attested by an 
ever-changing group of household officers and clerks; but the 
records give us no definite information about the custody of the 
seal until 1240. The chroniclers have a good deal to say about this 
period. The Annals of Tewkesbury tell us that the seal was held 
by William of Cantilupe the younger, Brother Geoffrey of the 
Temple, and others ; ** Matthew Paris, that it was held by Brother 
Geoffrey and John Lexinton.” This is likely enough, for during 
the time that the seal was in the wardrobe it would probably 
be in the charge of Brother Geoffrey, then keeper of the wardrobe. 
In later years, too, when the seal was left in the wardrobe during 
the chancellor’s absence from court, a lay officer of the house- 
hold was often associated with the keeper of the wardrobe in 
its custody. William of Cantilupe, as steward of the household,“ 
was likely enough to be chosen for this duty. The next statements 
of Matthew Paris are less easy to believe. On 7 April 1239 
William of Cantilupe, the steward’s father, died, and next week 
Henry III tried in vain to recall Ralph Neville to office.” If 
the younger Cantilupe were in charge of the seal, it is credible 
enough that he would wish to resign it after his father’s death. 
It is likely, too, that Ralph Neville, having secured the profits 
of the seal, would refuse to undertake the work again. As yet, 
however, I have not found any evidence in the records for or 
against the story. About the 15th of August 1239 the count of 
Flanders visited England, and received a grant of 500 marks 
a year from the exchequer. The following Easter, Paris tells 
us, Master Simon the Norman, who had had the custody of the 
seal for some time, was compelled to give it up, and banished from 
the king’s court and council, because he refused to sign the 
grant of a toll of fourpence a sack on wool taken from England 
to Flanders. Brother Geoffrey was disgraced at the same time, 
because he also would not agree to it, and the abbot of Evesham 


Cal. of Charter Rolls, i. 235; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 231; Close Rolls, 
1237-42, p. 95. 


" Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 232. 

1 Annales Monastici, i. 110. 8 Chron. Mai. iii. 495. 

™ Charter Roll, 23 Hen. III, 30 October, &c. A writ of 13 October 1338 was to 
be sealed in his presence by Henry of Bath: Close Rolls, 1237-42, p. 148. 

® Chron. Mai. iii. 529, 530. © Ibid. p. 617. 
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received the seal.!7 It is certain that Brother Geoffrey was 
succeeded by Peter of Aigueblanche as keeper of the wardrobe 
in February 1240, and that in April 1240 Richard Crassus, 
abbot of Evesham, received the seal. The grant of 500 marks 
a year to the count of Flanders is well authenticated,” but the 
story of Simon’s custody of the seal and disgrace remains obscure. 

In 1242, when the king went abroad, the records introduce 
the names of the men who in turn held the seal for nearly ten 
years to come. The seal used in England was held by Silvester 
of Everdon under the direction of the bishop of Chichester, then 
restored tofavour. The king’s seal abroad was held in succession 
by the abbot of Evesham, John Lexinton, and John Mansel.” 
During the few months which intervened between the king’s 
return from Gascony in September 1243 and Neville’s death in 
February 1244, Neville seems to have continued to act as chan- 
cellor. A charter of 6 December and two later ones are given by 
his hand.** On 18 January 1244 the sheriffs were ordered to 
compel all who owed fees to the chancellor for writs to pay their 
debts. 

Ralph Neville’s death left the king free to appoint a chancellor. 
The problem is whether he did so. There is evidence that some 
changes in the working of the chancery at once took place. A 
memorandum on the Fine Roll of 1244-5 tells us that fines were 
taken into the king’s hands in that year.” It seems probable 
that the system of chancery organization which prevailed until 
the end of the middle ages was introduced almost at once, for a 
certain Wibert de Kancia accounted for the issues of the chancery 
from the time that the king took it into his own hands to 
Michaelmas 1246,”* and before very long this Wibert is described 
as keeper of the hanaper.” For the rest of the reign there are 
frequent references to the keeper of the hanaper, and the sur- 
viving accounts of Wibert’s successor, John Fauconer, show that 
Henry’s keeper of the hanaper received the fees for writs and 
charters, bought wax and parchment, and paid the wages of his 


% Ibid. iii. 629; iv. 63; v. 91. 8 Ante, vol. xxiv, p. 439, 1909. 
*® Cal. of Charter Rolls, i. 251. 
*° Memorandum that the count of Flanders received 500 marks de annuo feodo suo 


from 24-40 Hen. III, Close Roll, 51 Hen. III, m. 8. 

** Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 290; Foedera, i. 244. 

* Close Rolls, 1237-42, pp. 502, 514, 517, 519; Réles Gascons, i. 29, 97, 115, 127, 
519, 674, 1120; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 390. 

*3 Charter Roll, 28 Hen. III, m. 4. 

** Close Roll, 28 Hen. III, m. 16d: Rex vicecomiti Wigornie. Precipimus tibi quod 
omnes illos de comitatu tuo qui tenentur in debito venerabili patri R. Cycestrensi episcopo, 
cancellario nostro, distringas ad debita illa ei soluenda. Ita quod ei soluantur antea 
clausum Pasche. A list of charters follows. 

*° Fine Roll, 29 Hen. III, m. 12d. *6 Liberate Roll, 30 Hen. III, m. 3. 

*7 Liberate Roll, 43 Hen. III, m. 7. 
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underlings, just in the same way as his successors in the fourteenth 
century. 

In November 1244 Silvester of Everdon received the seal,” 
and held it until he was promoted to the see of Carlisle at the 
end of 1246. The Waverley and Tewkesbury annals describe 
him as the king's chancellor; Matthew Paris, however, is careful 
to say that he was acting in the place of a chancellor. 

He was succeeded by one of the most puzzling of Henry’s 
seal-bearers, John Mansel. Mansel held the seal for nearly 
a year from November 1246 to August 1247, and again for 
about a year from August 1248 to September 1249.*4 Throughout 
his long career Mansel assumed a position of authority in the 
chancery which is not easy to account for. Did he in later years 
tear up writs, pass letters with his approval, and order them to 
be enrolled, because he was a trusted counsellor of the king, or 
because he had once been his chancellor? It has been stated 
that before 1240 he had acted as the king’s chancellor.” As 
Neville was still alive in 1240 Mansel could not, of course, be 
chancellor of England. But there seems to be some ground for 
surmising that Henry wished him to succeed to Neville’s office. 
If the office in the exchequer to which he was appointed in 1234 
was that of chancellor of the exchequer,” he was in direct line 
of succession to the chancellorship of England, for several times 
in this reign the chancellor of the exchequer was chosen for the 
higher office. In January 1240 John Mansel received 20 marks 
towards a sum of £25 which he claimed for the wages of a clerk, 
qui sedit ad scaccarium loco ipsius Iohannis, a festo Sancti Michaelis 
anno regni nostri xxii° (1238) vsque ad Natale anno regni nostri 
xaviij? (1239), ut dicitur.** Now in May 1238 John Mansel was 
sent abroad on the king’s business.® So it is possible that the 
clerk in question simply took Mansel’s place at the exchequer 
while he was engaged elsewhere. On the other hand, the phrase 
is exactly that used of the clerk who sat at the exchequer in the 
place of the king’s chancellor. It is just possible that Mansel 
soon returned from his mission in 1238, and was in time to assume 
the custody of the seal in September 1238, after the few weeks 
of irregular custody in the wardrobe which followed Neville’s 
disgrace in August 1238. In May 1240 Mansel was sent on 

*® Close Roll, 29 Hen. III, m. 20. 


*® Everdon received the seal again from the wardrobe on 18 March 1246: Cal. 
of Charter Rolls, i. 291. 


*® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, p. 508. 
** Close Roll, 32 Hen. III, m. 5; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, p. 47. 
*® Gasquet, Henry III and the English Church, pp. 196-8. 


* Close Roll, 18 Hen. III, m. 16, printed by Madox, Hist. of the Exch., p. 580, 
note r (ed. 1711). 


Liberate Roll, 24 Hen. IIT, m. 20. 
% Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, pp. 219 and 220. 
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another embassy,® and this may account for the seal being 
given to the abbot of Evesham in April. In 1242 Mansel held the 
seal for a short time while the king was abroad, but his chief 
occupation in 1242 and 1243 was the government of Gascony.” 
A curious little memorandum sewn on to the Close Roll of 1243-4 
seems to show that John Mansel enjoyed peculiar advantages of 
access to the king and obtaining writs. Mansel is to be asked 
on behalf of the justiciary of Ireland to speak to the king about 
having the custody of the land which belonged to John le Poer. 
He is also to be asked to speak to the king about having royal 
letters directed to the justiciary performing what the king 
promised at Waltham in the presence of Earl Richard his brother, 
Peter of Savoy, and the archbishop of York.* 

It is a remarkable fact that a layman, John Lexinton, the 
miles literatus of Matthew Paris, should have had the custody 
of the seal for such long periods. He held the seal longer than 
anybody else while the king was abroad in 1242 and 1243. He 
had it again for a year from 1247 to 1248, and for more than 
a year from 1249 to 1250. It seems pretty clear, however, 
that he was not a premature instance of a lay chancellor, for he 
is distinctly described as the steward while he held the seal.” 
If there was any chancellor at this time, it was more probably 
the absent John Mansel. 

The report of the parliaments of 1244 and 1248 given by 
Matthew Paris” affords some hints about the position of the 
chancellorship at that time. The parliament of 1244 sums up 
very forcibly the lessons to be learnt from the last years of Ralph 
Neville. A justiciar and a chancellor are to be elected, and they 
ought to be constantly with the king. If for any reason the 
king removes the seal from the chancellor, whatever is signed in 
the interval is to be null and void. The seal must be restored 
to the chancellor, and no new justiciar or chancellor can be 
appointed without the solemn assembly and assent of all. This 
is, of course, a condemnation of the removal of the seal from Ralph 
Neville, and of the succession of courtier keepers. Still less do 
the magnates wish to see the chancellorship in abeyance altogether. 
The year of Neville’s death, when no successor had been appointed, 

%* Liberate Roll, 24 Hen. III, m. 12. 


* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1232-47, pp. 345, 361, 399. 

3° Close Roll, 28 Hen. ITI, m. 17d. 

* Fine Roll, 31 Hen. III, m. 2: Hic suscepit Iohannes de Lexinton custodiam 
sigilli (after writ of 15 September). Close Roll, 32 Hen. III, m. 9: Memorandum 
quod I. de Lessinton recessit a curia die Lune decimo die Maij, de Wallingeford, postquam 
sigillauerat, & rediit ad curiam apud Wodestok die Iouis proximo ante sigillacionem. 

*° Close Roll, 33 Hen. ITI, m. 2; ibid. 34 Hen. III, mm. 15, 13, and 12. 

“' Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, p. 3 (10 December 1247); Fine Roll, 32 Hen. III, 
mm. 12 and 13 (5 January and 15 March 1248). 

* Chron. Mai. iv. 367; v. 7, 20. 
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was a favourable one in which to urge that there should again be 
a powerful justiciar and a powerful chancellor, chosen by the 
magnates and removable only by them. In 1248 the grievance 
is a very different one. The magnates do not complain that the 
great offices of state are not filled, but that they are filled by 
unworthy, self-seeking men, who consult, not the public welfare, 
but the king’s arbitrary will, and, incidentally, try to line their 
own pockets. The king answers that he will not remove his 
justiciar, chancellor, or treasurer, or appoint others in their places. 
This account is not easily reconciled with the theory of a vacant 
chancellorship. 

William of Kilkenny’s tenure of the seal is typical of the 
close connexion of the chancery with the king’s household in 
the middle period of the reign. John Lexinton was thrice absent 
from court in 1250. On two of these occasions the seal was 
committed to the care of Peter of Rivaux, the keeper of the 
wardrobe, and of Master William of Kilkenny, then controller.” 
As controller of the wardrobe, probably, he had been ordered 
in December 1249 to provide Christmas robes for the clerks of the 
chancery.“ When Kilkenny’s sole charge of the seal began the 
records do not make clear. Matthew Paris makes it 1250.% 
At any rate, in 1251 he is officially described as portitor sigilli."® 
Kilkenny held the seal until he was succeeded in January 1255 
by Henry Wengham ;* but in what capacity he held it con- 
temporary opinion was not agreed. At the end of his time of 
office he was exempted ‘ from all reckonings and demands for the 
time that he was keeper of the seal in England ’,* and I have 
only been able to discover one passage in the chancery rolls 
in which he was officially called chancellor.” A charter of 
Peter of Savoy, of 18 April 1253, was attested by ‘ William of 
Kilkenny, the chancellor’, as well as by John Mansel, Henry 
Wengham, and others.” That Kilkenny should be so described 
in a formal document enrolled on the Patent Roll might be enough 
to prove that he was officially regarded as chancellor, at any rate 
by 1253. Several letters address him as chancellor, but too 
much reliance cannot be placed on these. Ralph Neville, for 
instance, was frequently called chancellor by his correspondents 

*3 Close Roll, 34 Hen. ITI, mm. 15 and 12. 
“ Close Roll, 34 Hen. III, m. 18. ® Chron. Mai. v. 130. 

“6 Close Roll, 35 Hen. III, m. 9, 1 July. On 16 May 1253, when Kilkenny was ill, 
Lexinton and Peter Chaceporc received the seal; Fine Roll, 37 Hen. III, m. 9. 


* Close Roll, 39 Hen.*III, m. 19; Cal. of Charter Rolls, i. 438; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 
1247-58, p. 393. * Ibid. p. 393. 

** The other instance given in the article on Kilkenny in the Dictionary of National 
Biography is from Placitorum Abbreviatio, p. 133. 

© Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, p. 188; Foedera, i. 288. 

* Ancient Correspondence, vi. 172, 173, printed in Royal Letters, ed. Shirley, ii. 98, 
100 ; cf. Cal. of Papal Registers, Letters, i. 302. 
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during the chancellorship of Richard Marsh, when Neville was 
only vice-chancellor. It was natural that petitioners for some 
favour should magnify the office of their patron. The Winchester 
and Burton annals call Kilkenny the king’s chancellor.” Paris 
is uncertain how to describe him. He says that Kilkenny was 
appointed to the custody of the seal in 1250. Later he says that 
Kilkenny filled the office of chancellor, and was called chancellor, 
and describes him as domini regis cancellarius, vel vices agens 
cancellarii.= On the whole, Paris seems to think that Kilkenny 
did the work of a chancellor, but is not quite sure whether he 
was entitled to the name, which the world in general gave him. 
Henry Wengham, Kilkenny’s successor, presents fewer diffi- 
culties. We are definitely told that he received the seal on 
5 January 1255, the day that Kilkenny gave it up. He is 
described as chancellor when he witnesses important deeds, 
just as Kilkenny was, but more instances of this survive; for 
instance, a quit-claim of July 1255, and a bond to the Italian 
merchants in June 1257.** From time to time the records note 
that certain things were done in the chancery in the presence, 
or by the orders, of Wengham, the chancellor. On 10 June 1256 
the proceeds of chancery fines were handed to the treasurer in 
the presence of Henry Wengham, the chancellor.” A bond of 
25 July 1256 was enrolled by licence of Henry Wengham, the 
chancellor.’ On 14 March 1257, Henry Wengham, the chancellor, 
handed the letters of the countess of Provence to Peter of Win- 
chester, clerk of the wardrobe.” A charter was sealed by Henry 
Wengham, the chancellor, on Tuesday in Whitsun week, 1258.% 
In November 1259, Henry Wengham, the chancellor, was present 
together with the marshal and justiciary of England at a council 
in the queen’s chapel at Westminster.” He is described as chan- 
cellor when the royal assent was given to his election as bishop 
of London on 29 June 1259. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
recall these facts, for Henry Wengham has been generally recog- 
nized as a chancellor. Stubbs refers to him as the royal chancellor 
in 1258," though he does not include him in his list of ‘ properly 
constituted chancellors’ in the Select Charters. Wengham has 
obtained recognition, however, principally because he was allowed 


* Annales Monastici, ii. 94, i. 318. 

% Ipsis diebus supplevit officium cancellarii magister Willelmus de Kilkenni.. . 
qui et cancellarius appellatus est: Chron. Mai. v. 464. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, pp. 440, 563. 

*® Close Roll, 40 Hen. III, m. 10d; cf. Cal. of Charter Rolls, 1257-1300, p. 3, 
a notarial instrument of 15 Kal. Ian. 1257. 

°° Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, p. 521; cf. remission of fees on certain charters by 
the chancellor in September 1260 ; Cal. of Charter Rolls, ii. 28 and 29. 


Close Roll, 41 Hen. III, m. 10d. % Cal. of Charter Rolls, ii. 27. 
* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, p. 61. ° Ibid. p. 29. 
* Const. Hist. ii. 655 (3rd ed.). 
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to continue in office after the Provisions of Oxford. But it should 
be noted that in the official record of his oath to the barons in 
July 1258 he is not called chancellor; we are simply told that 
Henricus de Wengham prestitit sacramentum coram baronibus Anglie 
de custodia sigilli regis. It is hardly safe, therefore, to lay too 
much stress on the fact that Kilkenny is simply called custos 
sigilli nostri in his quittance in 1255. Henry Wengham stands 
on the line of transition to the later type of chancellor. He was 
undoubtedly a chancellor, and yet at the same time he was 
appointed in the first instance by the king, and not by the council, 
and he did not receive the income of four or five hundred marks 
from the exchequer which all the later chancellors of the reign 
enjoyed. 

The careers of the later chancellors are well known, but it 
has not always been noticed how among the violent alternations 
between baronial and royalist chancellors the position of chancellor 
acquired certain permanent characteristics. On 28 November 
1260 Henry ordered the exchequer to pay 100 marks to Master 
Nicholas, archdeacon of Ely, the chancellor, for the support 
of himself and the clerks of the chancery.* The roll continues : 


et sciendum quod per regem & magnates predictos (de consilio nostro) prouise 
sunt quadringente marce ad sustentacionem cancellarii & clericorum pre- 
dictorum percipiende per annum ad quatuor terminos, videlicet in festo 
Sancti Martini C marce, in festo Sancti Hillarii C marce, in quindena Pasche 
C marce, in quindena Natiuitatis Sancti Iohannis Baptiste C marce, per 
regem & consilium. 


Now this grant, devised for the benefit of the baronial chancellor 
in 1260, continued without intermission to the end of the reign. 
For Thomas of Cantilupe it was raised from 400 to 500 marks ; 
but after the battle of Evesham, when Cantilupe was summarily 
replaced by Walter Giffard, the grant continued, and at the 
same rate, 500 marks. It was not until the beginning of Edward I’s 
reign that the chancellor’s fee was allowed to fall into abeyance, 
and then in the middle of the reign it was revived, and continued 
to be the normal remuneration for the chancellor for considerably 
more than a century to come. 

Henceforth the writs for payment of the chancellor’s fee 
make it pretty clear who held the seal, and also that the keepers 
of the seal were fully recognized chancellors. Nevertheless the 
rapid changes, and the way in which the same men held office 
twice over, have caused some confusion. Walter of Merton, 
chancellor from 12 July 1261 to 1263, was naturally called upon 


® Close Roll, 42 Hen. ITI, m. 6d. * Liberate Roll, 45 Hen. III, m. 16. 
** Liberate Roll, 45 Hen. III, m. 6; Close Roll, 45 Hen. III, mm. 8 and 10d; 
‘Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, p. 165; Cal. of Charter Rolls, ii. 37. Merton had frequently 
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to take office between the death of Henry III and the return 
of Edward I from abroad. Nicholas, archdeacon of Ely, was 
chancellor from 18 October 1260 to July 1261, and again from 
19 July to December 1263. John Chishull was chancellor from 
December 1263 to February 1265, and from 30 October 1268 ® 
to July 1269. Chishull has met with hard treatment. Hardy 
omits his first chancellorship altogether, and The Dictionary of 
National Biography says that he received the seal on the first 
occasion ‘only apparently as an official responsible for its safe 
keeping’, and that ‘ he is never definitely spoken of as chancellor’. 
But as early as 24 December 1263 we hear that Chishull, cancellarius 
noster, had received 20 marks ad sustentacionem suam & clericorum 
cancellarie nostre,® and Chishull is twice called chancellor, during his 
second brief tenure of office, on the Liberate Roll of 53 Henry ITI, 
and four times at least on the Patent Roll.” The other chancellors 
have fared better; but even in the case of men like Nicholas 
of Ely and Walter of Merton, whose constitutional importance 
drew attention to the chancery memoranda about their custody 
of the seal, some vague statements have passed current.”* 

The evidence of the Charter Rolls is against the view that 
there is a great gulf between Wengham and the later chancellors. 
It is stated in the introduction to the first volume of the Calendar 
of them ™ that a charter ‘was originally stated to be given 


held the seal when Wengham was ill, or absent from court: Close Roll, 42 Hen. III, 
m.8; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1247-58, pp. 628, 629 (7 May 1258); Close Roll, 43 Hen. III, 
m. 15; Liberate Roll, 43 Hen. III, m. 8 (15 to about 25 November 1258); Cal. of 
Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, p. 29; Close Roll, 43 Hen. III, m.8; Liberate Roll, 43 Hen. ITI. 
m. 4 (5 June and 6 July 1259). 

® Close Roll, 44 Hen. III, mm. 2 and 3d; Liberate Roll, 44 Hen. III, m. 1; Cal. 
of Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, p. 97. 

°° Close Roll, 47 Hen. III, m. 6; Cal. of Pat. Roils, 1258-66, p. 281. 

* Chishull obtained the seal after the king left Windsor (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, 
p. 305), and held it while the king was abroad, from 23 December (Close Roll, 48 Hen. ITI, 
m.7; Liberate Roll, 48 Hen. III, m. 5). 

*§ Close Roll, 53 Hen. II, m. 13; Pat. Roll, 53 Hen. III, m. 30. 

** Liberate Roll, 48 Hen. III, m. 7. There is an order for another instalment 
in similar terms on 4 February 1264: ibid. m. 5. 

© Liberate Roll, 53 Hen. III, mm. 10 (24 February 1269) and 6 (20 May 1269) ; 
Patent Roll, 53 Hen. III, mm. 23, 22, 20, and 14. Ancient Correspondence, vol. viii, 
nos. 2-6, are addressed to him as chancellor. 

7 Stubbs and the Dictionary of National Biography make Merton succeed Ely 
‘ probably’ in April 1261, but the records are quite precise about July 12. Godfrey 
Giffard ceased to be chancellor ‘ before 1270’ (Dictionary of National Biography), 
though Chishull certainly succeeded him on 30 October 1268. Hardy, usually so 
accurate, makes Richard of Middleton chancellor on 14 January 1269, but 29 July is 
the real date(Close Roll, 53 Hen. III, m. 3; Liberate Roll, 53 Hen. III, m. 3; Cal. 
of Charter Rolls, ii. 124). Sir James Ramsay in The Dawn of the Constitution has 
a full list of chancellors from Merton to Middleton, but under keepers of the seal he 
mentions only Kilkenny, Wengham, and John of Caux. In connexion with the 
last named he makes a curious slip. In the parliament of October 1260 ‘ John of Caux, 
abbot of Peterborough, became keeper of the seal, and Nicholas, archdeacon of Ely, 
treasurer ’, * pv. 
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by the hand of the chancellor or his deputy; but from the 
year 1227, when King Henry III took the seal into his own hands. 
the final clause has normally run, Data per manum nostram apud 
é&c., die, &c.’ Now this, though true no doubt as a wide 
generalization covering a considerable period of time, is misleading 
as a summary of the facts. It is misleading to say that Henry took 
the seal into his own hands in 1227, since the one use he made 
of his complete majority in this connexion was to issue a charter 
granting the chancery to Neville with very full powers. Secondly, 
from 1227 to 1238 charters are, with very few exceptions, granted 
per manum Radulfi de Neville, cancellarii nostri. But from the 
time when Henry took the seal into his own hands in 1238 very 
few charters are given by the hand of the chancellor, and it 
is even rare for the chancellor to be mentioned amongst the 
witnesses. Nicholas of Ely only appears as chancellor amongst 
the witnesses in two charters of 1260-1, 5 and 28 February.” 
His name is not mentioned at all after that, until in June there 
is a group of charters given, in the old fashion, by the hand of 
the chancellor, on 1, 14, 18, andtwo on 25 June. It would be unsafe, 
however, to assume that because in Nicholas of Ely’s time we have 
a recurrence to the old formula, there is something wrong about 
the omission of reference to a chancellor in the time of Wengham 
and Kilkenny. Merton is seldom a witness, and then is not 
called chancellor. Chishull is not mentioned at all. In the 
Charter Rolls the next appearance of the chancellor in an official 
position is on 14 March 1265. Charters of 14, 20, 29, and 1 March 
are dat. per manum magistri Thome de Cantilupo, cancellarii 
nostri. Walter Giffard, though he appears at the head of witnesses 
to charters immediately after Evesham, is not there described 
as chancellor. His successor, Godfrey Giffard, hardly ever appears 
amongst the witnesses in the Charter Rolls of 51 & 52 Henry III, 
until he heads the witnesses as cancellarius noster on 22 February 
1268. From that time he appears frequently among the witnesses, 
but is not always described as chancellor. He is quite as often 
simply ‘G. elect of Worcester’. John Chishull witnesses as 
chancellor pretty constantly in the roll of 53 Henry III, but 
his successor, Middleton, only appears once in this roll. So the 
old formula, ‘by the hand of the chancellor,’ is only used for 
two short periods, by the two most baronial chancellors, Nicholas 
of Ely and Cantilupe. It is quite common for the chancellor’s 
name to be omitted altogether from the list of witnesses, or to 
be mentioned without the name of his office, even down to the 
end of the reign of Henry III. 

Despite the wish of the reforming oligarchy to get back to 


* Charter Roll, 45 Hen. III, charters in favour of Imbert of Montferraunt and 
Philip Basset. 
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the good old days of Henry’s ancestors, the chancellors of the 
period after 1259 have more in common with the chancellors or 
keepers of 1238-59 than with those of an earlier period. The 
constant changes in personnel were of course actually brought 
about by changes of fortune between the contending parties. 
Yet the barons in 1258 declared for an annual as well as for an 
elective chancellor. If their programme had been carried out 
there would have been a succession of ‘ constitutional’ chan- 
cellors even more short-lived, powerless, and unlike the Ralph 
Neville type than Everdon, Mansel, Lexinton, and Kilkenny. 
The chancellor’s fee was devised by king and council for the 
benefit of Nicholas of Ely, yet it was adopted by Henry for 
his own chancellors because it accorded with the policy he had 
already formulated for himself. The hanaper system was worked 
out between 1244 and 1255, when the king had the chancery 
in his own hands. 

With regard to the status of the seal bearer from 1244 to 
1260, we must remember that there was not much need to define 
the position of Mansel and the rest in the records. The old habit 
of describing the office of each witness to a charter was falling 
into desuetude. For nearly ten years after 1227 the stewards, 
for instance, are carefully distinguished in a list of witnesses, but 
after that only a rare and unusually formal list would mention 
their office. On the other hand, the Patent and Close Rolls, still 
in their early days, are on the whole meagre in their information, 
compared even with those of the end of the reign. Even after 
1258, when memoranda about the seal are fuller and more frequent, 
it is quite common to mention the transference of the seal from 
one holder to another without mentioning whether either was 
chancellor. Our best source of information about later chancellors 
is the order for the payment of their fee. Had the chancellor’s 
fee been devised by 1244, it seems not improbable that John 
Mansel at least would have lived to receive it. 

To turn to wider and more important issues, it seems clear 
that king and barons both took their share in substituting a 
salaried officer of limited powers and term of office for the old 
type of irresponsible magnate. Save in times of exceptionally 
strained relations, the barons allowed Henry’s charters to be 
‘given by his own hand’. But if the chancellor no longer loomed 
so large in charters, the actual custody of the seal was held to be 
of greate importance than ever before. It was too important for 
the chancellor to delegate it to anybody else, except for a short 
time. Even for a few days the chancellor’s absence is recorded. 
If the chancellor had lost some of his dignity as a magnate, 
he had become more important as the keeper of the seal. 

L. B. DrsBen. 
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The Treaty of Charlottenburg 


HE treaty signed by Great Britain and Prussia at Charlotten- 

burg on 10 October 1723 seems to have been concluded at short 
notice. There is no hint of any preliminary negotiation either in 
the dispatches of James Scott from Berlin’ or in those of the 
Prussian envoy to George I, Baron von Wallenrodt.? Townshend’s 
letter of 8 September, cited below, shows that it was in con- 
templation then, and the full powers used by him and Carteret 
are dated the previous day.* But they were for concluding 
treaties with any of the king’s German neighbours, not with 
Prussia specifically, and those given to the Prussian ministers 
bore even date with the treaty. Certainly both the British 
government and Frederick William I were anxious to draw 
the existing bonds of alliance closer, but on the other hand 
George I was cool in the matter, and Bernstorff and his 
following in the Hanoverian ministry were not less jealous of 
Prussia than of old. Before speculating on the particular con- 
junction which produced the treaty, it will be well to examine 
the position of Prussia, and secondarily of Sweden and Denmark, 
in this year 1723, and particularly in their relations with George I 
and Peter the Great. Notice also must be taken of the alarm 
excited by the cruise of the Russian fleet. I have shown in 
a previous article* how the efforts of France, after the peace of 
Nystad, to make alliance with Russia were thwarted by the 
insistence of George I that he must be included as a principal 
party. 

Since George had forced upon Frederick William the treaties of 
1719 with Great Britain and Hanover,® a reasonable accord 
between them had been maintained by their joint contentions 
with Austria and by their common interest in defending protes- 
tant liberties in Germany. But there was still a lack of harmony 
on other questions. With the great issue of the time, the settle- 
ment of southern Europe on the terms of the quadruple alliance, 
Frederick William would not concern himself ; and, in spite of all 

1 Record Office, Prussia 17. 

* KG6nigliches Geheimes Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

® The original, Staatsarchiv, Berlin; a copy in the king of Prussia’s ratification, 
Record Office, Treaties 411. * Ante, xxvi. 278. 

® See the author’s George I and the Northern War, ch. xxiii. 
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that George could do, he steadily refused to be involved in any 
action against Peter the Great. On the other side Hanoverian 
jealousy obtruded itself constantly, and Robert Walpole in 
England, resolute against expensive entanglements abroad, with- 
held Great Britain from giving support on German and Polish 
questions to the extent that Frederick William desired. Thus, 
when in 1722 proposals were made for the formation of a defensive 
protestant league, James Scott at Berlin was informed that, 
although there was ‘no doubt to be made of the views of the 
Papists ’, there were ‘ no solid hopes of success ’, for such a league 
would be encountered ‘ by a strict Confederacy on the part of the 
Catholicks, and would naturally produce a warr, where the zeal 
and forwardness of England would scarce be better supported 
than we have been in other engagements ’. Care must be taken, 
it was said, that Great Britain should not be drawn ‘ into such 
hazardous and burthensome projects. . . . Your Court might set 
an example by exerting itself, where they see their representations 
may be of use, but I cannot help doubting of tlfeir courage and 
steddiness in this matter.’® In another dispatch it was stated that 
the king would not share in the expense of raising opposition to the 
candidature of the electoral prince of Saxony for the Polish throne : 
‘those who are nearest will take their own measures as to the 
bestowing of their money,’ just as the king had had to bear the 
whole charge ‘ when dangers have threatened us nearer home ’.? 
And when conferences at Berlin were proposed to concert measures 
for the defence of the protestants in Poland, Scott was authorized 
to attend them indeed, but only to listen and report, the king 
suspecting that their real object was to further Prussian interests 
in Poland.® 

Indeed, reminders of backwardness on the part of Prussia 
to assist George I on occasion, while ever ready to seek his 
aid in schemes of advantage to herself, were frequent. Thus 
Townshend in the second dispatch cited : 


I cannot conclude without making this one observation as to the 
Court of Prussia, they are perpetually upon all, even the most remote 
occasions, teazing the King to join hand, heart, and purse wherever their 
interest is concerned, and in return whenever His Majesty proposes to 
them any thing relating to his service and security, he is sure to meet with 
nothing but cold assurances of there being no danger, no need of any 
precautions ; these joined to some trifling objections to what His Majesty 
proposes are to serve as a full answer for their not joining with the King 
our Master. . . . Keeping up a good correspondence with them, you may, 
however, take proper opportunities of letting them see that they ought 
to be as earnest in the King’s interest, as they expect He should be in theirs. 


* Townshend to Scott, 24 July (0.s.) 1722, Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 53. 
* The same, 7 September (0.s.). 8 The same, 6 November (0.8.). 
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And in February 1723, it being recalled how in 1719 the treaty 
of Vienna had been rendered ineffectual by Prussian opposition, 
and how in 1721 the proposed defensive league with Hesse and 
Denmark had been refused,® Scott was again ordered to do nothing 
but listen and report, and ‘ keep them from pursuing wrong and 
dangerous projects ’. Experience, he was told, had shown that it 
was very difficult to gain the Prussian court to any scheme which 
did not promise it extravagant advantages, a late instance of 
which was the coolness shown towards the plan for removing the 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp from St. Petersburg,” so soon as it 
appeared that the king of Prussia was expected to contribute to 
his support. The proposal to remove that negotiation to Stock- 
holm had seemed to show a desire to throw the whole burden and 
expense upon his majesty." 

With George’s particular enemy, Peter the Great, the dangerous 
neighbour and the desirable ally Frederick William insisted on 
maintaining the best terms. The Russian ambassador at Berlin, 
Alexis Golovkir, received all possible assurances both in regard 
to the duke of Holstein-Gottorp and on other matters, and he on 


* George I and the Northern War, pp. 468-70. An alliance with Denmark without 
Prussia was not considered sufficient. Townshend wrote to Whitworth on 6 October 
(o.s.) 1721: ‘ As to what you say about an allyance with Denmark, I easily conceive 
the advantages of it; but at the same time considering the personal weakness of that 
King, with the poverty and low circumstances of his Kingdome, we shall run too great 
a risk of being drawn into excessive expences by engaging with him alone. If Prussia 
could be brought to joyn in such an allyance with Denmark and us I should then think 
it would put the King’s affairs into a much better situation both with regard to the 
North and to the South, and such a treaty would be desirable above any other thing. 
But I believe there is little hopes of prevailing with the Court of Prussia to enter into 
any engagement of that kind ; they being for the most part carried away with by-views, 
and narrow selfish notions, besides that althé they are masters of so great a number of 
troops, they are not remarkable for courage or resolution. So that the little bargains 
they may have made with the Duke of Holstein, and the fear of the Czar, will be 
invincible obstacles to any concert of the nature I have mentioned.’ (British Museum, 
Add. MS. 37386). Whitworth agreed (to Tilson and to Bothmer, 21 October, ibid.). 
The ‘little bargains’ referred to a reported agreement with the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp that if with the help of Prussia he should obtain the crown of Sweden, he 
should give up to her the remainder of Swedish Pomerania. Wallenrodt actually 
informed the British government of the desire of the king of Prussia to have Stralsund 
and Riigen, saying, however, that he would not proceed in the matter without King 
George’s approval. The latter, on being informed, said that he would not oppose the 
project, but foresaw the difficulties of its realization (Tilson to Whitworth, 13 October 
(0.s.) 1721, ibid.). Whitworth, replying, favoured the proposal, but Count Bothmer 
shortly informed him that Wallenrodt said that in the present circumstances it must 
be postponed (28 November, ibid.). 

10 Ante, xxvi. 296. 

* Townshend to Scott, 1 February (0.s.) 1723, loc. cit. There was some truth in 
this accusation, for Frederick William stated plainly in 1724: ‘Es ist bey Uns 
bishehr eine bestiindige maxime gewesen, bey der Wir auch ferner bleiben werden, in 
dergleichen Neue Tractate Uns nicht zu engagiren, wann Wir nicht dabey ein con- 
siderables avantage finden. . . . Ohne acquirirung eines solchen avantage, glauben Wir, 
dass es besser vor Uns sey, freye Hinde zu behalten’ (to Mardefeld at St. Petersburg, 
26 September 1724, Staatsarchiv, Berlin). 
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his part made corresponding professions, promising accomplish- 
ment of the much-desired Brandenburg-Courland marriage—the 
tsar, he said, held to the treaty for it concluded in 1718, though he 
hesitated to proceed in the matter at present for fear of rousing 
jealousies in Poland—and stating that the Russian ambassador 
to the king of Poland was ordered to act in unison with the Prussian 
envoy.” After the break-up of the Polish diet of 1722, adverting 
to conciliatory advances from Vienna, which he thought might be 
designed to involve him in measures prejudicial to the tsar or to 
France, Frederick William declared, I hold to the Russian emperor, 
not to the Roman.” 

It was desired indeed at Berlin, as at Paris, to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between George I and Peter the Great, and from the same 
motives of self-interest. But when Frederick William made a 
formal offer in London of his good offices to that end, it was met 
with suspicion as due to a desire to forestall the mediation under- 
taken by France and to substitute Prussia for that power in the 
alliance to be made with Russia and Great Britain. One of Wallen- 
rodt’s chief arguments, Townshend wrote, was ‘ the necessity of our 
coming into measures with the Czar in order to prevent him putting 
himself intirely into the hands of France’. He was answered 
politely, if falsely, that the king having no quarrel with the tsar, 
no reconciliation was necessary ; had it been, the good offices of 
the king of Prussia would have been preferred to those of any 
other prince.“ 

But at the end of 1722 a change in Prussian feeling towards 
Russia began to manifest itself, a change which Whitworth had 
foretold a year before.” Thus Scott on 16 January 1723 :** ‘ Par 


"= Golovkin asked for money for the tsar’s use in Poland, and Frederick William 
agreed to supply some, but asked that it might be repaid soon, as General Schwerin 
(his envoy) wanted it for bribery himself. 

'S Solov’ev, Istoria Rossy, book xviii, ch. 2. Whitworth wrote on 6 December 
1721: ‘If the Emperor thinks to mortify the K. of Prussia by an alliance with the 
Czar, He will find himself extreamly mistaken in the event; for the Czar makes his 
court to the K. of Prussia more than ever, and will probably prefer his friendship 
always to that of the Emp", as more convenient for his views about Poland, his aims at 
having a share and authority in the business of the Empire, and the plan which the 
court of France is laying with him for that end’ (to Townshend, British Museum, Add. 
MS. 37387). The scheme secondly referred to, for incorporating Livonia in the empire 
and so obtaining for the tsar a seat and vote in the diet, was started, says Whitworth, 
by Urbich, the Russian envoy at Vienna, soon after the battle of Poltava. 

* Townshend to Whitworth, 6 October (0.s.) 1721, British Museum, Add. MS. 
37386. 

» * Autant que je puis juger, le plan de cette Cour 4 présent est, de n’entrer dans 
aucun engagement touchant les affaires du Nord, de part ou d’autre; mais quand 
Elle aura veu ses espérances du cété du Czar remplies, ou frustrées, car l'une ou l'autre 
aura & peu prés le méme effet, Elle pourra peut-étre changer de sentiment, surtout si 
Yon Luy puisse montrer un plan solide’ (to Bernstorff, 27 January 1722, British 
Museum, Add. MS. 37387). 

** Record Office, Prussia 17. 
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toutes les conversations que j’ay eues depuis peu avec M le Baron 
d’Iigen, et son gendre,” je dois juger que ces deux Messieurs sont 
contraires aux vues des Russes, et qu’ils font aussi tout ce qu’ils 
peuvent pour y rendre contraire le Roy leur Maitre.’ Principal 
causes which he noted were jealousy of the Franco-Russian alliance 
believed to be making and anger at the tsar’s failure to carry out 

‘the Courland marriage-contract."* He concluded that the Prus- 
sians were not so inclined to be closely allied with the tsar, as had 
been supposed. In these deductions Scott was correct, as is shown 
by a definite statement of the king of Prussia’s intentions sent to 
Wallenrodt. After reference to the danger threatening from the 
Russo-French negotiations, and particularly to the reported pro- 
posal to hand over Bremen and Verden to the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp in compensation for his share of Sleswick, the rescript 
declared explicitly that in all matters arising in the north the 
king would stand firmly by the king of England for the main- 
tenance of their conquests, and would resist with him any attempt, 
under any pretext whatsoever, against Hanover or other state of 
the Empire, in the same manner as though it were made against 
Prussia. The assurances to this effect contained in a letter to the 
king of England Wallenrodt was ordered, when presenting it, to 
emphasize out of his own mouth.” Later, commenting on the bad 
condition of the tsar’s affairs, Scott wrote : 


Ce qui me persuade plus que toute autre chose que les affaires des 
Russes vont en déclinant c’est la maniére dont on en parle icy. Votre 
Excellence sgait jusques 4 quel point cette Cour a poussé la complaisance 
pour les Moscovites, lorsqu’on les a cru dans la prospérité. Présentement 
on entend dire que ce sont des gens qui n’ont ni foy ni loy, et qui ne 
méritent nullement les regards qu’on a témoigné pour eux. . . . Enfin, 


My Lord, autant que je suis capable de juger on est peu content icy des 
Russes.2° 


 Scott’s opinion of Iigen and his son-in-law Cnyphausen may be noted. The 
former ‘is of long experience in affairs, and is very laborious, but is thought to be 
naturally of a fearful temper, and easily cast down and discouraged. ... Monsieur 
Kniphausen in my oppinion hath the best parts, and a head the most turned for business 
of any I have known here; he is generally thought to be indolent, and lazy; but I 
doubt these qualitys in him are more affected, than natural. He knows his Master 
perfectly well.... I have always found him and also his father-in-law well inclined 
towards us, and no great friends of the Russ, but the truth is, there can be no great 
stress laid upon these their inclinations in a place where more reguard is often had 
to the advices and oppinions of military men, even of the lowest rank, than to those 
of a first Minister’ (6 July 1723, ibid.). 

#® As a further cause Scott mentioned the tsar’s omission to send the king of Prussia 
certain tall recruits promised in exchange for eighty Prussian sailors sent to Riga, 
at the rate of one giant for two sailors (17 April, ibid.). Frederick William, as is well 
known, took offences on this head more to heart than others of greater importance ; 
there are many instances of this in the dispatches. 

** Rescript to Wallenrodt, 5 January 1723, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

© Scott, 17 April 1723, Record Office, Prussia 17. 
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Peter the Great, however, was desirous of maintaining good 
relations. Chancellor Golovkin having come to Berlin in May, 
Mardefeld at St. Petersburg was informed that he had given 
assurance that the sincerity of the tsar’s intentions was absolute, 
and would be proved by the proposals which he would make on 
his (Golovkin’s) return.”* 

In her relations with Austria, Prussia was not very far removed 
from war. George I in his disputes with the court of Vienna had 
the German ministers there more or less on his side, but, in the case 
of Prussia, to the influence of those who were promoting measures 
against the protestants was added the particular hatred of Prince 
Eugene. Diplomatic intercourse was broken off in October 1721, 
when the Prussian resident was expelled from Austria in conse- 
quence of the firm stand taken by Frederick William in regard to 
his reprisals upon his catholic subjects, and for two years all efforts 
to heal the breach failed, whether by the British envoy, General 
de St. Saphorin, to whom Prussian interests were confided,™ or 
by the Russian resident Lanchinsky,” or by the king of Poland, 
desirous of reconstituting against the tsar the Vienna alliance of 
1719 with inclusion of Prussia. 

On this matter also views at Berlin were now open to change. 
Although Frederick William always cordially detested Augustus IT, 
in 1723 he began to give some attention to his overtures. As late 
as January in that year Scott, advocating a league between the 
emperor and the kings of Poland and Prussia as a ‘ contre-batterie ’ 
against Peter the Great, received from Ilgen the reply that his 
court would have nothing to do with that of Poland, as it was not 
to be trusted. And Frederick William warned the Russian court 
of what was on foot.” But somewhat later renewed advances by 
Augustus had better success, and early in April General Secken- 
dorff, formerly in the Prussian and now in the Austrian service, 
and also in the Saxon as governor of Leipzig,”® came to Berlin. 
Personally agreeable to the king of Prussia, he was well received, 
and when he visited Berlin a second time in May in the company of 


*! Rescript to Mardefeld, 25 May, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

» * Je ne sgay rien de plus difficile icy, oi toutes les choses le sont beaucoup, sinon 
de réunir la Cour Impériale avec celle de Prusse, et d’y établir une confidence réciproque’ 
(St. Saphorin, 21 October 1721, Record Office, Germany, Empire, 44). And such is 
the burden of his further dispatches, which include direct correspondence with the 
king of Prussia. 

*3 Who was ordered in the autumn of 1722 to proffer the tsar’s good offices, though 
cautiously, and without exhibiting undue zeal. The reply which he received was 
polite but reserved (Solov’ev, loc. cit.). 

* Scott, 16 January 1723, Record Office, Prussia 17. He thought, however, that 
a combination, in which George I should take the place of Augustus II, might be 
favourably considered. 

** Through Mardefeld (rescript to him of 2 February, Staatsarchiv, Berlin). 

*® St. Saphorin, 10 April 1723, Record Office, Germany, Empire, 49. 
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Count Flemming, the king of Poland’s first minister, their argu- 
ments procured the signature of a ‘ punctation ’ of six articles 
designed to serve as the basis of a future treaty.” Scott, after 
Flemming left on 4 June, wrote that a foundation seemed to be 
laid for a good understanding, which ‘ may very much conduce to 
the keeping of the imperial and czarish courts within bounds ’.* 
But Frederick William instructed his ministers at London, St. 
Petersburg, and Warsaw to let it be known that he was ignorant 
of the king of Poland’s intentions, and would enter into no new 
relations with the Polish court. The discussions, he protested, 
had been limited to certain differences respecting trade and 
boundaries.” Little came of the agreement beyond a restoration 
of diplomatic intercourse between Austria and Prussia. When 
Seckendorff and Flemming arrived at Prague, where Charles VI 
was spending the summer for his Bohemian coronation, they found 
small disposition to enter into their plans. Flemming, St. Saphorin 
wrote on 19 September, was leaving completely disabused of his 
hopes of success.*° But the affair gave Frederick William an 
opportunity to testify his sincerity towards George I. Im- 
mediately on the signature of the agreement he communicated 
it to him in a personal letter, saying that nothing was yet con- 
cluded, and that, if he would let his sentiments on the subject 
be known, they would be conformed to entirely.* 

Towards the end of June the British court removed to Hanover. 
George I was accompanied by both his secretaries of state, Lords 
Townshend and Carteret, their duties in England being taken over 
for the time by Robert Walpole and Thomas Pelham-Holles, duke 
of Newcastle. His arrival was immediately followed by that of 
Frederick William of Prussia, who was returning home from 
a visit of inspection to Cleves and Wesel. He stayed five days, 
and so had full time to discuss the European situation in all its 
bearings. As soon as he had departed the court adjourned to 
Pyrmont for the waters, returning to Hanover on 22 July. Then 
all minds were occupied with the news of a great armament which 

*? Copies in French and German, Record Office, Prussia 17. The preamble stated 
that the articles were intended to re-establish harmony between the kings of Poland 
and Prussia as electors. It was agreed (1) to adjust differences as to frontiers, com- 
merce and cartel in accordance with the laws of the empire, (2) to promote a reconcilia- 
tion between the king of Prussia and the emperor, (3) to work thereafter for a recon 
ciliation between the king of England and the tsar, (4) to preserve the constitutions 
and liberty of Poland, especially in regard to a future election, (5) the king of Poland 
to do what he could to promote an accommodation between Prussia and the republic 
of Poland, and (6) to arrange a time for a conference to conclude a formal treaty, 
which other powers might be invited to join. 

*8 5 June, ibid. 

** Rescript of 25 May, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

*° Record Office, Germany, Empire, 50. 


*! 1 June, Record Office, Prussia 17, the French version of the agreement there- 
with, the German with Scott’s of 10 July. 
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Peter the Great was preparing at Cronslot and Reval,” whose 
destination no man knew, though its probable objective, many 
thought, was to place the duke of Holstein-Gottorp on the throne 
of Sweden. There was no hint of such a thing, Townshend wrote, 
in the dispatches of William Finch from Stockholm, but the 
Hanoverian minister there, Colonel Bassewitz, had sent word 
that the Russian and Holstein ministers were about to leave the 
country, ‘which confirms His Majesty in the opinion that the 
affair is concerted there, and will soon break out.’ * 

The state of affairs in Sweden was briefly as follows.“ The 
Hessian king, Frederick I, had lost almost all credit. Not only had 
he to bear the chief blame for the peace of Nystad—it was held 
that from fear of his rival, the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, he had 
agreed to terms even worse than was necessary—but he was 
accused of courting in his progresses of 1722 popularity among 
the peasants with the view of recovering what he could of the 
royal prerogatives abolished in 1719." To the active opposition, 
therefore, of the Holstein party was added that of all those who 
would maintain the present democratic constitution ; practically 
the whole of the upper classes.** And the stoppage of English 


8 The news, exaggerated as usual, came from the Prussian and Danish ministers 
at St. Petersburg, and was forwarded by Scott on 20 July and by Lord Glenorchy 
from Copenhagen on the 27th (Record Office, Prussia 17, Denmark 46). A list of the 
fleet assembled at Reval, forwarded by Finch from Stockholm on 17 July (0.s.), 
showed twenty-four of the line, six of them of eighty-eight guns or more, and seven 
frigates, with eight admirals and 14,000 men. But resident Jackson wrote four 
days later, on the authority of one who had seen the fleet, ‘in all respects if falls far 
short of what the list makes it’ (Record Office, Sweden 32, 33). Of the Russian fleet 
in 1722 an eyewitness wrote (Record Office, Russia 9): ‘No English sailors below 
a Boatswain in y® Service & the Rushian sailors are fainthearted & unskilfull & 
there is not men enoufgh for 30 ships, & y*® Shipps doe not last above 8 years 
before they are rebuilt because the Timber is bad, & many of the Shipps are rotten 
& now repairing. Also all y® ships of y® English names are so rotten that they doe 
not goe to sea. They have no method in victualling their ships for they know not how 
to pickle any meat, but only dry salt it, & their meat is grass fed of 3 months in the 
summer which will stink in a months time as I have known.’ 

*° Townshend to Robert Walpole, 30 July, private, Record Office, Regencies 4. 

* For particulars see the dispatches, Record Office, Sweden 30 to 33; Bestuzhev’s 
reports in Solov’ev ; Stavenow, Sveriges historia intill tjugonde seklet, vii. 53 ff. 

** Complaints of the senate’s delays, says resident Jackson, and expressions of 
desire for restoration of the king’s authority were general among the peasantry. He 
instances petitions presented and returned with the observation that ‘the King was 
very desirous to redress their grievances but had no power to do it’, an insinuation 
disliked even by those most devoted to him. (See Jackson, January and February 
1722, and secretary Richard Poley, 17 January and 12 September (0.s.), Record Office, 
Sweden 30, 31). 

%° Thus Finch on 5 August (0.s.) 1723: ‘The Act which has passed the Diet in 
favour of the Duke of Holstein was carry’d thro’ rather by those who pique themselves 
upon being true Patriots and firm to the Form of Government than by the Holstein 
party, and was consented to as a point which might counterballance any design of 
settling the succession in the King’s Family, and might show His Majesty, that every 
step made for raising the first would but raise the second’ (Record Office, Sweden 32). 
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and French subsidies deprived Frederick of that means of influence. 
When the riksdag assembled in January 1723 the three higher 
estates and their grand secret committee *” were found to be all 
but unanimous in the resolve to resist any extension of the royal 
authority ; when, indeed, the peasants’ estate presented a reso- 
lution in favour thereof it was summarily rejected and its authors 
were thrown into prison. 

Moved by this principle of restraining the king, the riksdag 
forced upon him measures in favour of the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, and in particular the grant of the title of royal highness, 
implying his right of succession to the throne. Michael Bestuzhev, 
who had come in February 1722 as minister from the tsar, and 
was openly courted by the Holstein party, had already presented 
a request for this, as well as for recognition of the tsar’s imperial 
title, and the demand was pressed by the duke’s privy councillor 
Bassewitz, who arrived soon after the meeting of the riksdag and 
to whom Frederick was compelled, against his declared will, to 
grant an audience.** Although, in spite of warnings from Campre- 
don at Moscow,” he strenuously resisted “—and Queen Ulrica 
was even more recalcitrant—he was forced to give way and to 
send letters to the tsar and to the duke conceding the required 
titles." In fact, the result of the proceedings of the riksdag was 
to reduce the royal authority almost to a cipher. It was ordained 
that, if the king refused to sign the conclusions of his council, the 
council might sign in his name, and that all dispatches from 
ministers abroad should be sent to the president of the chancery 
for consideration by a secret committee.” After the close of the 
riksdag Frederick practically ceased to interest himself in political 
affairs. 

All this by no means implied submission to the tsar. He was 
still the enemy to be feared, and the man to whom the Swedes 
looked for protection against him was still George I. The only 
notable exception was Count Vellingk, who of old had governed 


3? Composed of 100 nobles, 50 clergy, and 50 burghers. Its function was to examine 
in strictest secrecy into the conduct of affairs generally, and especially of foreign. 

88 He had informed Campredon at Moscow that he would not receive Bassewitz, 
unless he came before the meeting of the riksdag (extract from his letter of 24 Sep- 
tember (0.s.) 1722 with Finch’s of 6 February (0.s.) 1723, Record Office, Sweden 32). 
And it was said that he had sent orders to Finland to have him arrested on his way, 
but that Bestuzhev had found means for their evasion. 

* Who wrote: ‘Je vois avec peine que ce prince rejette la proposition de tout 
accommodement avec le duc de Holstein.... J'ai pris la liberté de faire la-dessus 
les plus justes représentations, qu’il m’a été possible, au roi de Suéde. S’il ne veut 
pas en profiter et que les suites ne soient pas heureuses, il ne pourra s’en prendre qu’a 
lui’ (26 December 1722, Sbornik xl. 416). 

“© He told Finch that he would not grant the title nor any other such ‘ inlet’ into 
Sweden (Finch, 17 April (0.s.) 1723). 

“ Translations with Jackson’s of 21 July and 5 August (0.s.), Record Office, 
Sweden 33. * Stavenow, p. 57. 
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the lost province of Bremen. He was for a complete accord with 
Russia and an inquiry into the negotiation of the treaties of 
1719-20 with Hanover and Prussia, producing a list of the bribes 
which had been given to the senators responsible. But he made 
little impression, says Finch, for the other members of the senate 
were jealous of or interested against him; and the chancellor, 
Count Horn, the most powerful man in Sweden, gave assurance that 
nothing disagreeable to the king of England would be brought 
forward in the riksdag.” And Frederick, in spite of George’s con- 
tinued refusal to assist him financially—in answer to a pressing 
appeal in January 1723 the latter pleaded the heavy indebtedness 
of the nation and the expenses incurred in connexion with the 
‘ Atterbury plot ’“—still expressed his intention of maintaining 
a constant attachment.” On the other side Finch was ordered 
to say that George I in no way concerned himself with the interests 
of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp ; “ this in consequence of declara- 
tions to the opposite effect made by Bassewitz. The latter 
thereupon complained to Townshend, recalling a memorandum 
delivered to the duke at Hanover in July 1719, which stated that 
George would willingly see him accepted as successor to the 
Swedish throne and would use his best offices to that end, though 
he could not then treat him as the heir, and must refer the 
question of the restitution of Sleswick to the negotiations for 
peace. Townshend replied with a polite letter of excuse, explain- 
ing why the king could not and would not interfere in the domestic 
affairs of Sweden.” And in June Finch reaffirmed to King 
Frederick his orders in the matter. 

The other power which had to fear a Russian attack was 
Denmark. When, in March 1722, news came of the tsar’s naval 
preparations, everything was made ready at Copenhagen for 
defence, and Westphalen was sent back to St. Petersburg, princi- 
pally with the object of discovering the tsar’s intentions. He was 
instructed to ask, in return for recognition of the imperial title, 
withdrawal of the request for exemption from the Sound tolls and 
a guarantee of Sleswick. Further, approaches were made to 
Sweden for a defensive alliance, and the old proposals for treaties 
with Great Britain and Hanover “ were renewed. The former met 
with scant welcome ; the Danes were too much hated in Sweden, 


** Finch and Jackson, 2 January (0.s.) 1723 and later dispatches, Record Office, 
Sweden 32, 33. For the bribery, see George I and the Northern War, p. 356. 

“ Copies of Frederick’s letter of 28 December 1722 (0.s.) and of George’s reply 
and dispatch to Finch of 12 February (0.s.) 1723, Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 
155. * Finch, 13 March (o.s.). 

‘* Townshend to him, 19 March (0.s.), Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 155. 

‘7 Copies of Bassewitz’s letter of 12 May, with the memorandum of 22 July 1719, 
and of Townshend’s reply of 29 June, ibid. 248. “ Finch, 29 May (0.s.). 

* See George I and the Northern War, pp. 190-1, 259, 272-4, 303-4. 
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and the Russians too much feared ; it was held that no alliance 
could be less useful than that of Denmark, and that it was to the 
interest of Sweden for the duke of Holstein-Gottorp to have 
Sleswick back.” But in the latter case ear was given to the 
Danish proposals, for it was the time of the ‘ Atterbury plot ’, and 
ships and soldiers were wanted from abroad in case of need. 
Drafts for treaties with Great Britain and Hanover were sent to 
Copenhagen and communicated also to St. Saphorin at Vienna, 
he having expressed the opinion that the Vienna alliance of 1719 
might be reconstituted with inclusion of Denmark.** But dissen- 
sion on certain points—in particular the questions of wrecks on 
the Danish coasts and of trade with Norway, and the refusal of 
the Danes to furnish naval succour outside the Baltic—could not 
be composed, and the fear of a Jacobite rebellion died out.” 
Moreover, the making of the treaties was not well looked upon at 
Paris, Dubois opining that they would both prejudice Campredon’s 
work in Russia and be insufficient to stay the tsar from infringing 
the Swedish treaties, if he meditated doing so. Better, he thought, 
to hold them back as an inducement to him to be tractable, 
though he agreed that, if Denmark were attacked, it would be 
necessary to defend and protect her.* Accordingly Frederick IV, 
always ready to transfer his confidence from one minister to 
another, now gave heed to the counsels of his minister of 
war and marine, Admiral Gabel, a declared opponent of alliance 
with George I, and the Russian minister at Copenhagen, 
Alexis Bestuzhev, reported him willing to come to terms 
with the tsar. Bestuzhev attributed the hostility hitherto dis- 
played towards Russia to the two Holsteins “ and the Hanoverian 
envoy, General Bothmer, and recommended a firm attitude, 
continued patronage of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, renewal 
of the demand for exemption from the Sound tolls and for 
recognition of the imperial title, and bribery,” the foundation, 
he alleged, of Bothmer’s influence. In March 1723 Gabel brought 
him to see the king privately. Frederick IV, he reported, pro- 

50 See E. Holm, Danmark-Norges Historie i Frederik IV’s sidste ti Regeringsaar, 
pp. 68-73. 

5. St. Saphorin, 11 and 14 March 1722, Record Office, Germany, Empire, 46; 
Townshend to him, 23 March (0.s.), ibid. 42. See also (Prussia 105) a draft for a dis- 
patch to Lord Whitworth at Berlin, not sent, entering fully into the question of com- 
municating the scheme to the court‘of Prussia. 

° For particulars of the above see. Record Office, Treaty Papers 4, extracts of 


General Bothmer’s dispatches from Copenhagen of April to August 1722. Also 
Holm, pp. 98, 99. 

88 Schaub, 20 and 27 May 1722, British Museum, Add. MS. 22522; Carteret to 
him, 12 May (0.s.), ibid. 22517. 

** The grand chancellor, Ulrich Adolphus, Count Holsteinborg, and privy councillor 
John George Holstein. 

*° To the grand chancellor 10,000 ducats, to the other Holstein 6,000, to privy 
councillor Lente 6,000, and to councillor of state Hagen 3,000. 
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mised that, if the tsar would guarantee to him Sleswick and the 
duke definitely resign his claim thereto, then he would allow 
the latter the title of royal highness and help him to obtain the 
Swedish crown; and if the tsar should endeavour to deprive 
Hanover of Bremen and Verden in favour of the duke, or should 
invade Mecklenburg, he would not only not oppose him but help 
him, giving his fleet the use of the Danish harbours. But if, in spite 
of these offers, the tsar should reject his friendship, then he must 
not be surprised if he made alliance with King George. He would 
recognize the tsar’s imperial title, and remit the Sound tolls on 
receiving free of cost a supply of hemp, pitch, and tar to serve as 
an excuse for the remission at other courts. A present of 3,000 
ducats should at once be sent to Gabel.™ 

But all this came to nothing. Peter the Great, Solov’ev com- 
ments, was not ready to deprive the duke of Holstein-Gottorp 
of all hope of recovering Sleswick, only in order to secure the 
neutrality of Denmark in a possible war with George I. There 
was nothing for the Danes to do in 1723 but to prepare again for 
defence, and they prepared.” And the proposals for alliance 
with Sweden were brought forward once more. Finch had wind 
in April of a discussion on the subject in the secret committee of 
the riksdag, and forwarded a copy of a letter from the king of 
Denmark accepting with pleasure definite proposals made in one 
from the king of Sweden of 8 March (o0.s.).% But nothing had 
resulted when the news of the sailing of the Russian fleet 
intervened. Immediately on receipt of it at Copenhagen anxiety 
for the treaties with George I revived. Lord Glenorchy reported : 


This Court begins now to be sensible of their danger and have none to 
depend on for assistance but England, wherefore the Ministers desired 
me to propose to His Majesty to enter into an alliance for the common 
good and to send fourteen or fifteen ships into the Baltick, which joined 
with the fleet here will put a stop to the progress of the Czar. 


To his reference to former backwardness on their part they had 
replied, he said, that they were now sincere, and hoped that a fleet 
would be sent, if not at once, then in good time in the ensuing 
spring.” But Townshend was of opinion that neither Denmark 
nor ‘ this side of the Empire ’ were in danger. 


His Danish Majty has too great a force by sea and too many troops 
at command to give room to such a very wary prince as the Czar to make 


6 Solov’ev, loc. cit., and Holm, pp. 78-80. * Holm, pp. 81, 82. 

’ Finch, 3 and 10 April (0.s.) 1723, Record Office, Sweden 32. 

5® Glenorchy to Robert Walpole, 27 July 1723, in cipher, Record Office, Denmark 46. 
Walpole wrote to Newcastle: ‘There was another letter came y® Post before from 
L* Glenorchy w'" offers from y® King of Denmark to enter into an im’ediate Treaty 
w'' His Majesty, the effect of their great fright, but that I have refer’d to Hanover 
(2 August (0.s.) British Museum, Add. MS. 32686). 
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any attempt that must certainly prove unsuccessful, and the making any 
impression on these parts of the Empire will be attended by so many ill 
consequences, that his Maty cannot conceive how any practicable enter- 
prize on these coasts can be formed. That there has not been such an 
alliance, as they may now seem to wish for, was entirely their own fault. 


If however, contrary to reason and expectation, the tsar should 
think of disturbing the king of Denmark, the latter knew that 
the king of England would always be ready to do what could in 
reason be expected for his preservation, so that he ‘need not 
abandon himself to counsels unworthy of his honour and dignity ’. 
If the Danes were so much alarmed and really desirous of a defen- 
sive alliance, they had better send some one to Hanover to treat.” 

Campredon’s opinion was in consonance. The Russian fleet, 
he had lately written, could not stand against that of Denmark, 
especially if it were true that an English squadron were to join it, 
nor did a descent on Mecklenburg appear more practicable, 
opposed as it would be by the emperor and the whole empire, and 
the tsar having lost most of his cavalry on his Caspian campaign. 
He might, perhaps, be intending to attack Dantzig, having cause 
to do so, but his finances were exhausted, and he had sent 18,000 
men under General Matyushkin to the Caspian. It was more 
likely that the king of Sweden’s conduct had given him the 
occasion, which perhaps he sought, to establish the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp on the throne of Sweden immediately. 

In accordance with Townshend’s suggestion the Danish 
general Lévenérn, now envoy at Berlin, was sent to Hanover 
to try, as Lord Glenorchy expressed it, ‘how his Majesty is 
disposed to enter into measures for the common good and 
security of the Baltick.’® But he had no success, and of his 
unfavourable report secretary Hermann wrote: ‘ On s’inquiéte 
ici [at Copenhagen], et le Ministre de Russie s’en rit.’ ® 
Frederick William of Prussia also had recourse to Hanover. 
While doubting that the Russian expedition meant anything, 
he instructed Wallenrodt to ascertain exactly the king of 
England’s sentiments, in order that he might conform to 
them. It was replied that it was thought best to wait, because 
the blow would have fallen before measures could be taken to 
prevent it. Ministers, Wallenrodt said, thought that the Swedes 
themselves might have invited a Russian intervention, and that 
it depended on the Swedish army whether a revolution took place 


* Townshend, 30 July and 3 August, and further similarly 10 August, Record 
Office, Foreign Entry Book 5. 

* Campredon, 5 July, Sbornik xlix. 352. 

* 17 August, Record Office, Denmark 46. Lévenérn stayed at Hanover during 
September. %3 27 November, Record Office, ibid. 

** * Allermass Wir auch in allen Unseren iibrigen Consiliis und Actionen zu thun 
aufrichtig gemeinet sind’ (reseript of 24 July). 
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or not ; nor were they entirely satisfied with the king of Sweden’s 
conduct.” Later he wrote that Bernstorff had twice submitted 
a letter to the king to sign, inviting the king of Prussia to consult 
upon measures to be undertaken against Russia, but he had 
refused, Townshend opposing from the opinion that evil might 
result, if the answer should not be what was expected.” 

But it was thought necessary at Hanover to take measures of 
precaution against the Russian danger, and in the first place 
to have in hand a sum of British money for use as occasion might 
require. The plea employed by Townshend in setting forth the 
proposal to Robert Walpole was that a conquest of Sweden would 
give the tsar the control of its ports, 


and we might in a little time see Swedish and Muscovite squadrons in 
conjunction at Gothenburg, able to terrify and distress all the coasts of 
Great Britain. . . . The King, tho’ mighty tender and unwilling to make 
any proposal, that should seem to burthen his Kingdoms; yet seeing in 
this exigency . . . that nothing but a good summ of money . . . can be of 
service to help us, has ordered me with the utmost secrecy ® to open this 
affair to you. .. . You will please therefore to cast about in your thoughts 
how you may have at command, with the least noise possible, one or two 
hundred thousand pounds, if necessary, to be disposed of to prevent the 
kingdom of Sweden’s falling under the disposal of the Czar. 


The plan was, if the present king of Sweden should be overthrown 
at once, then, in the interests of Great Britain, to be as well with 
the new monarch as might be, but on the other hand, if he 
should be able to make a stand, 


then to have a summ of money ready to assist the king of Denmark and 
other princes, who would be exceeding jealous of such an exorbitant 
accession of power to the Czar, to stand by his Swedish Majesty, and to 
oppose the efforts of the Muscovites, and the Swedish faction. 


The king being bound by his last treaty to succour the king of 
Sweden in such a case, parliament would undoubtedly sanction 
such a disposal of money for the good of the kingdom. To think 
of equipping a squadron would be folly ; even if the lateness of 


the season allowed it, the cost would exceed the sum now asked 
for. 


* Wallenrodt, 28 and 31 July. 

6 The same, 11 August. Bernstorff, he says, was also opposed by the Hanoverian 
privy councillors Eltz, Busch, and Alvensleben, as also by Court-Marshal Harden- 
berg, who was beginning to gain credit, The first three, we learn elsewhere, had stood 
in opposition to Bernstorff for some time past (Plessen to Robert Walpole from 
Pyrmont, 7 July 1723, Record Office, Regencies 4), 

* Because the matter, ‘if it should take the least air in England, might do great 
hurt to publick credit, and consequently to our other domestick affairs.’ 

* Townshend to Walpole, 27 July, very secret and to be confided only to the 
duke of Newcastle, Record Office, Regencies 4 (original); printed by Coxe, Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole, ii. 253, but dated in the old style. 
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Carteret, inheritor of Stanhope’s forward views in foreign 
policy, and himself the enthusiastic partisan of Sweden when 
ambassador at Stockholm in the last years of the war, strongly 
supported the proposal, as also did the Hanoverian ministers. 
But Walpole, intent upon restoring the financial credit of England, 
objected. Humouring the king’s views in his official reply to 
Townshend, in a private letter to him he expressed dissent as 
strongly as he dared. And he wrote to the duke of Newcastle :” 


The other letter we I wrote to L¢ Townshend, being to be seen both 
by the King and L4 Carterett was so calculated accordingly, and I hope 
I was so good a Courtier as both to please His Majesty, and to defy Lé 
Carterett from being able to impute to me either want of zeal or readiness 
to serve His Majesty in any thing that He had at heart.” 

The substance of that letter was that I could answer for £150,000 
betwixt Mich. and Christmas, in case His Majesty came over time enough 
for y® Parliament to pass the Land-Tax before Christmas.” I did not 
forgett to make such a state of ye Revenue, as show’d the service I was 
to undertake neither easy nor insignificant, but treated the occasion, if 
necessary, in such a manner as I thought would not be disagreeable to 
the King, and that our friend * can take no advantage of. 

I had not indeed time to take a copy of that letter, or else yt Grace 
should have seen it. 

But notwithstanding what I wrote in publick, I must own my appre- 
hensions are great upon this occasion, & if an emulation or endeavour to 
outvye one another should transport us into any rash engagements, 
I dread ye consequerices, wh made me write in ye manner I did, and if I 
had not been afraid of displeasing L*. Townshend at this distance in 
a point where I do not know his way of thinking, I should have inlarged 
a great deal more upon ye topick of caution. 


The duke of Newcastle was not helpful. He shared with 
Townshend the apprehension of a Russian invasion and with 
Walpole the fear of discontents at home. After discussing the 
circumstances, he stated the dilemma to be that if the tsar became 
too strong he might ‘ at once overset us ’, while, ‘ if an opposition 
be made by sending a fleet, or granting a subsidy, that may create 
ill humour amongst our friends.’ He relied on Walpole’s great 


* 23 July (0.s.), printed by Coxe, ii. 263; an unsigned draft, Record Office, 
Regencies 4. 

7 25 July (0.s.) British Museum, Add. MS. 32686. 

™ Carteret was already the enemy, and the discreditable intrigue, which was to 
deprive him of his office of secretary of state, was in conception. (The original 
correspondence thereon, Record Office, Regencies 5. Ballantyne in his Lord Carteret 
writes from it with truth; Coxe’s account is biased.) 

* In his private letter to Townshend Walpole said that the £150,000 could be 
raised out of the provision made for the king’s staying abroad over Christmas, if he 
returned sooner, but not otherwise. 3 Carteret. 


** The demand would ‘ certainly give new life to the Jacobites, and may possibly 
occasion a breach among our friends’. 
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ability and on the zeal of parliament to find an expedient, and 
thought that while Townshend, being on the spot, must be 
a better judge of the gravity of the affair than they at home, yet 
Walpole’s hint of caution to him could certainly do no harm.” 
Later Townshend wrote that the king was entirely satisfied 
with what Walpole proposed, hoped that the money would not 
be wanted, and would only ask for it in case of necessity. Bern- 
storff and Carteret, he said, had laboured to keep up the scare, 
but the king was steady, and most complimentary to Walpole’s 
capacity for business.”® 

Another demand was from the king of Sweden for £10,000. 
The grant of this Townshend bitterly opposed, finding that the 
money was to be employed, not for defence against the tsar, but to 
influence the riksdag. Bernstorff, he told Walpole, had pressed 
not only for it but for the dispatch of six or eight British men-of- 
war to act with the Danish fleet ; but ‘ His Maty is firmly resolved 
not to assist Sweden with a farthing of money till the case of the 
treaty shall actually exist’ and some effectual measure be pro- 
posed to avert the common danger.” Accordingly Finch at Stock- 
holm was instructed that the advance could not be proposed to 
parliament, as it did not come under the treaty with Sweden. The 
king’s father, the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, Townshend observed, 
was more nearly concerned and would doubtless find the money ; ® 
if he would not, how could it be required of the king of England ? 
If it appeared that the tsar would use his forces to create dis- 
turbance in Sweden, and threatened its coasts, then the king 
would punctually perform his engagements ; and though it was 
too late in the season to send men-of-war, ‘ would take all others 
the best and most effectual measures he can to support the King of 
Sweden against any hostile attack whatsoever.’”® Finch replied 
that people of the best sense were of opinion that the tsar was 
only making a demonstration. He had waited, he said, upon the 
king and communicated his master’s assurances. There was 
general satisfaction thereat, and the secret committee of the 
riksdag had pronounced the offer to be ‘ the most generous and 
the most & propos that could be ’, and it had been unanimously 
resolved, if the tsar came near the coast, to break up the riksdag 

*® Newcastle to Walpole, 26 July (0.s.), the original, Record Office, Regencies 4; 
a copy, British Museum, Add. MS. 32686. 

*® To Walpole, 10 and 11 August, Record Office, Regencies 4. 

” 6 August, private, Record Office, Regencies 4; printed by Coxe, ii. 258, but 
without a date. Townshend went on to advocate afresh the larger proposal, and to 


assure Walpole of the confidence which the king showed in them as against Carteret 
and Bernstorff. 


78 “The Landgrave has large territorys, and cannot fail of getting a greater summ 
than that when he will at a moderate interest.’ 

* Townshend to Finch, 2 August, Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 155, 
Regencies 4. 
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and rescind the acts passed at his desire. ‘ People here are very 
jealous of the Czar’s meddling with the domestick affairs.’ 
One ground on which Walpole objected to any help being given 
to Sweden was that in Russia it might be made ‘ a pretence to 
prevent a reconciliation betwixt the King and the Czar, w°! I taste 
very much, and my politicks are in a narrow compasse, if we keep 
perfectly well wth France and the Czar, I am under no appre- 
hensions of foreign disturbances, w°! alone can confound us here ’.** 
But when he wrote this, apprehensions had been laid aside, for 
news had come first that no Russian galleys had sailed from 
Cronslot,®* and later that Peter the Great had left the fleet sud- 
denly and returned to St. Petersburg, on advices, it was said, that 
the Turks had occupied Georgia and were threatening Derbent.™ 
The supposition that Peter the Great designed to subjugate 
Sweden with a view to an attack upon Great Britain seems to us 
absurd, but it shows, at least, in what estimation his power was 
held. Perhaps he wished to intimidate the Swedes into accept- 
ing the proposal made by Bestuzhev to King Frederick privately 
at the end of 1722 for an offensive and defensive alliance, 
including conditions for the nomination of the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp as successor to the throne and joint efforts for the 
recovery of Sleswick for him. Bestuzhev was then answered 
that such a treaty could only be considered if the king of 
England were made a principal party to it®* But after the 
business of the titles had been carried through he reintroduced 
the subject formally, and the Swedish ministers then told those 
of George I that they did not think fit to reject the proposal, 
provided that the condition above stated was allowed. They 
suggested that the king of England’s requirements in regard 
to the treaty of Nystad might thus be satisfied and his differences 
with the tsar be accommodated.” Townshend in reply to Finch’s 
report of this stated that an indispensable preliminary to any 
such negotiation would be a declaration on the part of the tsar 
that he was ready to enter into a perfect friendship with the king 
of England and to forget the past, when the latter would be ready 
to join the alliance proposed as a principal party. It was believed, 


“© Finch 5 August (0.s.). 

“' To Newcastle, 31 August (0.s.), British Museum, Add. MS, 32686, 

** Townshend, 10 to 17 August, Record Office, Regencies 4. On 20 August he 
wrote decisively, ‘ the Czar has not the least thought of disturbing Sweden.’ 

* Glenorchy and secretary Hermann from Copenhagen, 31 August and 7 September, 
Record Office, Denmark 46. On 10 September advice, dated 25 July, was received 
from Abraham Stanyan at Constantinople to the effect that the pasha of Erzerum, 
appointed seraskier, had taken Tiflis and the whole province of Georgia without 
opposition (Record Office, Turkey 24). Carteret’s reply to this of 22 September, 
British Museum, Add. MS. 22519. 

** Finch, 19 December (0.8.) 1722, Record Office, Sweden 30. 

* Finch, 31 July (0.8.) 1723, ibid. 32 and Regencies 4. 
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he said, that the only matter requiring accommodation was the 
expulsion of the tsar’s minister from London; but in that it was to 
the king, if to any one, that satisfaction ought to be given, and so 
far as he was concerned, the incident might be forgotten. 

Full particulars of the negotiations which ensued are to be 
found in the correspondence of Townshend and Finch,” but they 
do not concern us now. Briefly, the Swedes offered their mediation 
between George I and Peter the Great, and, when it was refused 
by the former, turned to make alliance with the latter. George’s 
position in the meantime was greatly strengthened by the signa- 
ture of the treaty of Charlottenburg, and to that we may now 
proceed. 

It is probable that the queen of Prussia, George’s daughter, 
had some share in the inception of the treaty. She came to 
Hanover on 23 July, immediately upon the return of the court 
from Pyrmont. In her hurry to be there she arrived three days 
before she was expected,® and she stayed till 10 August. She 
had many private conversations with her father, but, unfortun- 
ately, she carefully excludes any reference to what passed from 
the affectionate letters which she wrote to her husband daily.” 
She says that, while she has much to report, she will wait to 
do so by word of mouth on her return home. The single thing 
which she reveals, apart from mention of the affection exhibited 
by her father and of herexpectation of success in all her ‘ petits 
articles ’, is that, immediately upon her arrival, she pressed him 
to pay a visit to Berlin. There seems to be no reason to doubt 
the statement of the margravine of Baireuth, then the Princess 
Wilhelmine of Prussia and one of the persons concerned,” that 
the principal subject of discussion was the double marriage 
between the two royal houses, which the queen had so much at 
heart and had urged so long. She has it also that George was 
wanted at Berlin in order that he might see for himself that 
certain reports of her unfitness to be Prince Frederick’s bride 
were untrue.*' And this is corroborated by what Wallen- 
rodt wrote on the queen’s departure. Having been informed 


86 Townshend to Finch, 26 August 1723, Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 155, 
Regencies 4. 

* Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 155, Sweden 32. 

*8 The excuse devised by Wallenrodt was that she had not seen her father for 
seven years, and on her last two journeys had had the ill fortune to arrive too late 
25 July, Staatsarchiv, Berlin). 

** Konigliches Hausarchiv, Charlottenburg. % See her Memoirs. 

* As, in Wallenrodt’s phrase, ‘krinklicher Constitution und particularen humeur.’ 
The reports were ascribed to Wilhelmine’s discarded governess, M"* Leti (‘ par dépit 
ihres Abschiedes’), who was now at Hanover under the protection of the countess 
of Darlington, the duchess of Kendal’s rival. How M*" Péllnitz (‘ein vergiffteter 
Drache’) and other Hanoverian ladies came to Berlin to make a close inspection of 
the princess is related in her Memoirs. 
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of the reports, he says, at Pyrmont by the duchess of Kendal ” 
and Townshend, he had resolved to lay them before the queen 
immediately on her arrival, and also to inform her of the state 
of parties at the Hanoverian court. She determined to try 
at once to persuade her father to go to Berlin, in order that he 
might be disabused of this and of other insinuations. And she 
managed so prudently as to gain the duchess of Kendal’s con- 
fidence, without offending the opposing party. He doubted 
whether the queen would have written anything on these matters, 
as such was not her habit, but suggested that a positive invitation 
should be sent ; everything, however, to himself should be put in 
cipher, in order that Bernstorff might not be informed, for he was 
so curious, and so alarmed at the queen’s private interviews 
with her father, that he would certainly have the dispatches 
opened.** 

But the marriage cannot have been the only subject of the 
conversations, and it may well be supposed that the queen 
suggested, at least, a closer political union between Great Britain 
and Prussia. This, we know, was favoured by her husband, and 
strongly advocated by the British ministers. And they must have 
had a much more important thing in view in bringing George I 
to Berlin, the impression, namely, which the visit would make 
upon the courts of Europe. It was natural for him to call at 
Hanover on his way back from Westphalia, and natural for his 
queen to travel to see her father, but a special journey of the king 
of England to Berlin was calculated to inform Europe that the 
two powers intended to act in foreign politics in unison. Frederick 
William instructed Wallenrodt to cultivate the friendship of the 
duchess of Kendal and Townshend, as they seemed to be the best 
inclined to Prussia, and to find out what King George really 
meant and what might be expected from him. It was not known, 
the rescript said, what further deference could be shown, or what 
potentate of Europe’s friendship could be more convenient and 
useful to him. A letter was being sent inviting him to Berlin, and 
requesting him to signify his positive resolve.“ Wallenrodt was 
shortly informed by the duchess of Kendal that the king had 
characterized the letter as a very obliging one, and he expressed 
confidence that the visit would take place ; when, however, was 
uncertain, but probably on the king’s way to his hunting at the 
Goéhrde.” George, on his side, through his envoy Scott, intimated 
the most sincere assurances of his desire to be well with the king 
of Prussia, both on account of their near relationship and of the 


* Now definitely associated with the Walpole-Townshend party in the British 
ministry. 

*8 Wallenrodt, 11 August, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

** Rescript of 17 August, ibid. % Wallenrodt, 21 August, ibid. 
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necessity of defending protestant interests in Germany. And 
Townshend wrote on 8 September : 


The King of Prussia has made all imaginable court to the King our 
Master, and has used all possible endeavours to gett him over to Berlin. 
His Maty has certainly very little inclination for this journey, and has not 
hitherto declared his resolution upon it; but I live in hopes that he will 
conquer his aversion, and not refuse so trifling a compliance, which may 
open the way to a better understanding between the two Crowns. A neigh- 
bouring Prince so nearly related, so well affected to the Protestant cause, 
who has a standing force of 80™ men and such an extent of dominions 
as the King of Prussia, is certainly worth gaining even upon much harder 
terms; and I am satisfied nothing would contribute more to bring the 
Czar to reason and to facilitate our treaty with him, than the renewing 
our antient alliances with Prussia, which I shall therefore labour all I can.” 


But still George could not be persuaded to give a decision. 
The duchess of Kendal, pressing him on the subject, was answered 
that he was too greatly overcome by affairs to be able to resolve. 
He was anxious, besides, to get as soon as possible to the 
Gohrde, and, as Wallenrodt testifies, he was not in good health ; 
indeed, when he came to Charlottenburg, a seizure at his 
first supper nearly made an end of him. However, after an 
audience on 25 September, Wallenrodt flattered himself that 
his arguments had made a serious impression, and that the 
journey would be undertaken,’ and at length, on the evening 
of 8 October, he arrived. The visit lasted five days and passed 
off excellently. 


To conclude a treaty in two days was rapid work, but the 
settlement of the terms need not have been difficult, for it was, 
in form, only a renewal of those of 1661 and 1690,’ with altera- 
tions suited to the present circumstances. The first clause, after 
reciting this, established a faithful, firm, and perpetual friendship, 


% Scott to Ilgen, 30 August, and the reply in suitable terms, 4 September, ibid. 

* To Robert Walpole, Record Office, Regencies 4; printed by Coxe, ii. 266. 

% Wallenrodt, 19 September. ‘Die grossen Intriguen der Weiber,’ he wrote, 
‘halten den Kénig ab von einer fermen resolution dariiber.’ Previously he had 
written (15 August), ‘Je mehr man selbigen zu einer Sache pressirt, je mehr man 
Ihn difficiler macht.’ 

%° Of which the margravine of Baireuth gives a graphic account. Townshend 
says that, arriving late after travelling more than 100 miles that day without eating or 
drinking, as was his custom, he ate too heartily in a hot and crowded room, and 
fainted (to Walpole, 9 October, Record Office, Regencies 5). 

100 Wallenrodt, 26 September. 

11 A printed account, with a poem, with Scott’s of 16 October, Record Office, 
Prussia 17. Another in the Lettres historiques, |xiv. 532. More interesting is that of 
the margravine, who remarks on the coldness of George’s manner and relates how he 
examined her closely from top to toe by the light of a candle. 

12 Hence, presumably, the curious mention of Cleves and Juliers in the secret 
article, Cleves having long been Prussian. The duchies, the succession to which was 
now in question, were those of Juliers and Berg. 
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alliance, and confederation by land and sea, and went on: ‘On 
s’évertuera & avancer les intéréts mutuels, et & maintenir 
lun l’autre réciproquement dans les royaumes, provinces, états, 
droits, commerce, immunités et prérogatives quelconques dont 
ils se trouvent maintenant en possession soit dedans ou 
dehors de l’Empire, sans exceptions, et & se secourir mutuelle- 
ment en cas de trouble ou d’attaque.’ Clause 2, reciting the 
fact that the treaty of 1690 was partly offensive against France, 
stated that it was renewed only so far as it was defensive, 
and not otherwise. Under clause 3 the mutual succour was fixed 
at 8,000 infantry or their equivalent in money at the rate of 
10,000 Dutch fiorins per 1,000 men per month, or, in the case of 
aid to the king of Prussia, a strong squadron of the line, if he so 
desired. Were he called upon to send troops to England, he was to 
furnish their ordinary pay, and King George was to raise it to the 
English scale. But if the troops of either party were called out 
elsewhere, then he who was succoured should not be called upon 
to provide anything but bread and forage. By clause 4 the king 
of Prussia undertook to provide, on notice given, an additional 
force of 8,000 foot and 2,000 cavalry of his own or of hired troops 
on the same conditions as his father had supplied them for the 
war in Flanders, to be paid by the king of England at the same 
rate as the most favoured Prussian corps had been paid in that 
war. If by this action he incurred the resentment of any power, 
King George undertook to take his part ‘ hautement ’, and not to 
allow him to suffer harm, but to repair to him any damage done ; 
employing for this purpose, on demand, as many troops and men- 
of-war as should be necessary. The last two clauses provided for 
exchange of ratifications within six weeks and for counterpart 
copies. 

There were two separate articles. The first expressly declared 
that, Charles II having been possessed only of dominions apper- 
taining to the crown of Great Britain, the present treaty extended 
to all the states, rights, dignities, and prerogatives of the king of 
England within the empire. The second bound the latter to do his 
best to obtain the inclusion of the king of Prussia’s principality 
of Neuchatel, comprising the counties of Neuchatel and Vallengin, 
in the treaty about to be made by France with the Swiss Confedera- 
tion as a member thereof ; so that should war break out between 
France and the empire, and the king of Prussia be obliged to 
furnish his contingent of troops for the service of the latter, the 
principality should be exempt from attack. A secret article 
renewed the obligation of the treaties of 1661 and 1690 that, if 
there should be no heir to the house of Neuburg, the king of 
England should support the Prussian claim to Cleves’ and 


103 See last note. 
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Juliers ; an agreement which, when it leaked out, supplied fresh 
fuel to the jealousy of the court of Vienna. 

From Berlin George travelled straight to the Gohrde, and 
Townshend signified him to be ‘ extremely pleased with his noble 
and affectionate entertainment ’, and added his warmest thanks 
for the civilities shown to himself, especially by Ilgen and Cnyp- 
hausen. Wallenrodt, too, reported that the king had received 
him most graciously and expressed his contentment with his visit, 
and that the duchess of Kendal, who had worked so hard for it, 
was charmed at its good effect. He himself, he said, was offered 
a lodging at the Gohrde, to the jealousy of the other foreign 
ministers, who had to put up at Danneberg. He could not 
sufficiently express what a change he found: ‘ alle Leuthe nach 
des Koénigs Exempel voritzo wollen Preussisch seyn ;’ whether 
they were so in heart, events would show, ‘ wenigstens miissen sie 
sich voritzo sehr contregniren.’ ' 

It remains to surmise, in default of direct evidence, why the 
treaty was made. The general intention of the British govern- 
ment is clearly expressed in private letters of Townshend to the 
two Walpoles. While, he wrote, no further engagements were 
taken on the British side than ‘ the renewal and confirmation of 
our old Treatys ’, yet, in his private thoughts, he greatly appre- 
ciated the value of what was done, since the military support lost 
by the sinking of the Dutch republic would be replaced by the 
fine army of Prussia. The king, he said, would now be able ‘ to act 
more independently from the houses of Austria and Bourbon, and 
preserve the peace of Europe with less submission to the terms of 
either’. The treaty would endure, would sound well in England, 
and so on.” And again : 


We fix the King of Prussia in our friendship, which was a most neces- 
sary point to be sure of in this juncture. As the present situation in 
Holland is extremely weak, and under such disorder and confusion, we 
could not doe a better thing, than to cover ourselves with this alliance, 
which must inspire more respect towards the King, both in the Emperour 
and the Czar, since His Majesty is now at the head of a mighty force by 
land, as well as Master of the most powerfull fleet in Europe. And it 
was time to strike in, and prevent the effect of Count Flemming’s designs 
and negotiations by securing the King of Prussia to England in our 
own way. 


He went on to remark how agreeable the treaty must be to France, 
how an impression was already noticed upon the imperial and 


'* The treaty, Record Office, Treaties 411; copies and papers in connexion, 
Treaty Papers 59 and British Museum, Add. MS. 22519. 

8 To Scott and to Wallenrodt, 15 October, Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 222. 

16 27 October, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

7 To Robert Walpole, 18 October, Record Office, Regencies 5. 
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Saxon ministers, how it was approved in Holland, and what 
an advantage it was to have 18,000 to 20,000 auxiliaries at call, 
whether for support of guarantees or for defence.!® 

But, apart from these general views, there must have been 
some special reason to account for the suddenness of the conclusion. 
It can hardly have been the scare of the Russian Baltic expedition, 
for that was past, as has been said, by the end of August. Nor 
was there any marked increase of acuteness yet in relations with 
Austria ; the negotiations connected with the Congress of Cam- 
bray, though making little progress, were still not without promise 
of success. Of what was uppermost in Frederick William’s mind 
we have knowledge from the papers at Berlin—an alliance 
between France and Russia, intended, in his phrase, to bridle 
Germany.’ This has been noticed above, and the fear was 
particularly evident at the beginning of 1723, when, in a 
memorandum addressed to their master, gen and Cnyphausen 
spoke of advices both from St. Petersburg and Paris of the 
advanced state of the negotiations. They pointed out its 
menace to Prussia, and recalled the fact that the treaty of 
Amsterdam of August 1717 entitled Prussia to be included 
in any fresh treaty between Russia and France. No doubt, they 
said, France wanted to play the pipes in the north; ™° and they 
suggested that the king of England, who had so great influence 
with the Regent, could best work to bring the project to naught, 
a better plan than for Prussia to be included in the treaty, for 
that would make great noise and rouse great jealousy in Europe. 
God, they concluded, had given his majesty so much strength and 
power, that he would be welcomed as an ally on any side.™™ 
Frederick William approved of this, and noted upon it that it 
would be well to excite the fears of George I in regard to Bremen 
and Verden ; hence the reference to this cited above. And when 
Wallenrodt reported that the king of England consented to act 
as desired, satisfaction was expressed, and it was promised that 
all possible information should be sent to him privately.“ 

8 To Horatio Walpole, now at Paris, 25 October, British Museum, Add. MS. 22519. 
And similarly to St. Saphorin (27 October, Staatsarchiv, Hanover): ‘ Nous avons 
conclu un Traitté, . . . et nous avons par 1a renoué et reserré plus étroitement l’amitié 


intime entre le Roy notre maitre et celuy de Prusse, que tous les bons Serviteurs 
de sa Ma‘ jugeront sans doute étre un Ouvrage trés 4 propos, trés utile, et des plus 
salutaires.’ 

0° To Mardefeld, 2 January 1723, printed in Sbornik xv. 213. 

4° To which Frederick William noted, ‘ Ist wahr.’ 

1 2 January 1723, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

42 Rescript of 2 February, ibid. From those of 5 and 19 January may be quoted 
the following sentences : ‘ Weilen die neue Alliantz zwischen Frankreich und Mossken 
Uns so wenig, als dem K6nige in Engelland etwas gutes ominirt,so werden die dortigen 
Minister hoffentlich ihr bestes anwenden solche Alliantz annoch, wo méglich, zu 
verhindern.’ And, ‘Werden Wir auch Unseres Orts alles, was Uns méglich, thun, 
damit diese Alliantz zu keiner Consistenz kommen mige.’ 
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In February, indeed, Mardefeld was informed that the appre- 
hensions entertained were unfounded, though he must keep 
carefully on the watch; but in August fresh warnings were sent 
him of a likely alliance between Russia, France, and Sweden.™* 
And still, after the treaty of Charlottenburg was signed, fears 
were maintained.“* When that of February 1724 between Russia 
and Sweden became known, the belief was expressed that France 
had had a leading hand in it, in order to form a northern league 
which, when the occasion arose, might hold in check the forces of 
Prussia and Hanover in the empire." 

Such, then, was Frederick William’s principal fear, and it 
happened that, in August and September 1728, the court at 
Hanover lay under a like apprehension. Chavigny had come from 
Paris with the proposal that, instead of a triple alliance between 
France, Russia, and Great Britain, the two former powers should 
make a separate treaty first, to which Great Britain might accede 
subsequently. George I would not listen to this. And at the 
same time came the news of the death of Cardinal Dubois, on 
whom hitherto the maintenance of the accord between Great 
Britain and France had chiefly depended. The new secretary for 
foreign affairs, the Comte de Morville, was found to favour 
seriously the policy of a separate treaty, which Dubois had only, 
in the last moments of his life, suggested.“* Seeing that, on the 
communication of the treaty of Charlottenburg to France, the new 
idea was definitely laid aside, it seems probable that the main 
object of that treaty was so to impress the French court as to 
produce this very result. To quote Carteret, who anticipated 
the most intimate union henceforth between Great Britain and 
Prussia, 


Ce Traitté nous fournira un argument trés solide, pour faire revenir la 
Cour de France de tout empressement 4 se lier avee le Czar, si ce n’est en 
signant conjointement avec le Roy le Traitté avec Sa Maj‘ Czarienne.™ 


And similarly Chambrier, the Prussian resident at Paris : 


Le Traité . . . fait icy un trés grand bien aux Anglois, puisque le Comte de 
Morville n’osera plus continuer 4 leur inscu ses négociations en Moscovie, 
et que cela l’obligera désormais 4 s’attacher 4 eux totalement, dans la 
crainte de se perdre s'il continueroit la route qu’il avait enfilée depuis 
quelque temps. Ainsi selon toutes les apparences les Anglois vont avoir 
icy plus de crédit que jamais, 4 quoy Votre Majesté contribue beaucoup."8 


"8 Rescripts to Mardefeld, 9 February and 21 August, ibid. 

"4 To the same, 16 November, and to him and to Wallenrodt in January and 
February 1724, ibid. 

"8 To Wallenrodt, 11 April 1724, ibid. 

"6 See on this ante, xxvi. 303-7. 

™ To Schaub at Paris, 24 October (0.s.), British Museum, Add. MS. 22519. 

48 6 November, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 
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Frederick William readily agreed to the communication of the 
treaty to France ; indeed he wanted to inform Michel, the French 
secretary at Berlin, and Chambrier at once. Scott, however, 
objected that its ratification must be waited for.“* Chambrier, 
therefore, was only instructed that it was agreed to inform the 
duke of Orleans of it privately, and that he must see Schaub and 
learn what orders he had received.” Later he was told, in reply 
to his dispatch above cited, 


Vous aurez soing aussy de trouver adroitement, et faire valoir cette nouvelle 
Alliance d’une telle fagon, que si sa conclusion donne du plaisir au Duc 
d’Orléans, elle tienne 4 moy, aussy bien qu’d |’Angleterre, lieu de mérite 
auprés de la France, et que, par la, cette Couronne soit engagée d’avoir 
pour moy d’autant plus de considération.™! 


When the communication had been made, Morville, says Cham- 
brier, showed sensible pleasure, saying that nothing could be more 
agreeable to France than to see Great Britain and Prussia more 
closely united, and that he himself had done his best to procure 
a good intelligence between them.!”” 

In November Frederick William paid a ten-days’ return visit 
to George at the Géhrde. Scott reported him on his return 
* mighty well pleased ’ with his reception, but said that Ilgen still 
complained of Bernstorff’s behaviour, and he would do what he 
could ‘towards the hindering of their particular squabbles ’.!* 
That Frederick William was resolved to maintain the best relations 
with his father-in-law was shown by his frank conduct in Decem- 
ber, when a report spread that he was renewing his alliance with 
Peter the Great. In a long letter to George I he explained that 
the treaty in question was only for the marriage of the duchess 
of Courland to Prince Charles of Brandenburg ; ™ and he sent to 
England as evidence the counterpart of the treaty delivered by 
Golovkin together with Peter the Great’s original letter, and asked 
that if George entertained the smallest further doubt he would 
please to express it, when all further explanation necessary should 
be given. George replied with assurances of perfect confidence 


49 Scott, 30 October, Record Office, Prussia 17. 

20 Rescript of 30 October, Staatsarchiv, Berlin. 

21 The same, 20 November. 

#2 Dispatch of 7 December, ibid.; and similarly Schaub and Horatio Walpole, 
ante, xxvi. 306. 

123 23 November, Record Office, Prussia 17. Frederick William, however, had 
one cause for dissatisfaction, in that he was obliged to go hunting instead of shooting, 
as he wished, being ashamed to cry off when George, twice his age, he said, preferred 
it. ‘Man schweitzet Horrible,’ he wrote, but found himself extremely well after the 
exercise (Briefe . . . an den Firsten Leopold zu Anhalt-Dessau, p. 236). 

4 Substituted for the candidate of 1718, the margrave of Brandenburg-Schwedt. 


Droysen considers this treaty to have been an efiect of that of Charlottenburg (Ge- 
schichte der preussischen Politik, tv. ii. 356). 
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and sympathy, saying, however, ‘ J’étois bien aise de remarquer 
que Votre Majesté connoit si bien les desseins et les maniéres du 
Czar, que de ne pas prendre des nouveaux engagemens avec Luy, 
se contentant seulement de tirer de Luy l’exécution de ceux qu'il 


avoit pris cy-devant.’° In answer Frederick William wrote in 
the following warm terms : 


Monsieur mon Frére 


L’on ne scauroit estre saisi d’une plus vive reconnoissance que je lay 
été & la lecture de la Lettre que Vitre Majesté m’a fait ’honneur de 
m’écrire ce 17 de Janvier, et par la quelle Elle m’a asseuré avec un vray 
excés de bonté de ce que je souhaite le plus dans ce monde, & scavoir 
de l’amitié et de l’affection véritablement paternelle qu’ Elle a pour moy. 

Je prie Vétre Majesté d’étre persuadé qu’il n’y aura jamais rien d’assés 
impossible que je ne vueille tascher de faire, pour me conserver un si 
grand bien. ' 

La confidence que j’ay cru Luy devoir faire des affaires de Courlande, 
et dont Vétre Majesté me tesmoigne estre si satisfaite, sera toujours la 
moindre des preuves que je mettray en usage pour Luy faire voir que 
je n’ay rien de réserve pour Elle, et qu'il n’y aura jamais quoy que ce 
soit, que je ne Luy sacrifie avec plaisir lors qu’il sera question de Luy 
marquer mon attachement 4 Sa Personne Sacrée, & Ses intéréts et & Son 
service, car on ne peut estre ny avec plus de devouément ny avec plus de 
vénération, que je le suis et le seray sans cesse 


de Vostre Majesté 
le trés devoues Fils 
F. Guittaume R226 


J. F. CHANCE. 


25 These documents, Record Office, Royal Letters 46, King’s Letters 52, Frederick 
William’s letter (original) is of date 21 December; Peter the Great’s (in Russian) of 
1 October (0.s.); George’s reply (draft), 17 January (0.s.) 1724. 

42¢ 12 February 1724, Record Office, Royal Letters 46, original. 
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Castlereagh and the Spanish Colonies. 
I. 1815-1818 


ORD CASTLEREAGH’S character and career have recently 
received more favourable treatment at the hands of historians, 
and the mists of the legend which Canning constructed have begun to 
clear away. But as yet little attempt has been made to investigate 
the facts of his diplomacy, and in none of the great transactions 
in which he played a part have his services been more neglected 
than in the question of the emancipation of the Spanish colonies. 
On this point historians have been attracted by the dramatic 
actions of his successor; they have neglected the cautious but 
successful diplomacy which alone made these later events possible. 
Such a result was perhaps natural, for while much of Canning’s 
work was done in the open and was explained and defended with 
all the resources of a brilliant oratory, Castlereagh’s actions were 
only known to the inner circle of European statesmen, and can 
only be appreciated in the light of subsequent research. During 
the whole of Castlereagh’s tenure of power this problem was 
in the very forefront of his policy. Even during the struggle 
with Napoleon it had occupied much of the attention of British 
ministers. As soon as the great war was over it became the 
first charge on the exertions of our foreign office. Its enormous 
possibilities were indeed recognized by all European statesmen. 
Whenever they could take their anxious gaze from French politics 
it was across the ocean that they turned their eyes, and many of 
the minor points that seemed to occupy their attention were but 
skirmishes before this all-important battle. 

The factors in the situation were many. Spain, free but 
impoverished, and governed rather by a secret committee of the 
king’s favourites than by her fitful succession of foreign ministers, 
still sought, though half knowing it was in vain, for a complete 
recognition of her old supremacy. Meanwhile British commerce 
had taken advantage of the situation. Ever since the Assiento 
treaty, merchants had looked with envious eyes on the rich 
treasures of the Spanish provinces, and the first real trade war 
had been fought on their behalf. The French Revolution and 
the conquests of Napoleon had at last provided the opportunity 
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so long awaited, and Pitt’s successors had even thought of con- 
quest and annexation. The alliance with Spain had caused this 
absurd idea to be abandoned, but the revolt of the colonies from 
their mother country had resulted in a rapid extension of British 
commerce. The goods shut out from the old world found a ready 
market in the new, and when peace came in Europe this country 
was determined not to lose the advantages she had gained. What- 
ever the solution of the problem was to be, Great Britain was 
not going to lose some of her best customers. Spain herself was 
in no condition to thwart our policy, but it was not Spanish 
interests that alone were concerned. Both in the old world and 
the new there were powerful rivals to be met. 

In Europe on this question, as on others, Britain was opposed 
by France and Russia. French statesmen were keenly alive to 
the necessity of not allowing their ancient rival a monopoly of the 
new commerce. But the traditions of the eighteenth century 
were still strong, and they looked to a settlement rather in 
alliance with Spain than in rivalry with her.’ In 1815, too, 
France lay conquered and impoverished in the grasp of the allied 
armies, and she could not act by herself. But already a rift could 
be seen in the great alliance, and it was to Alexander, whose 
restless mind never shrank from contemplating any project, 
that both France and Spain turned, not altogether without effect, 
and soon all the chanceries were buzzing with the suspected 
designs of these three powers. Meanwhile, in the new world, 
the United States was hoping to increase both her influence and 
her commerce by the establishment of sister republics in southern 
America according to the prophecies of her founders. Hers 
was the best position of all. For only a united Europe could 
frustrate her hopes, and it was not likely that the other powers, 
and least of all Spain, would accept the only conditions on which 
England was prepared to act with them. One of Castlereagh’s 
first duties at the foreign office had been to define the British 
position. The cortes had tried to win British assistance by the 
offer of special privileges for her commerce. The reply had been 
definite. The offer of mediation had been accepted, but certain 
conditions had been laid down as an indispensable preliminary 
to negotiation. All secret advantages were rejected ; the media- 
tion was to apply to all the colonies; and (most important of 
all) force was not to be used. As perhaps might have been 
expected, this offer was not accepted, and, though Castlereagh 
showed every disposition to press the negotiation, Wellesley from 


* Richelieu’s instructions to the Marquis d’Osmond of 31 December 1815, cited 
by M. Schefer, La France moderne et le Probléme colonial, p. 230; see also Hyde de 
Neuville, Memoirs, ii. 326, and M. Escoffier, ‘La Restauration, Angleterre et les 
Colonies,’ Revue d’ Histoire diplomatique, 1907. 
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the first had little hope of a successful conclusion. The only 
result was a clause in the treaty of alliance of 1814, by which 
Spain promised that if the colonial trade was thrown open to any 
power, Great Britain should be admitted to a full share, this 
country in her turn promising not to assist the insurgents. To 
this policy, then so emphatically enunciated, Castlereagh adhered 
during the whole of the subsequent negotiations until the time 
came for him to write his instructions for the congress of 
Verona.” 

After the peace it was Spain who made the first move. Over- 
tures for assistance were made to Vaughan, the English chargé 
d’affaires in Wellesley’s absence, and the bribe of special privileges 
was again offered. Vaughan’s stubborn refusal to depart from 
the conditions of 1812 caused a change of tone, and there 
appeared to be some prospect of a guarantee of complete freedom 
of commerce between the colonies and the rest of the world. 
Vaughan had discovered, too, that other powers, and especially 
France, were offering their services, and so he brought the 
subject before his government. His dispatch was as follows : 


Mr. Cevallos has repeatedly manifested to me the desire of the Spanish 
Government to avail itself of the mediation of Great Britain for the 
re-establishment of His Catholic Majesty’s authority in his American 
colonies. .. . He has entreated me to state to the British Government 
as a basis of the negotiations that Spain will concede to Great Britain 
a participation in the trade with America, upon such terms as should 
ensure only a due preference to Spanish subjects, provided the British 
Government can succeed by any means in its power, in reuniting the 
Spanish American Colonies with the Mother Country. In explanation of 
this proposal Mr. Cevallos informed me that it was absolutely necessary 
that the grant from the Spanish Government of a participation in the trade 
with Spanish America, should be the reward of some special service, in 
order to prevent the claims of other states to a similar privilege, under 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Utrecht. ... As I positively refused to 
be the channel of communication to the British Government of proposals 
which could tend in any shape to involve Great Britain in the hostilities 
carrying on in Spanish America, Mr. Cevallos desisted from that point, 
and has since given me every assurance that the Spanish Government is 
disposed to leave His Royal Highness the Prince Regent at liberty to 
interpose his good offices for the reconciliation of the Colonies in any manner 
that it may be thought advisable, Spain engaging on her part, whenever 
the Colonies return to their allegiance to the Mother Country through the 


mediation of His Royal Highness, to open the trade exclusively to Great 
Britain. 


* Council of regency to Wellesley, 29 January 1811; reply of Wellesley, 1 July ; 
Castlereagh to Wellesley, 1 April 1812, Foreign Office, Spain 204; Castlereagh to 
Wellesley, 29 August 1812 (private), Foreign Office, Spain 128 ; Castlereagh Correspon- 
dence, viii. 247, 267 ff., 282, 342 ; British and Foreign State Papers, i. 275, 293. 
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Vaughan criticized the conduct of the Spanish government 
during the last negotiations and asked for straightforward dealing, 
and Cevallos said the question was now changed. A report of 
the council of the Indies of 12 July 1815, which Vaughan had 
seen, confirmed this view. The dispatch continues : 


The most interesting part of the report of the Council of the Indies 
is that which seems to confirm the sentiments of the Spanish Government 
with regard to the mediation of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 
The Council expressed the deepest concern that His Royal Highness’ offer 
should have been rejected by the Spanish Government, and earnestly 
recommends it to His Catholic Majesty to preside in the Council of his 
Ministers and to call upon them to examine the state of the relations 
between Spain and Great Britain, and to lose no time in conciliating the 
interests of the latter by an adjustment of all differences, and a fair treaty 
of commerce, as unless the trade to Spanish America is opened to Great 
Britain, the colonies cannot be preserved to Spain :—that every effort should 
be made to obtain the powerful influence of England for a reconciliation 
of the Colonies, which Spain cannot hope to bring about by her own means.... 
The Report of the Council of the Indies and the conferences which I have 
had with Mr. Cevallos will serve to show your Lordship that a material 
change in the disposition of the Spanish Government has taken place since 
the question of mediation was last under discussion. The opening of the 
trade is no longer so repugnant to the Spaniards, and they begin to feel the 
impossibility of subduing their colonies to allegiance by force. 

I conceive that it is of great importance that the subject of the mediation 
of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent with the Spanish Colonies should 
be brought without delay under the consideration of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as the re-establishment of the tranquillity of Europe leaves it open 
to the insurgents to negotiate for the security of their independence with 
other European powers; and I am assured by Mr. Cevallos, that Spain 
has already received proposals from France for assisting her in restoring 
His Catholic Majesty’s authority in America.... Spain appeals to England 
in preference to any other state, to assist her in recovering her colonies, 
and though little hope can be entertained of a successful issue to the best 
exertions of the British Government, it appears to me imprudent to reject 
the appeal of the Spanish Government, as a sincere endeavour to aid Spain, 
whatever may be the issue, will improve the cordiality of the alliance 
subsisting between the two countries, and cause the suspension for some 
time of overtures to any other state.* 


Castlereagh’s reply was to repeat the conditions laid down 
in 1812. He wrote to Vaughan : 


His Royal Highness would willingly encounter the difficulties of a media- 
tion if, by any pacific efforts in his power to employ, he could hope to bring 
it to a satisfactory result, but in the present distracted state to which these 
possessions were reduced, the misfortune is that all his exertions may 
be unavailing, and only serve to bring upon the British Government 


* Vaughan to Castlereagh, 16 November 1815, Foreign Office, Spain 177. 
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in an increased degree the urgent reproaches of both the contending 
parties. 

The only chance of averting this evil and consequently of inducing 
the Prince Regent to engage in the undertaking would be the receiving 
of some undoubted proofs, that the Government of Spain were sincere in 
their purpose of conciliating the people of South America, and were prepared 
to adopt liberal principles as the basis of their future supremacy over this 
great country. ... I can venture to assure you that to the principles 
disclosed in your dispatch the British Government would for the sake of 
both countries feel objection; to command success the views of both 
nations ought to be liberal to the people of South America and not invidious 
to other nations. A system of exclusive commercial advantage to the 
Mediating Power would render her interposition odious and destroy all 
her just influence: you will perceive that the Prince Regent has never 
sought for any exclusive advantages. He has always recommended the 
commerce of South America to be open to all nations upon moderate 
duties with a reasonable preference to Spain herself as the best means 
of settling that country in connection with Spain, and from this opinion 
His Royal Highness sees no reason to depart.4 


The Spanish government was not ready to accept these con- 
ditions, and turned to other powers for assistance. But the 
diplomacy is complicated by three subordinate questions. Spain 
was being pressed by Great Britain to abolish the slave trade, 
a measure which English public opinion rendered indispensable 
as a preliminary to any action on our part. She was also in 
heated dispute with Portugal, who had occupied a portion of 
the Spanish provinces in the Plata as a precautionary measure 
against the insurgents. War had only been averted by the 
interference of the alliance and the strong action of England, who, 
while she did not altogether defend the position of her old ally, 
was nevertheless determined not to allow Spain to compensate her- 
self for her losses in South America by seizing the Portuguese 
dominions in Europe. Eventually the dispute was referred to 
the committee of ambassadors at Paris, where, as will be seen, 
it was to serve for the introduction of the Russo-Spanish schemes.® 
Spain was, too, negotiating with the United States over the 
question of the Floridas, and this also had a bearing on the 
larger question of the colonies, since it helped to prevent the 
recognition of the insurgents by the United States, and was 


used by Spain to try and foment discord between the United 
States and Great Britain.® 


* Castlereagh to Vaughan, 20 December, 1815, Foreign Office, Spain 177, autograph 
draft. 


5 Infra, p. 85. 
* “Mr. Onis proposes that the Spanish Government should cede to England the 


Floridas, that the former may be placed as a barrier against the encroachments of 
the U.S.’: Vaughan’s dispatch quoted above. 
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These complications caused a suspension of the negotiations, 
and it was not until 17 October 1816 that Fernan-Nufiez, the 
Spanish ambassador in England, again sounded Castlereagh on 
the subject, still refusing all the conditions which had been laid 
down as a necessary preliminary to English assistance. 


It is difficult therefore [wrote Castlereagh to Wellesley], to conceive 
a rational motive for doing so, unless the Court of Madrid wishes to drive 
the British Government into a peremptory negative, and upon that refusal 
to found some change either in the system of its political relations in Europe 
with a view of procuring support against their revolted colonies, or in 
their South American policy, finding the other hopeless in point of suecess. 


Under these circumstances no official answer was given to Fernan- 
Nufiez’s request, but he was made to understand that English 
principles had not changed.’ Spain was, indeed, looking else- 
where for help. The Russian plans were not yet matured, nor 
could even the camarilla be ignorant that England was the only 
power that possessed the means to assist them. Thus at the 
beginning of 1817 the Spanish ambassador was again instructed 
to sound Castlereagh, and a liberal policy promised in return for 
armed mediation. Castlereagh’s answer was to reaffirm the 
cardinal points of English policy, the abolition of the colonial 
system and an utter refusal to employ force against the colonies. 


I represented to Count Fernan-Nuiiez that we had invariably declined 
interposing by force of arms between the King of Spain and his subjects, 
that we had sufficiently experienced in our own American colonies the 
difficulty of such a contest, and that we could not embark for a foreign 
state in an undertaking from which we had been obliged, in our own case, 
to desist ; that we had recommended a change of system to Spain, because 
we were satisfied that she never could re-establish her authority, or tran- 
quillize that great continent upon the principles of her ancient colonial 
policy ; and that we had, on various occasions, evinced our disposition 
to support His Catholic Majesty’s pretensions by every exertion of influence 
and good offices, provided his system towards his subjects in the New 
World was such as would enable the British Government to become its 
publick advocate, consistently with what it owed to its own character ; 
that a long perseverance on the part of Spain in false notions of imposing 
by force a restrictive and exclusive system upon that country had already 
alienated the minds of the people from her rule, but that the only chance 
she had of success was to lose no time, for her own sake, and not for ours, 
to put her system there upon a national footing. In short I told him 
plainly, that armed assistance was out of the question, and that if the 


? Fernan-Nuiiez to Castlereagh, 17 October 1816, Foreign Office, Spain 191 ; 
Castlereagh to Wellesley, 20 December 1816, ibid. 184. The new move was partly 
due to the accession of a new foreign minister, Pizarro, to office; and Castlereagh had 
already been warned by his ambassador at Paris of French interest in the change: 
Sir Charles Stuart to Castlereagh, 14 November 1816, Foreign Office, France 139. 
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Spanish Government looked to any other description of assistance in the 
nature of mediation, it must be upon a change of system on her part, for 
which Mons" Pizarro’s recent appointment, and the known sentiments of 
the Council of the Indies, and what Spain was about to do upon the slave 
trade, appeared to have prepared the way... § 


There were men in Spain ready to listen to this advice, and even 
Pizarro himself seemed to be in favour of accepting English 
mediation. But the camarilla was committed to another policy, 
and the foreign minister was held back by the court. Wellesley, 
however, encouraged negotiation, for he hoped to use the colonial 
question as a lever to secure the long-promised slave trade treaty, 
and in April he declared formally that England was prepared 
to offer peaceful mediation if her terms were accepted.® 
Meanwhile the plans of the other powers, or at least of their 
ambassadors, were maturing. General Pozzo di Borgo, the 
Russian ambassador at Paris, had been plying his court with 
indignant remonstrances against the overbearing policy of 
England,” and he was in constant communication with his 
colleague at Madrid, Count Tatistcheff. The latter, a man of 
considerable ability and boundless ambition, had seized the 
opportunity which Spanish jealousy of Great Britain had afforded. 
He had succeeded in establishing a dominant position in the 
councils of the camarilla, and his energetic and mysterious 
actions had aroused the attention of all Europe. At the end of 
1815 Vaughan had reported an intrigue to marry the king of 
Spain to a Russian princess, which, however, came to nothing. 
More serious were Tatistcheff’s attempts to stir up Spanish 
jealousy against the British South American policy, and his 
projects of reviving the Bourbon alliance under Russian protec- 
tion." Castlereagh, true to his policy of never openly encouraging 
suspicions against Russia, discredited this information, and 
ordered Vaughan to make his language conform with the spirit 
of the alliance.” But at the end of 1816 the complaints broke out 


* Castlereagh to Wellesley (private), 10 January 1817, Foreign Office, Spain 196. 

® Wellesley to Castlereagh, 14, 15 January 1817, Foreign Office, Spain 197 
Wellesley to Pizarro, 12 April 1817, Foreign Office, Spain 198. 

© Imperial Russian Historical Society, vol. cxix, passim. Pozzo’s correspondence 
with his court to the end of 1820 are printed in ertenso in volumes cxii, cxix, and 
cexxvii of this series, and give a most valuable contréle for this period. 

Vaughan to Castlereagh, 26 November 1815: ‘...'The most confidential inter- 
course subsists between Mr. Tatischeff and the French Ambassador, and I am persuaded 
that the proposals of the latter for the renewal of the ancient alliance between the 
branches of the House of Bourbon . . . will be renewed with success.’ Cf. dis- 
patch of 10 December 1815, Foreign Office, Spain 177. 

* Castlereagh to Vaughan, 20 December 1815: ‘... It is necessary to caution you 
upon the alarms which Mr. Tatischeff's conduct has lately given rise. The habits of 
the individual, and his feelings towards this country render it by no means improbable 
that he may excite and engage in intrigues which he may hope will be received by 
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again. Tatistcheff’s conduct, Vaughan hinted, must be supported 
by his court, since he had lately been made an ambassador, and 
he suggested that Russia was promising naval assistance in 
South America in return for the cession of Minorca.” 

For the next six months rumours of the treaty poured in from 
every court in Europe. The English representatives at Berlin 
and Naples had heard of it, and Metternich spoke of it as a fait 
accompli.* Even Castlereagh was compelled to give more credence 
to the report and inquiries were set on foot at St. Petersburg. 
There it was categorically denied by both Nesselrode and the 
emperor, though, according to the Austrian ambassador, Capo 
d’Istria used less conciliating language. Whatever had been 
planned, the eventual result was no more than the sale of some 
old Russian boats to Spain, and their subsequent unseaworthiness 
added a touch of comedy to Alexander’s attempt to rival British 
sea power.” Pozzo, however, had other schemes which were now 
rapidly maturing. On 2 July Fernan-Nuiiez (now transferred to 
Paris) presented a note to the ambassadorial committee, which 
was attempting to settle on behalf of the great powers the Spanish- 
Portuguese dispute. In this document the dangerous effects of the 
revolutionary movements in the New World upon the legitimate 
governments of Europe were pointed out, and the great powers 
were urged to assist Spain in her efforts to suppress the disorders. 
Pozzo succeeded in persuading both the Austrian and Prussian 
ambassadors to join him in returning a friendly reply, but Sir 
Charles Stuart, the English ambassador, refused to act with his 
colleagues until he should hear from his government, and, 
according to Pozzo, though the fact is not stated in his own 


his Court as proofs of zeal ; but I am happy to inform you that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no reason to suppose that such views are countenanced by the Emperor 
of Russia. . . . A feeble government, uneasy at being excluded from what it holds 
to be its due share of influence in the greater politics of Europe, is not unlikely 
to endeavour to ferment disunion amongst the powers whose existing connection 
diminishes its influence. .. .’, Foreign Office, Spain 177. 

8 Vaughan to Castlereagh, 24 July, 28 November 1816, Foreign Office, Spain 187, 
188. 

‘* A’Court to Castlereagh, 10 February 1817, Foreign Office, Sicily 80; Rose to 
Castlereagh, 6 April 1817, Foreign Office, Prussia 107 ; Lord Stewart to Castlereagh, 
29 January, 19 February 1817, Foreign Office, Austria 135. Cf. Gentz, Dépéches 
inédites, i. 290, 296. 

*® Cathcart to Castlereagh, 1 March, 22 March 1817, Foreign Office, Russia 108 ; 
Lebzeltern to Metternich, 23 February 1817; Stewart to Castlereagh, 15 March, 
6, 19, 30 April 1817, Foreign Office, Austria 136. This curious intrigue has not been 
entirely solved by historians, who have mainly relied on Gentz’s evidence; see, however, 
Stern, i. 215. Castlereagh was of the opinion that Tatistcheff signed the treaty, but that 
his court refused to ratify it, Castlereagh to Cathcart, 16 May 1817. He carefully 
concealed all anger from his own ambassadors, but he seems to have spoken strongly 
to Lieven on the subject; cf. F. Martens, Recueil des Traités, xi. 268. The Russian 
court could indeed have no doubt as to the attitude of Europe. Even Pozzo urged 
moderation, and recounted the indignant alarm of Wellington. 
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dispatches, claimed the question as a purely British one. It 
was in vain that Fernan-Nufiez renewed the attack in successive 
notes. By this time the suspicions of Stuart were fully awakened ; 
Wellington pressed on Richelieu the English point of view, and 
the ambassadors had perforce to wait for the decision of their 
cabinets.'® 

It was time for Castlereagh to declare the English policy to 
the powers. His alliance with Austria assured him of the support 
of Metternich, and Vincent, the Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
was soon ordered to act in accordance with Stuart ; meanwhile 
Castlereagh administered an emphatic rebuke to the presumptuous 
Pozzo.” But something more was necessary, and the views of 
the British government were conveyed to the powers of the 
alliance in a confidential memorandum of 28 August.”* In this 
document the policy that Castlereagh had laid down in 1812 
was enunciated to the allies. As the first open declaration of 
British policy it was of great importance, and merits more con- 
sideration than historians have given to it. After alluding to 
the events at Paris which made the memorandum necessary, 
it continues : 


Although the Prince Regent has felt it his duty to observe a strict 
neutrality throughout the contest which has agitated the South American 
Provinces, His Royal Highness has never ceased to entertain an anxious 
desire that that great continent might be restored to tranquillity under 
the ancient sovereignties of the Crowns of Spain and Portugal. The Prince 
Regent has looked to this object with the more earnestness from the regret 
with which His Royal Highness has seen ancient authorities subverted— 
from the peculiar interest which He feels in whatever may concern the 
dignity and welfare of the illustrious families whose possessions are 
thereby endangered, and from a firm persuasion that the continent of 


© Stuart to Castlereagh, 10, 21 July, 4, 17 August 1817, Foreign Office, France 
160, 161. For Pozzo’s account see Imperial Russian Historical Society, cxix. 276. 
Wellington seems to have believed in the honesty of the French Government, and that 
the whole affair was planned between Pozzo and the Spanish ambassador there seems 
little doubt ; cf. Wellington Supplementary Dispatches, xi. 735 ; xii. 3. Stuart’s attitude 
towards French policy may be illustrated from the following quotation from one of 
his dispatches: ‘The irritation manifested by the King and his ministers at the time 
they ascertained the nature and extent of the stipulations respecting the family 
compact contained in the Treaty signed last year at Madrid has long since convinced 
me that the re-establishment of the political connection between the different branches 
of the family of Bourbon is the only measure of foreign policy which is seriously 
contemplated by the French Government,’ Stuart to Castlereagh, 17 June 1816, 
Foreign Office, France 133. 

* Castlereagh to Stuart, 21 August 1817: ‘I cannot too strongly represent to you 
the importance of making the Spanish and all other Governments feel that the allied 
ministers are limited in their functions to the execution of the late treaties and to 
such special duties as their courts may think fit to impose upon them, but that it 
neither appertains to them to originate discussions on other subjects, nor to become 
a channel of general reference to their courts upon subjects foreign to their immediate 
duties,’ Foreign Office, France 151. ** Foreign Office, Spain 204. 
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South America must long remain a prey to its own internal convulsions, 
before it can assume any separate form of regular government capable 
of providing for the happiness of its own inhabitants or of adequately 
maintaining relations of peace and amity with other states. It is, however, 
the opinion of the Prince Regent that this desirable object can alone be 
obtained by a speedy settlement of all existing differences, and by the 
restoration of a perfect understanding between the Crowns of their 
Catholick and Most Faithful Majesties, and further by each determining 
to adopt a system of government within their respective dominions favour- 
able to the interest and congenial to the feelings of the natives of these 
countries ; it being obvious that whatever may have been the original 
policy of the Colonial System of either Crown, it has become in the progress 
of time, inapplicable to countries of such extent and population. 
This observation is more particularly true of the Crown of Spain, 


as Brazil has followed a wiser policy. 

Wellesley’s instructions of 1812 were then alluded to as 
showing the British conditions of mediation, and the increase 
of disorder during the interval was lamented, though some hope 
was still held out that the colonies might return to their allegiance. 
This result, however, could only be brought about if Spain con- 
ceded all the British conditions and came to a frank understanding 
with her and the other powers. These conditions were again 
enumerated, viz. (1) that Spain should have signed a satisfactory 
treaty to Great Britain on the slave trade; (2) that a general 
amnesty and armistice shall be proclaimed to the insurgents ; 
(3) that the South Americans should be placed on an equal legal 
footing with other Spanish subjects; and (4) ‘that the people 
of South America shall have secured to them free commercial 
intercourse with all nations, Spain enjoying, as the parent state, 
a fair preference in the intercourse with this portion of her 
dominions’. Then followed a solemn warning which was made 
not only to Spain but to Europe : 


There is another branch of this question of great importance, and upon 
which the Prince Regent is desirous to be most distinctly understood :— 
namely that H.R.H. cannot consent that His mediation shall under any 
circumstances assume an armed character; that while He is ready to 
employ, with the utmost zeal and sincerity, His best exertions to re-estab- 
lish tranquillity, and restore harmony between the Crown of Spain and 
its South American subjects, He can, under no circumstances, be induced 
to be a party, to any attempt to dictate by force of arms the terms of such 
a reconciliation ; nor can H.R.H. become the guarantee of any settlements 
that may be effectuated, to the extent of undertaking the obligation of 
enforcing its observance by acts of hostility against either of the parties. 
His intervention must throughout be understood to be confined within 
the bounds of good offices, and the employment of that just influence 
which must belong to any great power when labouring only to promote 
the welfare of an allied sovereign and his people. 
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H.R.H. deems it proper to be more explicit upon this branch of the 
question, as he is persuaded that the party in Spain, which still unfortu- 
nately clings to the ancient colonial system of that country, and which has 
hitherto had influence enough to prevent any effectual attempt at recon- 
ciliation will continue to obstruct any such attempt, so long as they are 
permitted to indulge a hope of involving other powers in the contest, and 
thereby of availing themselves of foreign arms, for the subjugation of the 
Spanish Colonies. 


The uniformity and consistency of British policy was demonstrated 
by the enclosure of some of the dispatches to Wellesley. Spain 
and the powers were invited to communicate their views, and in 
the event of the acceptance of the British terms, Paris or London 
were named as places where a conference as to further proceedings 
might take place. 

The importance of this document can scarcely be over- 
estimated. No doubt could be left in the minds of the allies that 
Great Britain would allow no European interference except 
on such terms as she chose to dictate. The schemes of Pozzo 
were entirely ruined. He was furious at his defeat, though he 
tried to claim credit at his court for having made Great Britain 
declare her views. He was especially annoyed at the idea of 
the matter being referred to a London conference, and he regarded 
mediation without force as equivalent to no mediation at all. 
He could only entreat his court to insist on Paris as the place 
of conference and give no opinion on the English conditions.” 
But the ineptitude of the Spanish government prevented any 
effective reply. Spain did, indeed, conclude the slave-trade 
treaty, but Fernan-Nufiez handed in a reply to the memorandum 
which was made directly insulting to Great Britain by a copy 
not being given to Stuart, and the Spanish government refused 
all the British conditions and asked that the mediation conference 
should sit at Madrid. Indeed, it probably preferred no terms 
at all to those that Great Britain offered, and still clung to a vain 
hope that Russia and France would do something for it.” But 
both these powers avoided a conflict. Richelieu practically 
conceded the British case to Stuart. The Russian answer, though 
it was evidently inspired by Pozzo, was vague and without 
force. It attempted to link the colonial mediation with that 
between Spain and Portugal, thus making Paris the seat of the 
conferences ; it laid down the duty of the powers: ‘de faire 
participer les vastes contrées du nouveau monde aux avantages 


* Imperial Russian Historical Society, cxix. 359, 392 ; Castlereagh Correspondence, 
xi. 368. 

*° Castlereagh to Stuart, 4 November 1817, Foreign Office, France 152; Wellesley 
to Castlereagh, 5 October 1817, Foreign Office, Spain 200; Wellington Supplementary 
Dispatches, xii. 114. 
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dont jouit l'Europe sous les auspices des stipulations de Vienne 
et de Paris de l’année 1815 ;’ it suggested the use not of force but 
of some measure of commercial coercion, and it avoided all 
acceptance of the British terms." It had, however, no result 
except to expose the strength of the British position. Metternich 
placed his vote entirely at the disposal of the British government, 
and of course Prussia followed the Austrian lead.” Castlereagh 
did not even reply to the Russian memoir by another formal 
document. He had no wish to emphasize differences in the 
alliance provided he got his own way. But he spoke his mind 
to Lieven in no uncertain manner : 


Sur quel principe de droit ou de moralité (he said to the Russian 
ambassador) |’ Angleterre se fondrait-elle pour se légitimer de prendre part 
au moindre acte de contrainte qu’on voudrait exercer contre ces peuples ? 
De quel droit forcerait-elle une population devenue libre, parce que l’auto- 


rité qui la gouvernait était oppressive, 4 se replacer sous la domination de 
ce méme gouvernement ? 73 


And he wound up the discussion in a later dispatch to Cathcart 
with the remark : 


The Emperor will not wonder that the Prince Regent’s Government 
should rest upon their oars, till they see some course open to them, which 
looks like a sincere purpose on the part of Spain to prosecute the mediation 
in the sense of a mediation: as yet they perceive nothing but a disposition 


to compromise other states in their controversies and to do nothing effectual 
themselves.24 


Thus closed the first attempt of England’s rivals on the 
continent to embark on the thorny question of the Spanish 
colonies. Castlereagh had seized the opportunity to make his 
policy clear to Europe, and his alliance with Metternich had left 
Alexander completely isolated. It may be doubted whether 
Castlereagh sincerely desired a mediation on the terms he laid 
down. He must have known how little chance it had of suc- 
cess. But he saw the advantages of not acting in isolation as 
matters stood then, both in the new world and the old. He wished 
to check the intrigues that had been so long going on at the 
court of Madrid, and he did not wish to split the great alliance 


* Russian Memorandum, 29 November 1817. It is quoted in full in Wellington 
Supplementary Dispatches, xii. 125, and Imperial Russian Historical Society, cxix. 474. 
Cf. Cathcart to Castlereagh, 3 December 1817: ‘I stated that I did not know whether 
to accept or transmit this memorial as an answer to the communications I had been 
commanded by the P. R. to make to the Emperor, those communications being 
scarcely named in the Memoir,’ Foreign Office, Russia 109. 

* Gordon to Castlereagh, 2 October 1817; Metternich to Esterhazy, 8 October 
1817, Foreign Office, Austria 133, 138. 

*3 F. Martens, Recueil, xi. 269. 

* Castlereagh to Cathcart, 27 March 1818, Foreign Office, Russia 112. 
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which he thought was so necessary to the peace of Europe.” But 
he had also another powerful motive to keep alive the idea of 
mediation under the auspices of Europe. He was aware of the 
danger from the United States, and he had no desire to see that 
power win credit and influence in South America by recognition 
of the claims of the colonies. All his policy, therefore, was 
directed to keeping her back from any decisive step until England 
should be ready to act, either for mediation or for recognition. 

From the first moment after the peace of 1814 Castlereagh 
had set himself to the task of winning the confidence of the 
American government. He was well aware of the difficulty of 
the task, but helped by the conciliatory policy of Bagot, the 
British minister at Washington,”* he at least succeeded in 
establishing relations sufficiently friendly to enable him to convey 
the impression he wished the United States to have of British 
policy towards South America. In his conversations with Adams, 
before that minister left to become secretary of state to Monroe, 
he was always careful to insinuate that Europe might yet act 
against the colonies, though he took care to promise the United 
States equal commercial privileges with the European powers. 
He seized the opportunity of offering a mediation between the 
United States and Spain to cause Bagot to renew these assurances.” 
It will be noticed that the English memorandum was not yet 
communicated, though it was already sent to the courts of 
Europe. Castlereagh had no wish to tell the United States more 
than he could help of the rivalries of the European powers. The 
effect on the American cabinet was what he had expected, and 
fear of a European intervention was one of the main reasons 
which made Adams delay recognition for so long.** 

Meanwhile the Spanish government was in no condition to 
take advantage of the respite. There was a considerable party 
at the Spanish court which regarded the colonial question as 


*° See his letter to Wellington in Wellington Supplementary Dispatches, xii. 51. 

*6 “We were certainly never on such good terms (I believe never before on any 
terms at all) with the Government of the United States as we have been since he 
(Bagot) was appointed minister:’ Captain Bagot, George Canning and his Friends, 
ii. 68. 

*? Castlereagh to Bagot, 10 November 1817 (private and confidential): ‘... I took 
occasion to explain to Mr. Adams the course we had uniformly pursued in the dispute 
between Spain and her South American colonies, and our determination in the event 
of any amicable mediation being undertaken for terminating these differences, either 
by the Govt. singly, or in conjunction with other states, that it should be founded 
on liberal principles towards the people of 8S. America, and that so far from seeking 
any exclusive advantages in point of commerce, he might rest assured we should 
support a system which should favour the reception of all foreign flags, including that 
of the U. S., upon equal terms, in the ports of Spanish America. As discussions are 
now pending in Europe on this subject you may safely assure Mr. Adams that this 
just and liberal principle will be held steadily in view,’ Foreign Office, America 120; 


cf. Adams, Memoirs, iii. 551. *8 Infra, p. 94. 
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hopeless and looked for compensation to Portugal, where they 
had some supporters.” The council of the Indies was strongly 
in favour of English mediation, and Pizarro himself was not 
unfriendly.°° But the camarilla still pursued its fitful policy 
of intrigue with the Russian ambassador, and Pozzo was still 
weaving schemes at Paris. All Europe was now becoming 
seriously alarmed lest the United States should recognize the 
insurgent colonies. The American ambassadors had _ been 
instructed to drop hints that recognition was imminent, and 
caused great perturbation in the European chanceries. Metternich 
suggested tentatively that an American representative should be 
asked to sit in the Paris conference.*t Pozzo hoped to use English 
jealousy of the United States to drive England into an effec- 
tive mediation.» The Spanish government was so much moved 
that it addressed representations to England urging her to prevent 
the dreaded event.” Castlereagh was in a difficult position. 
He could only point out that the best way for Spain to save her 
colonies was to accede to his terms, that the delay already gained 
was largely due to his efforts, and that these could only continue 
to be successful if Spain showed some signs of accepting peaceful 
mediation. His private letter to Wellesley confessed that the 
danger was real, though not imminent, and evinced but little hope 
that the Spanish court would adopt a more sensible policy.™ 

His prophecy proved true. The whole attention of the courts 
was now turning to the coming conference at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Spain knew that the allies must here consider her position, and 
she claimed representation at the conference. France and Russia 
encouraged her in this scheme, for they hoped by its means to 
overcome the victorious opposition which the English-Austrian 


*® Cf. Wellington Supplementary Dispatches, xii. 197. 

*° Wellesley to Castlereagh, 16 February 1818, Foreign Office, Spain 210. 

** Stuart to Castlereagh, 18 December 1817, Foreign Office, France 165. 

* Imperial Russian Historical Society, cxix. 593. 

* Wellesley to Castlereagh, 2 March 1818, Foreign Office, Spain 210. 

** Castlereagh to Wellesley, 27 March 1818: ‘ With respect to addressing to the 
Govt. of the United States any representation against the apprehended recognition of 
any of the local governments in South America, your Excellency will make Mr. Pizarro 
feel the great delicacy of any direct interference in the policy of an independent state 
on such a subject. Your Excy. has already been informed of the spontaneous 
endeavour which under the Prince Regent’s orders I made, in conversation with 
Mr. Adams on the eve of his departure for America, to avert such a circumstance by 
confidentially apprizing him of the probability of a mediation being undertaken by 
the European powers upon principles so liberal and fair in themselves as to leave 
the U. S. no reason to apprehend in such an event any system of exclusion to the 
prejudice of their national interests ; on a subsequent occasion, to obviate the incon- 
venience of delay, I directed Mr. Bagot to renew these representations, but your 
Excy. will at once see, that to return again on the same subject would be only to weaken 
impressions and to provoke inquiries which must lead to the admission, that since the 
month of April no effective progress has been made in the proposed mediation,’ 
Foreign Office, Spain 209. 
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alliance had everywhere opposed to their schemes. With this 
move the question of the Spanish colonies was intimately con- 
nected, for every one knew that it would be one of the subjects 
of the conference. Before the uncompromising opposition of 
Castlereagh, however, Alexander recoiled. France had not yet 
shown sufficient stability of government to make her a weapon 
strong enough to fight the other members of the alliance ; Spain 
had showed too often her incompetence and pride ; the schemes 
which Pozzo and Capodistrias had evolved were regarded by the 
emperor as too visionary, and the attempt to use a Bourbon 
alliance as the instrument of Russian policy was postponed, if 
not abandoned.” 

The effect of these attempts to force the portals of the alliance 
was to leave Spain divided and distracted in her counsels. At 
one moment she seemed inclined to turn to England for aid, at 
another to risk all in a desperate attempt to gain the help of 
France and Russia. The unseaworthiness of the Russian fleet 
(which had been received with much pomp and ceremony, as a 
force which would ‘defend the faithful subjects who in the 
colonial dominions are victims of anarchy and disorder’) for 
a time caused Tatistcheff to lose some of his influence.**® Pizarro 
was trying to break his power and consequently approached nearer 
to England. On 17 June a note was sent to the powers which 
went much further towards accepting the English terms than all 
previous documents. It offered an amnesty, accession to public 
offices, and some sort of commercial freedom to the insurgents, 
and accepted London or Paris as a place of mediation.” It was 
too late, however, for the negotiation to proceed. Castlereagh 
was already preparing to go to the conference. He seized the 
opportunity, however, to urge Spain to an explicit declaration of 
policy, and offered if that was done to see that its interests were 
considered at Aix-la-Chapelle.** At Madrid, however, Pizarro had 


*5 IT cannot give here the details of these transactions, which cover a large part 
of the correspondence of 1818. Metternich at first showed some desire to admit Spain 
to the conference, but he eventually submitted to the wishes of England. The letter 
in which Capodistrias informs Pozzo that his schemes are abandoned is given in 
Imperial Russian Historical Society, cxix. 772. The connexion with the Spanish 
colonies may be seen in the following extract from a letter of Castlereagh’s to Wellington 
of 21 August 1818: ‘I had a visit from d’Osmond in which he made a strong attack 
as he said by the Duke of Richelieu’s orders to induce us to concur in bringing the King 
of Spain to Aix. ... The avowed motive was the critical state of S. American affairs. 
...I strongly advised the Duke de Richelieu not to stir the question which could 
lead to no other result than unsettling the views of the Spanish Govt.,’ Foreign 
Office, Cont. 33. 

*6 Wellesley to Castlereagh, 12 April 1818, Foreign Office, Spain 211. 

*7 Spanish note to the powers, 17 June 1818, British and Foreign State Papers, 
v. 1217. 

8° Castlereagh to Wellesley, 14 August 1818: ‘... The Court of Madrid, to procure 
itself any advantage from their mediation, must therefore speak out, and make itself 
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been compelled to give up his appeal to England. Spain was 
still hoping that Russia would force the other powers to include 
her in the conference. New information reached London that 
the Spanish government were still intriguing for an armed 
mediation, and Castlereagh set out for the conference with no 
very pleasant feelings towards either Spain or Russia.” But 
before he set out he made an attempt, not altogether unsuccess- 
fully, to stop premature action on the part of the United States. 
He was not without hope that he could manage to win 


the co-operation of that power. In March he had written to 
Wellesley : 


From the general tenor of Mr. Bagot’s report as well as Mr. Adams’ 
language before he left England, my impression is that the Cabinet of 
Washington has not yet made up its mind to play a revolutionary game 
in South America and that by good management, it might be yet kept 
within the limits which ought in good sense and sound principle to guide 
the principal powers of Europe in any intervention they may undertake 
in these concerns. There is no doubt a formidable party in the United 
States which will endeavour to propel the Government in the revolutionary 
direction, but my persuasion is, that were Spain placed on good grounds, 
and were the mediation taken up by the European states upon liberal 
and conciliatory principles, that the United States might not only be 
prevented from breaking loose upon this question, but that the interest 
and influence of that state might gradually be brought to operate power- 
fully in repressing disorder in that quarter. 


This rather optimistic opinion was confirmed by reports 
from Bagot which reached him at the beginning of June, reporting 
the discussions which had recently taken place in the house of 
representatives on the subject of the Spanish colonies." Bagot 


intelligible, not merely to the confiding but to the most jealous and distrustful of their 
South American population; this was always the line of conduct which the Prince 
Regent recommended, but after the delays that have unfortunately attended the whole 
course of their policy since the negotiations of 1812, . . . to pursue any other course 
at this day . . . will be to sacrifice the best chance that remains of re-establishing the 
Dominions of Spain in that quarter of the Globe,’ Foreign Office, Spain 209. 

%® Castlereagh to Wellesley, 1 September 1818: ‘.. . It almost looks as if they 
[Spain] meant to take Aix by storm. If you can see any movement of this nature 
you will represent the very awkward position in which either the King or an accredited 
minister from Spain would stand, were they to arrive there not only uninvited, but in 
defiance of the declared opinion of all the Allied Powers. . . . It is quite obvious that 
Spain is intriguing in all quarters and in all directions, and there are feelings connected 
with the old Family Alliance which gives her too easy an access to certain of the 
powers. " Whilst Russia gives in to it to a certain degree, the Emperor seems half 
to avow to Lord Cathcart that something sinister is contemplated,’ Foreign Office, 
Spain 209. 

“ Castlereagh to Wellesley (private and confidential), 27 March 1818, Foreign 
Office, Spain 209. 

“ Bagot to Castlereagh, 7 April 1818: ‘... It appears evident that it is not the 
intention of the Government, nor, I think, the disposition of the country in general, 
to take at present any step which can be considered as a direct acknowledgement of 
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had, however, rather overstated the case. It was true that the 
United States government, and least of all Adams, did not 
contemplate any immediate recognition of the Spanish colonies, 
but they were hoping that recognition would ultimately be 
possible. For the moment their own negotiations with Spain 
no less than their uncertainty as to the attitude of the European 
powers made an active policy impracticable. Adams especially 
was eager to prevent inopportune precipitancy ; but he feared 
and distrusted the policy of England. On the 13th of May the 
question came before the American cabinet, and it was decided 
not to attempt to act with England. Meanwhile instructions 
were sent to the United States’ ambassadors which definitely, 
though cautiously, foreshadowed recognition in order to test the 
feelings of the powers, and Castlereagh thus learnt from reports 
in Europe of a change in the American tone.” Before proceeding 
to Aix he took further steps to secure at least their neutrality. 
In July he informed Rush that the Spanish colonies would be 
discussed at Aix-la-Chapelle, and spoke in sanguine tones 
of their prospects of success.” In August he sent Bagot the 
confidential memorandum of 28 August 1817, together with the 
last note from Spain, which seemed to show that Spain would 
accept English conditions, and the dispatch of Wellesley of August 
last quoted above. These were also shown to Rush; whom he 
sounded on the attitude of his government. The American 
ambassador assured him that ‘the United States would decline 
taking part, if they took part at all, in any plan of pacification, 
except on the basis of the independence of the Colonies ’, a remark 


the independence of these colonies.’ Enclosed in the dispatch was a cutting from 
the New York Evening Post, which Bagot believed represented the views of the 
administration, and which while professing sympathy with colonial independence, 
contained this statement : ‘It is scarcely to be doubted that the foreign governments 
have been sounded, and their policy as respects the war between Spain and the Colonies 
seems to be impartial and neutral. If the United States pursue a different course, 
may not the powers which have charged themselves with the high police of Europe, 
instead of confining their cares to the old world, be disposed to take into consideration 
the affairs of the new?’ And as to the consequences of recognition, it confessed that 
it would be an unfriendly act which would bring the United States into collision with 
Spain; then ‘ This collision could have but one result—some persons see nothing 
discouraging in a war with Spain, and a war with Spain alone would not be formidable, 
but we cannot be certain, nay, we can hardly expect, in the extraordinary condition 
of Europe, that other powers may not be drawn in to take a part in a war having for 
its object the separation of the Spanish Colonies,’ Foreign Office, America 131. 
See also in Castlereagh Correspondence, xi. 405, a letter of Bagot’s of 8 February 1818, 
which was received at the same time as the above dispatch, a storm having delayed 
the packet (Adams, Memoirs, iv. 84). 

* Adams, Memoirs, iv. 91; Gallatin, Writings, ii. 73; cf. F. L. Paxson, The 
Independence of the South Amrican Republics, pp. 147 fi. 

“8 Rush, Residence at Couii .f London, 1st series, p. 228. 

“* Castlereagh to Bagot, 8 August 1818, Foreign Office, America 129; Adams, 
Memoirs, iv. 136 ff. 
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at which Castlereagh appeared to be disappointed.” He had 
thus found it necessary to avow England’s declaration to Europe 
that force was not to be used. But at the same time he had 
conveyed an impression that a European mediation was probable, 
and rendered it impossible for the United States to take immediate 
action. 

The effect produced on the American cabinet was what he 
had expected. Adams told Bagot that the mediation must 
fail, though he admitted that it was only fair to Spain to make 
the attempt. It produced, however, a considerable effect on 
his mind. At the cabinet meeting to consider the president's 
message to congress he strongly opposed too premature an allusion 
to an intention to recognize the Spanish colonies. The reports 
of the commissioners sent out to investigate the conditions 
of the colonies gave, he said, ample reason against immediate 
recognition. 


Another reason [he added] equally decisive for that postponement was 
the mediation undertaken by the European allies between Spain and 
South America, which is now in operation, and which we know must fail, 
because it goes upon the principle of restoring the colonies to the subjuga- 
tion of Spain and yet utterly disclaims the application of force in any 
event. It is our true policy to let this experiment have its full effect, 
without attempting to disturb it, which might unnecessarily give offence 
to the allies ; and after it shall have failed, as fail it must, and as England 
certainly must know it will, we shall then be at perfect liberty to recognize 
any of the South American Governments without coming into collision 
with the allies.” 


[t was, indeed, dangerous for the United States to interfere actively 
in South America as long as there was a chance of Europe uniting 
against her. It was not until the rupture between England and 
her rivals was displayed to the world that a Monroe doctrine 
was possible. C. K. WEBSTER. 


* Rush, p. 354 ff. 

© Adams, Memoirs, iv. 136 ff. 

“ Adams, Memoirs, iv. 164 ff. Henry Clay, Adams’s great opponent, did not 
of course fail to taunt him with his dependence on England. ‘If Lord Castlereagh 
says we may recognize, we do; if not, we do not. A single expression of the British 
minister to the present secretary of state, then our minister abroad, I am ashamed 
to say, has moulded the policy of our government towards South America:’ quoted 


in Mr. Latané’s The Diplomatic Relations of the United States and Spanish America, 
p- 59% 
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Notes and Documents 


Ezelo’s Life of Hugh of Cluny 


THE manuscript here printed is to be found in the British Museum, 
in the Harleian MS. 3036, fo. 3. The first two leaves contain 
extracts from Alcuin, fo. 3 the life here given, and the rest of 
the volume the homilies of Pope Gregory the Great. There is no 
heading or prologue to the life of Hugh, which may account for its 
having been overlooked, the more so as the volume is marked on 
the back ‘ seculum x’. The writing of the homilies is, however, 
rather of the eleventh century, and of the life, early twelfth. 

Of the lives of Hugh of Cluny six * have already been published, 
and it was further known that another life had been written 
by a certain Ezelo. For Hildebert in his prologue excuses himself 
for writing after Ezelo and Gilo : ‘ veniam confiteor postulandam 
quod post amplioris litteraturae viros Ezelonem loquor atque 
Gilonem qui de beatissimo Hugone illo vigilanter scripsisse 
leguntur ;’* and in a later passage cuts short an account of 
distinguished Cluniacs because Ezelo and Gilo were said to have 
written about them: ‘de quibus loqui plura supersedemus .. . 
quod ante nos de eis Ezelo atque Gilo clarissimi scilicet viri 
vigilantius scripsisse traduntur.’* Hildebert’s life being regarded 
as a more polished and elaborate piece of work than the two 
above mentioned, they were allowed to fall out of notice, so that 
when Papebroch® published the lives of Hugh both were unknown 
to him. A copy of the prologue of Gilo’s life, however, was dis- 
covered and printed in 1717 ;° while Dom L’Huillier later found 
two copies of the life itself in the Bibliothéque Nationale.’ But 
discussion as to whether there had ever been a separate life by 


? Hugh died in 1109. 

* These are by Gilo, Hildebert, Rainald, Hugh, Anonymus I, Anonymus II, and 
also a book Miracula beati Hugonis. The lives by Hildebert, Hugh, and Anonymus I 
were first printed in the Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, 1614. 

5 Migne, 159, p. 859. 

* Ibid. sect. 42. As R. Lehmann pointed out, Hildebert suggests here that he 
personally did not know the lives. The discovery of the life by Gilo shows, however, 
that Hildebert wished to mislead the reader, for in many passages he follows Gilo 
almost verbatim. ® Bolland. Acta SS. Apr. iii. 

® Marténe et Durand, Thes. nov. Anecd. iii. 322. 

* L’Huillier, Vie de St. Hugues, 1888. 
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Ezelo arose with the Bollandist publication of the lives in 1675, 
when Papebroch argued that there had been but one life written by 
the two authors in collaboration : vitam primi scripserunt Gilo et 
Ezelo, uti testatur Hildebertus.2 Papebroch did not know whether 
this life existed, but he had a certain Compendium ex MS. cenobii 
Bodecenst anno 1040 erutum a P. Ioanne Gamans, which he 
published as Epitome Vitae., ab Ezelone atque Gilone. scriptae., per 
Anonymum excerpta,® basing his conclusion on the similarity 
between the extracts and Hildebert’s life,” and passing over 
without remark Hildebert’s suggestion that he did not know the 
work of the two earlier authors. 

Mabillon was the next to examine the lives, and though he 
said nothing about Papebroch’s theory, it is clear that he did not 
agree with it. For after giving an account of the two writers, 
he added: ‘ Gilonis libellum habemus, non Ezelonis, nisi is sit 
liber de miraculis sancti Hugonis;’" a suggestion shown to 
be inadmissible, as the book of miracles was written after 
Hildebert’s life.” Then came the discovery of Gilo’s prologue 
in 1717, which destroyed * a misconception that had made Pape- 
broch’s theory tenable, namely, that two monks were not likely to 
have been writing in the same monastery, on the same subject, 
and about the same time ; a difficulty removed by Gilo’s state- 
ment that he wrote at Rome. The next writer, and the first to 
make a detailed and critical study of the lives, was Lehmann. He 
attacked Papebroch for having formulated a theory without any 
evidence in support of it and without any thorough examination 
of the subject.“ A life by Ezelo, he contended, had certainly 
existed.” 

The matter rested there till Dom L’Huillier again took it 
up in his Vie de St. Hugues, when he adopted Papebroch’s theory 
with enthusiasm, and attacked Lehmann in not very happy 
terms. Had a separate life by Ezelo existed, some trace of its 
influence would, he argued, have been visible in Hildebert’s 
life, ‘ car enfin Hildebert avait l’une et l’autre sous les yeux et il 


* Acta SS., Apr., iii. 641. * Ibid. p. 663. 

* Lehmann, Forschungen zur Geschichte des Abtes Hugo I von Cluny, 1869, p. 45. 
Judging strictly from Hildebert’s words this similarity was rather an argument against 
than for Papebroch’s conclusion, and Lehmann wrote: ‘Jedenfalls hat Papebroch, da 
die von Ezelo und Gilo verfassten Lebensbeschreibungen ihm so unbekannt waren 
wie sie mir es sind... kein Recht, wegen der Verwandtschaft mit Hildebert diesen 
Anonymus.als einen Epitomator Ezelos und Gilos zu bezeichnen.’ 

™ Mabillon, Ann. v. 529, 1713. 

* Lehmann, p. 8. 

* Histoire littéraire, 1756, x. 65. “* Lehmann, p. 8. 

© A year after, R. Neumann, in his dissertation de sancto Hugone, though not 
studying the relation between the lives, mentions that he agreed with Papebroch : ‘de 
ratione viro doctissimo (Lehmann) assentire non possum, sed Papebrochi sententiam 
retinendam puto.’ Pignot, Histoire de Cluny, ii. 345, also followed Papebroch. 
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déclare qu’il se régle sur elles.’ This Hildebert never did, and Dom 
L’Huillier can only arrive at his conclusion by mistranslating 
the phrase on which his evidence rests..* Further to support 
his theory and answer the objection that there is no mention of 
Ezelo’s name in Gilo’s life, he has to suppose that ‘ Ezelon a bien 
pu collaborer avec son confrére en lui laissant le soin de donner 
la forme définitive & l’ceuvre que Gilon allait terminer 4 Rome ’. 
Molinier accepted this theory: ‘ Hildebert cite Pouvrage sous 
les noms d’Hezelon et de Gilon: il (Ezelo) a da collaborer a 
Vouvrage de Gilon.’ ” 

The dispute seems to the present writer to be settled by 
the discovery of the life here printed.4* The name of the author, 
it is true, is not given, for the prologue—if ever there was one— 
is missing. The external evidence, however, would point to Ezelo 
as author, the writing of the manuscript being of the early twelfth 
century.” The style, too, in its greater simplicity and directness 
differs from that of Gilo. The character of the life would explain 
why it had been allowed to fall out of notice, for,as Dom L’ Huillier 
pointed out, should such a life exist, ‘ aujourd’hui considérée 
comme perdue, elle n’eut pas grande influence, aucun des 
biographes ne s’en est inspiré.’ It is such, indeed, as might 
have been written at Cluny immediately after Hugh’s death, 
as a memorandum of his early life, and superseded by Gilo’s 
longer work. Yet its very brevity and lack of historical interest 
are important for comparison with the other lives which, lengthy 
though they are, contain little more of fact or historical interest ; 
being written for edification, for the glorification of the monkish 
virtues, and recounting tedious tales and trivial miracles. Of 
all the biographies of the early abbots of Cluny those of Hugh 
are the most disappointing—the more when we consider that he 
lived when the monastery was at the height of its prosperity, 
and that his rule lasted sixty years, during which the struggle 
between church and empire had convulsed Europe. 

Before leaving the life, the account of Gregory VII’s vision 
may be noted : ‘ Gregorius affirmabat Dominum Iesum Christum 
in capitulo docenti patri nostro assedisse.’ In Hildebert, who 
followed Gilo, this is given as ‘Hildebrandus . . . directus in Gallias, 
Cluniacense capitulum intravit. Ubi cum aliquandiu sedisset, 
collateratum B. Hugoni Christum vidit monastici regulas ordinis 


** L’Huillier, p. 566. He quotes Hildebert’s words (p. 2) as ‘nous ne parlerons 
pas davantage de cela, parce qu’Ezelon et Gilon en ont parlé avant nous dans les 
meilleurs termes’, thus altering the sense by leaving out the important word traduntur. 

™ Sources de [ Histoire de France, t. ii. 242. 

** The only copy the writer has found after going through the catalogues of the 
sibliothéque Nationale at Paris, the Royal Library at Brussels, the Bodleian, and the 
Vatican; the handwriting of the manuscript is earlier than that of the other lives. 

* Hildebert probably wrote about 1121; Gilo about 1115. 
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ac decreta suggerentem ’.”° At one time this was taken as evidence 
that Hildebrand was a monk at Cluny, and since that theory 
was discredited the passage has been cited in proof that he was 
a monk, for none but a monk could be present in capitulo. In 
a second and less important instance Hildebert, following Gilo, 
again embellishes the Ezelo account, namely in the story of the 
priest’s vision. In Ezelothis runs: ‘dum studiose missam rogatam 
decantaret, et in contemplatione fixus permaneret, pueri nascentis 
imaginem vidit ;’ in Gilo: ‘ quidum missarum solemnia attentius 
peroraret et in contemplatione suspensus super se semet extol- 
leret, vidisse fertur in calice cui ardentius incumbebat speciem 
infantilem supra humanum modum mirifice radiantem.’ Hildebert 
writes: ‘deinde sacrum celebranti mysterium, velut cuiusdam 
pueri species in calice apparuit inestimabilem preferens clari- 
tatem ;’*4 and Lehmann takes this story as an instance of how 
stories of visions and miracles grew up, whereas all the priest 
saw in the chalice was his own face diminished in reflexion. 

It is characteristic also of Ezelo to have put briefly in verse 
some of the many miracles attributed toHugh. A detailed account 
of these is to be found in the other biographies. L. M. Smrru. 


Harl. MS. 3036. 


Beatissimus! et vere sapientissimus, Deoque et hominibus dilectis- 
simus, pater noster sanctissimus atque piissimus, nullique tempore suo 
secundus, domnus et abba Hugo Augustidunensi ortus territorio castro 
Sine muro, patre Dalmatio, matre progenitus Arenburga, de nobilium 
stirpe clarissima, adeo ut nobilior vir non? inveniatur in Europa. A patre 
quoque prudentissimo commendatus est ad erudiendum Hugoni Authisio- 
dorensis urbis episcopo sollertissimo. Ubi dum liberalibus litterarum 
studiis erudiretur, et? etiam secundum posse suum in lege Domini medi- 
taretur, cepit dicta consiliaque sapientum ad animi recondere firmamen- 
tum. Inpiorum vero consilia, actus, vel testimonia vitabat ut mortifera. 
Hane sibi ingenitam religionem Deus demonstravit ante illius nativitatem 
per huiusmodi revelationem. Cum mater illius fide plena, adhuc in utero 
portaret eum paritura, quendam sanctum rogavit presbiterum, ut orando 
suum protegeret partum. Qui dum studiose missam rogatam decantaret, 
et in contemplatione fixus permaneret, pueri nascentis imaginem vidit. 
lam significabat Dei gratia quanta vir iste foret exornandus gloria. 
Denique, quia serpentis antiqui astucia prothoplaustus Adam deiectus 
a paradisi gloria totum genus humanum morti subdidit, gule intemperantia 
naturaque viciata imago Dei in hominibus est corrupta, Verbum caro 


*© Vita Hugonis, cap. ii. 9 (Migne, clix. 866). In Gilo this ran: ‘ Hic (Gregory) 
positus in Cluniacensi capitulo ipsum mundi Iudicem perhibuit se vidisse sancto 
Hugoni collateralem. . . .’ *\ Ibid. cap. i. 

* (There is some corruption in lines 8,9. It was Theoderic (line 10) who used 
water in which the saint had washed his hands, and the leper who was the wretched 
man in a hovel; and line 8 cannot be translated.—Eb. EZ. H. R.} 

? The initial is not filled in. * non omitted. * et omitted. 
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factum est de Virgine inviolata et per calicis salutaris antidotum a cordibus 
humanis expulit mortale venenum. Et ideo sanctum virum per calicis 
imaginem voluit demonstrare, ut per eum alii discerent de imagine Dei 
in se ipsis recuperanda non desperare. Et quia multi qui ad imaginem 
Dei facti erant, sed eandem imaginem male vivendo corruperant, ab eo 
cum adiutorio Dei spiritaliter de morte anime resuscitandi erant, hoc 
significabat imago illa in calice salutari tam evidenter exposita, quod vir 
tantus ac talis in locum illius esset substituendus, qui signaculum simili- 
tudinis, plenus sapientia, perfectus decore, in deliciis paradisi Dei* a propheta 
dicitur fuisse, quamvis inde per superbiam cognoscatur corruisse. Hic 
enim vir beatus ab ineunte etate castitatis imitator, et perpetue virginitatis 
perseverans et humilis custos, Deum studebat ardenti desiderio obsecrare,® 
ut ad Eum posset per obedientiam redire, a quo genus humanum per 
inobedientiam probatum exorbitare. Huius rei gratia ad ordinem monasti- 
cum cepit totis precordiis® et medullis cordis fortiter suspirare. Sed pater, 
quasi alterius Martini, bono proposito invidens ad terrenam militiam vole- 
bat eum pertrahere, celestem parvipendens. Quod dum bone indolis 
adolescens comperisset, timebat ne anime sue detrimentum faceret, si 
non honores fugitivaque gaudia seculi fugiens [lum imitatus fuisset qui 
pro nobis pauper factus est cum dives essel.’ Et quanto magis pater terrenus, 
prudentiam animi eius intelligens, omnibus fratribus etiam natu’ maioribus 
volebat eum preponere, honoribusque temporalibus pre omnibus sublimare, 
tanto magis ipse celestis Patris exempla preponens et seculi contemptum 
in mente sua disponens patrocinia sanctorum implorabat. Christum 
cotidianis vel assiduis precibus exorabat, ut Ille qui omnia nosset 
et sine quo nichil boni quis facere posset, daret sibi adinplere bonum 
quod vellet. Nec mora quin Deus ipse petitionibus eius annueret et bona 
quecumque desideraret inplere concederet. Relicta itaque domo sive 
parentibus et transitorie felicitatis * delectationibus clam fugiens Clunia- 
cum habitum monachi diu suscepit desideratum. Sic igitur Cluniacensis 
gubernator postmodum futurus de mundi naufragio evasit nudus. Quod 
cum pater eius audisset, et, ut carnalis homo, immenso dolore perculsus 
fuisset, cepit insequi vestigia eius, ut, si fieri posset, retro post Satanan 
revocaret animum eius. Ea tempestate regebat Cluniacense cenobium 
sanctus Odilo, monachorum decus egregium. Huius sanctissimi viri 
magisterio beatus Hugo, cunctis mundi huius spretis oblectacionibus, 
Christi se iugo subiciens, documentis sanctis suum prebuit auditum. 
Post cuius obitum Cluniacensis ecclesie gubernator effectus, apostolum 
imitabatur qui ait, Castigo corpus meum, et in servitutem redigo,® ne aliis 
predicans ipse reprobatus officeretur, ita ut subtus ad carnem lorica 
gravissima suum adtereret corpus. Et quanto magis adtendebat ne iusticiam 
suam faceret coram hominibus ut videretur ab eis! tanto magis Ile sibi 
aderat cuius preceptis obediens erat. Testati sunt hoc non parve auctori- 
tatis homines, inter quos Gregorius Romane urbis papa septimus, affirmabat 
Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum in capitulo docenti patri nostro 
assedisse, et quasi proprio ore testimonium ei prebuisse his verbis, Qui vos 
audit me audit, et qui vos spernit me spernit.™ 

* Ezech. xxviii. 12, 13. ° MS. obsetrare. ° MS. precordiis. 7 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

* MS. natum. * MS. felicitatibus. * 1 Cor. ix. 37. 10 Matt. vi. 1. 

" Lue, x. 16. 
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Quid dignum memorem vel quanta laude perorem, 
Quantos conversos zabuli de fauce reversos 
Ad Dominum traxit, secli de morte retraxit ? 
Te, Ponci frater, captabat spi-itus ater, 
Ni male te fictum iam solveret ille relictum; 
Se petit absolvi quem contigit ante resolvi 
Quam male celatum sateretur forte reatum ; 
Fer quoque mundati leprosi * veste beati 
Abluit unde manus, febrosus fit cito sanus. 
Teodorice, pedem deflens, miserabilis edem 
Intrans, tinxisti' nec postea sic doluisti; 
Fit quoque quod mandat Petro Pauloque remandat, 
Atque famem pellunt, mala denique cuncta repellunt ; 
Maior ut aptetur ecclesia sanctificetur, 
Nuncius est Gunzo, fit sanus denique Gunzo ; 
Iam quoque Durannum Tolosanum commemoremus ; 
Hune quoque sanatum post mortem significemus ; 
Quid modo dicemus si finem iam titulemus ? 
Materiem dolor ipse gravat nimis extenuatam ; 
Finis consequitur naturam iam viciatam. 
Festi Pascalis tunc gaudia mundus habebat, 
Quando patri iam continuum festum veniebat: 
Quinta dies Pasche sollempnis tunc veniebat ; 
Nox quoque precedens nos mestos morte tenebat. 
Sancte pater, iam iamque tuo™ tu namque relinquens 
Corpore ditatum Cluniacum, sicque relinquens 
Nos miseros flentes, Christum iam mente tenebas 
Cui nos commendes fratres quos iure docebas, 

Ipso prestante qui vivit et regnat per omnia secula seculorum. Amen. 


The Abacus and the King’s Curia 


A question of special obscurity respecting the early history 
of the exchequer is the origin and introduction of its distinctive 
system of reckoning, secundum consuetum cursum scaccarit 
non legibus arismeticis.1 Inasmuch as the exchequer table 
was merely a peculiar form of the abacus,” some light on the 
problem may be expected from an examination of treatises 
upon this method of computation, particularly such as can be 
connected in any way with England and with the king’s court. 
One compend of this sort, written by a royal clerk named Thurkil, 
is preserved in a manuscript of the twelfth century in the library 

MS. lepsi. % MS. tine sisti. 4 MS. tua. 

? Dialogus, i. 5 (ed. Oxford, 1902, p. 75). On this phase of the origin of the 
exchequer, see Round, Commune of London, p. 74 f.; the Oxford edition of the 
Dialogus, p. 42 f.; and Petit-Dutaillis’ edition of Stubbs, i. 806-8. 

* It is worth noting that, whereas the analogy of the chessboard is the only argu- 


ment hitherto adduced for the existence of transverse lines on the exchequer table, 
such lines are regularly found in the abacus as described in the medieval treatises. 
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of the Vatican, and although it has been in print since 1882,° 
it has not, so far as I am aware, been studied from this point 
of view. It begins: 


Socio suo Simoni de rorou’ turchillus compotista salutem. In his 
regunculis quas dilectioni tue, venerande amice, super abacum scripsi et 
obtuli, licet quid quod tibi displiceat forte reperias, non me tamen, more 
quorundam quibus nulla inest bonitatis soliditas, iniquo dente livoris 
mordeas, sed si adhuc solite discretionis es, mee impericie pie ignoscas et, 
si alicubi necesse est, sic et de meo demas et de tuo addas ut eas sapienter 
corrigas. Non enim usque adeo perverse mei amator sum ut quod ego 
inveni pro perfecto defendam, cum in humanis inventionibus, ut ait 
Priscianus, nichil sit perfectum. Et si quid in huius inventionis scintillula 
utilitati tue dilectissime conducibile inveneris, nec mihi nec tibi, cuius gratia 
hoc specialiter edidi, verum venerabili magistro nostro Guillelmo R [et 4], 
quem universis calculatoribus hodie viventibus preferre non timeo, ascribas 
queso. Vale.5 


The date of the treatise can be approximately fixed by the 
following sentence : 


Ducente marce sunt inter .ii!’ hidas dividende, que sunt hide totius 
Eisexie, ut ait Hugo Bocholaudie.® 


Two men of this name are known in the twelfth century, one of 
them sheriff of eight counties under Henry I,’ the other a tenant 
in Berkshire in 1166 and sheriff of the same county a few years 
later. There is, however, nothing to connect the younger Hugh 
de Bocland with Essex, which is in other hands throughout the 
Pipe Rolls of Henry II, whereas the elder Hugh can be traced 
as sheriff of Essex in 1101 and the years immediately following.® 
He is found in charters as late as 1114, but by 1117 his lands 
are in other hands “ and in 1119 he has been succeeded in his 


* Vat. MS. Lat. 3123, ff. 55-63", edited by Narducci, in the Bullettino di Biblio- 
grafia e di Storia delle Scienze Matematiche, xv. 111-54. Cf. Enestrém, in Bibliotheca 
Mathematica, 3rd series, viii. 78 f., 415 ; and onthe Vatican MS. see also Bethmann, in 
Pertz’s Archiv, xii. 233-5. 

* The manuscript here has a sign which is apparently meant for & but which is 
probably a corruption of an original B, the R now in the text having been inserted 
later above the line. 

° p. 135 of the edition. The edition is for the most part careful, but I have made 
an occasional correction from the manuscript. 

° p. 153. Narducci noted the mention of Hugh de Bocland, but (pp. 128-30) 
was misled into placing the treatise in the second half of the century by identifying 
the author with a Thurkil of Essex mentioned in a vision of 1206. 

* Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ii. 117 et passim; Ordericus Vitalis, iv. 164 ; 
ante, xxvi. 490. 

* Red Book, i. 306 £.; Eyton, Itinerary of Henry II, pp. 313, 337. 

® Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 328 ; Monasticon, i. 164; vi. 105; Cartularium 
S. Iohannis de Colecestria, i. 22, 24, 27. 

*° He is addressed in two charters of Reginald, who became abbot of Ramsey in 
1114: Cartularium Monasterii de Ramseia, i. 130, 133. 

4 J. Armitage Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, p. 154 f. 
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principal office, the shrievalty of Berks. Our treatise is thus 
anterior to 1117 and may even go back to the reign of William 
Rufus, under whom Hugh de Bocland can be traced as witness 
to the king’s charters * and as sheriff of Berkshire “ and Hertford- 
shire,” the latter of which was regularly held with Essex. 

Neither Thurkil nor his colleague Simon ‘ of the rolls ’,4* who 
must likewise have been an expert with the abacus, has been 
identified, but both were evidently members of the royal curia, 
since Thurkil says, speaking of ordinary division and division by 
differences : 


Si quis tamen cur de utroque divisionum genere, cum ut nunc dictum 
est ad unum utreque redeant, scripsi quesierit, propterea inquam quod 
ille ad quoslibet, iste vero non nisi ad curiales tantum pertinent.” 


Their master, ‘ Guillelmus R,’ who is mentioned in two other 
passages,® has been sought in vain among the abacists of this 
period. He was plainly no common teacher or computer, for he 
has invented a special sign for the semuncideunz and is authority 
for the statement that the conventional figures of the abacus 
came from the Pythagoreans but their names from the Arabs. 
The titles donnus and venerabilis vir would seem to indicate that 
he was a bishop or an abbot, but I have found no contemporary 
prelate of this name who would justify Thurkil’s characterization, 
unless it be William, bishop of Syracuse, c. 1104-15, who is said 
to have been of Norman origin and whom Adelard of Bath 
addresses as omnium mathematicarum artium eruditissime.” 

Like other abacists, Thurkil confines himself to multiplication, 


Chron. Abingdon, ii. 160. 

13 Monasticon, vi. 156; viii. 1272. ‘4 Chron. Abingdon, ii. 43. 

% The Hertfordshire text of Henry’s coronation charter is addressed to him: 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, new series, viii. 33, 40; Liebermann, 
Gesetze, i. 521. He is also addressed by William II in a charter concerning Middlesex 
(Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, p. 138, no. 12) and appears as a royal officer in Sussex in 
the following writ: ‘.W. rex anglorum Rannulfo episcopo Dunelmensi et H. dapifero 
et Ursoni de Abetot salutem. Precipio vobis ut faciatis habere Sancte Trinitati de 
Fiscanno et abbati et monachis eius omnes rectitudines suas et consuetudines de 
castello de Estanigis et de Bedingis et parrochiam suam vivos et mortuos et oblationem 
et decimam, sicuti hec omnia dirratiotinaverunt in curia patris mei et in mea contra 
monachos 8. Florencii de Salmur et contra Philippum filium Willelmi de Braiosa 
Et facite eis reddi quicquid predicti monachi inde acceperunt. Et mittite Hugonem 
de Bochelanda ad hanc iusticiam faciendam. Et videte ne inde clamorem audiam 
pro penuria recti. Teste comite de Mellend apud Lindebonam.’ Original, 13 x5 
centimetres, with simple queue gone, in the archives of the Seine-Inférieure at Rouen. 
The royal initial is lacking in the Fécamp cartulary, and Mr. Round, whose treatment 
of the charters of Fécamp leaves much to be desired, was inclined to attribute this 
writ to Henry I (Calendar of Documents preserved in France, no. 119). 

6 Narducci (p. 121) extends ‘ Rotolandia’, which seems to me much less likely 
than ‘ rotolis’. 

* p. 148 [where for contra we should perhaps read cur.—Eb. E. H. R.| 

'S pp. 136, 150. 1% De eodem et diverso, ed. Willner, p.3. See ante, xxvi. 492. 
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division, and fractions, and so throws no light upon the procedure 
at the exchequer table, which consisted merely of addition and 
subtraction. The king’s clerks had, however, frequent occasion 
to multiply and divide, and Thurkil’s illustrations are obviously 
drawn from familar subject-matter, as in his brief account, 
dedicated to a certain Gilbert, of the conversion of marks into 
pounds and vice versa.” What is the product when twenty-three 
knights owe you six marks each? Divide £800,137 among 
1,009 knights. The most interesting example is the one relating 
to Essex, which is printed above. A payment of two hundred 
marks is assessed against a shire and the amount due from each 
hide is to be determined—just such a case as would arise in levy- 
ing the assisa communis described in the Dialogus, and just the 
amount which Essex pays as donum in the early years of Henry IT.” 
This coincidence can hardly be accidental, but indicates rather 
that the assisa communis, as a supplement to Danegeld and a 
corrective to its unequal assessment, goes back to the reign of 
Henry I, in which case it should probably be identified with the 
novo geldo propter hidagium mentioned between 1100 and 1107 in 
a charter for Westminster.” The hidation which is taken as 
the dividend, 2,500, has already shrunk from the Domesday 
quota of 2,650* but has not yet reached 2,364, which is the 
number of geldant hides in the Pipe Roll of 1130.2 Moreover, 
it is reported on the authority of Hugh de Bocland, who as 
sheriff would know the actual number of hides liable in such 
a case. A meagre illustration of this sort is especially irritating 
when we think of what Thurkil might have told us. It may 
be argued that his failure to mention so interesting a form of 
the abacus as the exchequer table is an indication that it was 
not yet in existence ; but the answer is that there is no place 
for this in his treatise,° nor should we expect an account of 
its relatively simple operations in a work which had to explain 
the ‘iron process’ of division by means of differences. The 
evidence that royal clerks were familiar with the abacus at the 
beginning of the twelfth century implies rather that it was 
already in use for balancing the royal accounts. 





© Printed by Narducci, loc. cit., p. 127. In the manuscript (f. 64") this is followed 
without a break by a chapter ‘ De collectione diei qui dicitur saltus lune ’, the beginning 
of which indicates that it is a continuation of the treatise of Thurkil: ‘ Item si scire 
volueris quot momenta ex unius diei momentis. . . .’ 

* Dialogus, i, 8,11 (ed. Oxford, 1902, pp. 95, 103) ; Pipe Roll, 2-4 Henry II, pp. 18, 
133. Cf. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 473-5. 

*? Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, p. 141, no. 19. 

*® This is the number given by Maitland, p. 400. Rickwood argues for 2,800: 
Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, new series, xi. 249. 

4 pn. 59 f. 
** “In multiplicacione et divisione constat hec scientia,’ p. 137. 
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Two of Thurkil’s contemporaries mention the abacus in a way 
that brings it into connexion with the curia regis at a still earlier 
date. Robert, who became bishop of Hereford in 1079, is 
described by William of Malmesbury as omnium liberalium artium 
peritissimus, abacum precipue et lunarem compotum et celestium 
cursum astrorum rimatus.* At his death in 1095 the prior of 
Winchester, Geoffrey, wrote of him : 


Non tua te mathesis, presul Rodberte, tuetur, 
Non annos aliter dinumerans abacus.?? 


It is not certain that Robert's writings included a treatise on the 
abacus,** but the passages just cited are conclusive as to his 
special familiarity with this method of reckoning and the fame 
it brought him in England. Now Robert was a royal chaplain 
before his elevation to the bishopric,*® and heard pleas in the 
ted King’s court only a few months before his death.*® Moreover, 
he was a native of Lorraine,** which in the eleventh century was 
the chief centre for the study of the abacus and produced such 
eminent mathematicians as Heriger of Lobbes, Adelbold of 
Utrecht, Reginbald of Cologne, and Ralph and Franco of Liége ; a 
and his zeal for the introduction of Lotharingian culture into 
‘ngland is seen in his importation of the chronicle of Marianus 
Scotus and his use of Charlemagne’s church at Aachen as the 
model for his own cathedral.** Robert was, of course, not the 
only connecting link with the lands beyond the Scheldt in this 
period, for Lotharingian influence had been strong at the court 
of Edward the Confessor, and among the prelates of his own 


*° Gesta Pontificum, p. 300. 

* Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue, ii. 76; Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirists and Epigram- 
matists, ii. 154. It may be observed, in connexion with what is said later, that Geoffrey 
was a native of Cambrai: Gesta Pontificum, p. 172. 

** The mathematical tables ascribed to him by Bale (edition of 1557, ii. 125) 
may be simply an inference from the phrases of the chroniclers, but the commentary 
on Marianus Scotus is evidence of his attainments in chronological computation. 

*® Annals of Winchester, in Annales Monastici, ii. 32. 

 Gesta Pontificum, p. 302 ; Vita Wulstani, in Anglia Sacra, ii. 268. 

* Gesta Pontificum, p. 300. 

* * Cogis enim et crebris pulsas precibus ut tibi multiformes abaci rationes per- 
sequar diligenter. . . . Quod si tibi tedium non esset harum fervore Lotharienses ex- 
petere, quos in his ut cum maxime expertus sum florere. .. .’, Bernelinus, in Olleris, 
(Euvres de Gerbert, p. 357; and Bubnov, Gerberti Opera Mathematica, p. 383. See 
further the passages cited in Bubnov, p. 205; Tannery and Clerval, Une Correspon- 
dance @ Ecoldtres au XI* siécle, in Notices et Extraits des MSS., xxxvi. 487-541 ; Cantor, 
Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der Mathematik, edition of 1907, i. 872-8, 880-90 ; Kurth, 
Notger de Liége (Paris, 1905), c. 14, especially pp. 282-6; Dute, Die Schulen im Bistum 
Litttich im 11. Jahrhundert (Marburg Programm, 1882). 

*° Gesta Pontificum, p. 300 f. For the chronological tract in which Robert elaborated 
the introduction of Marianus, see W. H. Stevenson, ante, xxii. 72 ff. 

** Freeman, Norman Conquest, 3rd edition, ii. 81, 455 f., 598-601, 693-8; Steindorff, 
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time Walcher of Durham had been a clerk of Liége and Thomas 
of York and Samson of Worcester had apparently been at school 
there ;* but his knowledge of the abacus was evidently con- 
sidered something new and exceptional in England, and had doubt- 
less been brought from his Lotharingian home. We can at least 
be sure that the abacus was known to members of the curia under 
William Rufus and, since Robert’s promotion dates from 1079, even 
under the Conqueror, and for light upon its introduction we may 
well look in the direction of Lorraine. C. H. Haskins. 


King Philip Augustus and the Archbishop of Rouen (1196) 


In the troubled rule of Walter of Coutances as archbishop of 
Rouen, the years 1193 to 1197 were probably fullest of anxieties. 
The vigorous and excitable Cornishman ' had first to deal with 
a quarrel between the citizens and the cathedral chapter 
in Rouen; then the war between the kings of England and 
France made havoc of the property of the Norman church, 
especially on the frontier ;* then the conclusion of peace in 
December 1195 and January 1196 revealed a curious under- 
standing between the two kings which threatened the ecclesias- 
tical authority of the archbishop. It seems worth while to 
unravel this last incident, a tangled little episode in Norman 
history ; for its details, never fully explained by the biographers 
of Walter, have sometimes been confused with those of the later 
quarrel between the archbishop and King Richard concerning 
Andeli. The facts are of interest to the general student of the 
relations between church and state. 

We will begin with a brief extract from Roger of Howden. 
After speaking of the terms of the peace made at Louviers in 
January 1196, the chronicler continues : 


et ut haec omnia rata haberentur, statuerunt inter se poenam xv millia 
marcarum argenti, ita quod ille, qui hance pacem frangeret, daret alteri 
xv millia marcarum argenti, et super hoc invenerunt sibi ad invicem 
fideiussores. 

Praeterea rex Franciae petiit ad opus suum Andeli, manerium Rotho- 
magensis archiepiscopi. Quod cum nulla ratione fieri posset, rex Franciae 
postulavit sibi fieri fidelitatem a Waltero Rothomagensi archiepiscopi 
de illa parte archiepiscopatus quae est in regno Franciae, scilicet de Vogesin 


Heinrich III, ii. 67f.; Pauli, in Nachrichten of the Gottingen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, 1879, pp. 324-30; Round, Commune of London, pp. 36-8. 

8° Simeon of Durham, i. 9, 105; ii. 195 ; Ordericus, iii. 265 f. 

! Girald. Cambr., Opera, iv. 408, &c. See Delisle, Introduction to Actes de Henri I, 
and Dict. of Nat. Biogr. s.v. Coutances. 
* Letter to Ralph de Diceto (Rad. Dic. ii. 144). 
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le Francais. Videns igitur Rothomagensis archiepiscopus hoc sibi grave 
et ignominiosum esse, appellavit ad dominum papam pro statu ecclesiae 
suae, et abiit, timens ne dominus suus rex Angliae ipsum ad hoc faciendum 
propter favorem regis Franciae cogeret.3 


It. should be noted that Roger of Howden is referring to 
negotiations which preceded the final agreement. There are four 
points: first, the clause with regard to sureties; secondly, 
Philip’s attempt to have Andeli added to his gains during the 
war; thirdly, the allusion to the French Vexin ; lastly, the fear 
of the archbishop that King Richard would support Philip in the 
demand for his fealty. We will put aside for the moment con- 
sideration of the two first points. The writer has not got the 
fourth point correctly ; as we shall see, the archbishop feared 
royal collusion on a different issue. Whether or not Philip 
demanded the archbishop’s oath of fealty for the lands in the 
French Vexin is hard to say ; certainly the king of England did 
not press him on the matter, and there are no references to it 
in the archbislfop’s letters. But the French Vexin played a part 
in the ensuing quarrel, and it will be desirable to deal with this 
point first. 

Of the six archdeaconries into which the diocese of Rouen 
was divided the French Vexin‘* accounted for one, which in its 
turn contained two small archdeaconries of feudal origin. Pontoise 
and Chaumont. Originally and till the end of the eleventh century 
the Vexin, Norman and French, formed one archdeaconry ;_ but 
the division is clear by 1143.2 It appears, from a well-known 
charter of Philip I of France (1091),* that the lands possessed 
by the archbishops of Rouen in the Vexin were early distin- 
guished into those held of the king of France (de fedio meo) and 
those which pertained to the archbishopric. The former were to 
be held of the king by certain services, the latter of the duke 
or count of Normandy, cwius est archiepiscopus. After granting 
in fee to the archbishop the abbey of Saint Melon of Pontoise, 
the charter proceeds : 


Preter hec etiam concedo et confirmo redditionem illam qua Gualterius 
comes, filius Drogonis comitis, reddidit Maurilio, Rotomagensi archi- 
episcopo, et omnibus successoribus suis totum illud quod pertinet ad 
archidiaconatum de Vilcassino sive in castello de Ponte Isare sive extra, 
et quodcunque ipse antehac in manu sua detinebat vel aliquis per eum 


® Rog. Howden, iv. 3, 4. 

* The French Vexin, after a troubled history, was attached to France in 1076-7 : 
see Flach, Les Origines de l'ancienne France, iii. 525 seqg. For the archdeaconries 
of the diocese of Rouen see Longnon, Pouillés de la province de Rouen (1903), pp. xi, xii. 

5 Longnon, pp. x-xiii; Gallia Christiana, xi. instrum. 22. 

* Actes de Philippe I, ed. Prou, pp. 321-3, no. cxxvii. M. Prou has vindicated 
the genuineness of this charter in his introduction, p. lviii note, and ascribes it to the 
year 1091, not, as in the text, to 1092. 
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habebat et possidebat, similiter et in Calvomonte et reliquis sive burgis 
sive villis. Hanc, inquam, redditionem tali racione confirmo ut, si est de 
fedio meo, de me illud habeat Rotomagensis archiepiscopus, si vero est de 
archiepiscopatu, de comite Normannorum teneat, cuius est archiepiscopus. 
Hoc autem erit servicium quod pro prefato fedio faciet mihi Rotomagensis 
archiepiscopus: per singulos annos veniet ad unam ex curiis meis, sive 
Belvacum, sive Parisius, sive Silvanectum, si fecero eum convenienter 
submoneri, nisi ipse legitimam excusationem habuerit, etc. 


It is clear from the terms of this charter that the archbishops of 
Rouen, although vassals of the kings of France for certain lands 
in the Vexin, could hardly be expected to swear fealty for all 
that part of his archbishopric which lay outside the borders of 
Normandy. The charter seems, indeed, to have been of transi- 
tory effect, and the lands held of the king were not really 
controlled by the archbishop. Yet as, in the course of time, 
the territorial distinction between France and Normandy became 
increasingly important, more than one delicate question may 
easily have been raised. We may remember that as late as 
the first half of the twelfth century the bishop of Bayeux still 
had to find ten of his best knights for the service of the king 
of the Franks for forty days.’ As the conflict between France 
and Normandy became acute the problem of double service for 
those who held lands in both France and Normandy must have 
become acute also. Moreover, Walter of Coutances was inclined 
to regard the interests and the possessions of his church as things 
above the inconvenient quarrels of princes ; he was quick to use 
the weapon of excommunication and the interdict ; and it would 
not be surprising if Philip Augustus protested against the division 
between the secular and spiritual systems of the Vexin. Even 
after the union of France and Normandy the position was difficult ; 
part of the diocese of Rouen was influenced by the custom of 
Normandy and looked to the Norman Exchequer, and part was 
subject to the Parlement of Paris. What was, for example, the 
status of the layman of the Vexin in an ecclesiastical suit? It 
was to solve problems of this kind that St. Louis arranged for the 
creation of the grand vicariate of Pontoise, an ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of first instance in matters other than heresy and perjury 
for those lands which acknowledged the Parlement of Paris.® 

We may note that King Philip seized the opportunity of 
a reconciliation with Walter of Coutances in June 1196 to make 
a special arrangement for the future of Saint Martin of Pontoise.® 


* Red Book of the Exchequer, ii. 646-7. 

* Longnon, p. xiii. The right of presentation to the ‘archdeaconry’ of Pontoise 
was surrendered by the king to the archbishop, who was, in his turn, to see that an 
ecclesiastical judge sat at Pontoise. 

* Delisle, Cartulaire Normand, p. 279, no. 1061 ‘ Actum apud Compendium anno 
ab Incarnatione Domini M°C° nonagesimo sexto’, &c. Since Philip was at Compiégne 
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The monastery had decayed, and was in the meantime to be 
subjected to the care of the great abbey of Saint Denis. Philip 
states that he does this ‘ex consensu et voluntate Galteri Rothoma- 
gensis archiepiscopi et dilecti nostri magistri Helluini, abbatis 
sancti Martini Pontisarensis’, and in the next phrase (‘concedimus 
ut prefatum eorwm monasterium ’) explicitly refers to the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy of the archbishop. 

We may now return to the passage in Howden which refers 
to Andeli. It is very likely that, during the negotiations, King 
Philip had tried to forestall Richard by putting in a claim for 
Andeli. The strategic value of the great rock which rises above 
the Seine in this old archiepiscopal manor was now obvious 
to all. The surrender of Gisors and of most of the fortresses 
on the Epte had opened the route to Rouen ; the strong castle 
of Vaudreuil was on the wrong side of the Seine, and could not 
control the road on the right bank. The final wording of the 
treaty seems to imply that there had been a good deal of dis- 
cussion between the kings upon the future of Andeli. 


De Andeliaco sic erit, quod nec dominus noster rex Francie nec nos 
in eo clamamus feodum sive dominium. Et si contigerit quod archi- 
episcopus Rothomagensis in terram regis Francie aut suorum sentenciam 
interdicti vel excommunicationis miserit, dominus rex Francie poterit 
assignare ad Andeliacum et ad ea que archiepiscopus ibi habet et ad eius 
pertinentias, usque dum duo diaconi vel presbiteri, quos rex Francie pet 
sacramentum suum bona fide ad hoc elegerit, et duo diaconi vel presbiteri, 
quos nos per sacramentum nostrum bona fide ad hoc elegerimus, decre- 
verint utrum interdictum vel excommunicatio iuste latum fuerit an 
iniuste. Si decreverint quod iuste, rex Francie predicto archiepiscopo 
reddet Andeliacum et ea que interim exinde levaverit, et ad verbum 
dictatorum faciet emendari. Si vero decreverint quod iniuste positum 
fuerit, ea que rex Francie de Andeliaco et de pertinentiis eius levaverit, 
in deperdito erunt archiepiscopi, et archiepiscopus interdictum vel excom- 
municationem solvet. Similiter erit de nobis. Si aliquis predictorum 
dictatorum moreretur hinc vel inde, per sacramentum alterius nostrum 
alter loco mortui similiter supponetur. Quando archiepiscopum mori 
contigerit, redditus de Andeliaco et de pertinentiis erunt in manu capituli 
beati Marie Rothomagensis, donec alius succedat archiepiscopus : nec nos 
aliquod malum faciemus predictis dictatoribus propter a bitrium ipsorum. 
Andeliacum non poterit inforciari.! 


The last four words have usually been quoted alone, but it will 
be seen that they form the conclusion of a long arrangement 
about the future possession of Andeli. The plan is remarkable. 


in June, and the archbishop was in France from April to the end of June, I date this 
charter in June. St. Martin of Pontoise had disputes with Walter both before and after 
this reform, concerning the archiepiscopal right to share in the election of the abbot: 
Gall. Christ. xi. 256-7. 

© From the text of the treaty in Cartulaire Normand, pp. 276-7. 
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The manor “ was taken, so to speak, out of Normandy and was 
to be neutral territory, subject during a vacancy to the chapter 
of Rouen. The great feudal lords agreed to establish a little 
sovereign state. Yet, on the other hand, the revenues of Andeli 
are to be the pledge of good behaviour on the part of the arch- 
bishop. We know that this provision was actually enforced by 
Philip when Archbishop Walter laid an interdict upon his lands. 
Ralph de Diceto has preserved a letter from King Philip to Walter 
which commences as follows : 


Memores sumus quod dilectos et fideles nostros Ansellum decanum 
Turonensem et Vrsonem camerarium ad vos transmisimus, per quos vobis 
nostra voluntas innotuit, videlicet quod in nostro eratis amore et gratia, 
et quod vobis Andeleium, et aliam terram vestram, et alia quae ad vos 
pertinebant, libere reddideramus.™ 


The elaborate precautions against an interdict upon the 
French part of the province of Rouen seem to imply that this 
form of warfare was not a novelty ; and, indeed, there is evidence 
which goes to show that in 1195 Archbishop Walter had resorted to 
the interdict on account of the damage done to ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. On St. Martin’s day (11 November) 1194 King Richard 
had appropriately restored the property of the clergy of Tours, 
which he had confiscated, and in return the archbishop of 
Rouen attempted, with the papal legate, to secure a similar 
restitution from the king of France of Norman property.“ In 
this he succeeded. It is clear, however, from a letter of Philip’s 
that relations had been much strained. Iam inclined to connect 
with this attempt the letter which King Richard wrote to the 
archbishop from Saumur. The letter is dated 10 February, and 
is assigned by Mr. Round and Dr. Cartellieri to 1196." Richard 
thanks the archbishop for removing the interdict from the lands 
of the king of France so promptly, and begs him to quit-claim 
Philip by his letters patent of the cause of the same; for the 
earl of Leicester, who has suffered much for his loyalty, is still 
detained in captivity, because the archbishop has not yet quit- 
claimed the king of France. There are obvious reasons for 
assigning this letter to the year 1196. In the first place, the 

* For the manor of Andeli see the remarks in Miss Norgate, Angevin Kings, ii. 376 
and notes. It is significant that the deanery of Andeli was one of the ‘ ecclesiae 
extravagantes ’ of thediocese. It contained eleven parishes : Longnon, Pouillés, p. xiv. 

% Rad. Dic. ii. 139. It appears from the letters in which the archbishop raised 
the interdict that Philip had previously attacked Andeli; see below, p. 115. So far 


as it goes this fact lends weight to the view that the kings had had experience of the 
interdict before 1196. 

3 Rad. Dic. ii. 122. ™ See the letters in Rad. Dic. ii. 122. 

* Round, Calendar of Documents preserved in France, p. 95, no. 279; Cartellieri, 
Philipp II August, iii. 222, no. 244. Cartellieri also dates in 1196 the letter from 
Richard to the bishop of Salzburg, from Chinon, 25 Jan. (Chron. Magni Reichersperg., 
Monum. Germ. Hist., Seriptt. xvii. 523), although 1195 is more probable. 
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earl of Leicester was actually released early in 1196, and secondly, 
the archbishop laid the lands of Philip under an interdict in this 
year. On the other hand, quite apart from the friendly tone of 
Richard’s letter, unnatural in February 1196, it is clear, according 
to the archbishop’s own letters, that the lands of Philip were 
still under an interdict in the middle of the year; and, more- 
over, the earl of Leicester was apparently released at the time 
of the treaty in January.” He had been taken prisoner in 1194, 
and Roger of Howden speaks of his prolonged captivity owing 
to the non-observance of the truce of July 1194, and in spite 
of his willingness to surrender the castle of Paci.“ Finally, King 
Richard was in the north-west of his dominions in March 1195.” 
Still, the argument is not conclusive. It is possible that Walter 
laid an interdict twice in the spring of 1196, and that the earl of 
Leicester was not immediately released. 

However this may be, in January 1196 both kings desired 
to avoid an interdict, and their elaborate plan for controlling 
the thunder of the archbishop brings us to the real cause of the 
quarrel between Walter and the kings. The cause was neither 
Andeli nor the French Vexin, although, as we have seen, both 
Andeli and the Vexin had their share in the later troubles. It 
was, rather, the proposal to set up a joint committee of four 
deacons or priests; and it was heightened by the attempt of 
Richard to make the archbishop a surety for what he regarded 
as a scandalous attack upon his ecclesiastical rights. The arch- 
bishop tells the story in the first of a series of long letters to 
the dean of St. Paul’s. He had been at the conference between 
the two kings; from morn till eve Richard had urged him, 


through various channels, to become his surety for the observance 
of the treaty : 


ut nos et capitulum nostrum fideiuberemus pro eo, quod nisi scilicet 
praecise et integre singula capitula, sicut in autentico inter ipsum et 
regem Francorum confecto continentur. observaret, ad solutionem ij 
milium marcarum regi Francorum faciendam teneremur, super sponsione 
etiam facta litteras sigillis nostris impressas praeberemus.2° 


The archbishop naturally insisted upon a perusal of the document 
before he agreed, and found to his horror the passage already 


'® Rad. Dic. ii. 145. 

* The order of events in Howden’s narrative is certainly, so far as it is worth 
anything, in favour of the view that the earl was not released in January (iv. 5). 
On the other hand, the various transactions of January 1196 presume that the earl 
was to be immediately released, nor do we hear of any infringement of the treaty in 
this respect. Thus, ‘his omnibus peractis, comes Lecestrie et omnes prisones et 
ostagii prisonum, prout divisum est, hinc inde liberabuntur ;’ and compare the act of 
surety of the same date, given by Simon, count of Montfort (Cart. Norm., pp. 278-9). 

*® Rog. Howden, iii. 278. * See the acts in Cartellieri, iii. 221. 

*° Rad. Dic. ii. 136. The date was 11-13 January 1196. 
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quoted, which he gives in his own words. Instead of acquiescing 
in Richard’s proposal, he forthwith excommunicated all who had 
had any share in the compilation of the treaty (‘ omnes inventores 
et fautores illius execrabilis auctentici’) except the two kings. 
On the second day he proposed a compromise. Would Philip 
allow him to act as surety ‘salva integritate ordinis nostri, et 
iuris, et potestatis ecclesiae Rothomagensis’? The king of 
France very naturally refused to allow an arrangement which 
would have been worthless. The archbishop on the third day 
begged leave of absence through the bishop of Evreux and other 
ecclesiastics. But in the night (it was Saturday) *! two knights 
came from the king with a summons to appear before him in the 
morning. The archbishop preferred flight, and accompanied by 
a clerk and a servant took refuge in Cambrai.” 
In a later letter he again explains the cause of the quarrel : 


Nec contentus est malignus spiritus nobis in exterioribus adversari, 
sed et in caput nostrum ille adversarius, cui nulla sufficit iniquitas, cal- 
caneum erexit, et rages nostros adeo veneticae suggestionis artificio reddidit 
insensatos, ut catholicae professionis immemores quatuor nobis vellent 
superponere primates, et nostrae iurisdictionis potentiam sub eorum 
ministerio sepelire.*3 


The plan of appointing dictatores was not new. It had been 
employed, probably with the support of the archbishop himself, 
in the truce of 1194; ** it was to become a favourite solution of 
constitutional difficulties in the next century; but applied to 
the supervision of a primate of the church in the exercise of his 
supreme ecclesiastical privilege it was a bold proposal. Yet it 
illustrates in its great disregard of ecclesiastical custom and its 
careless artifice an attitude towards the church which is too 
much overlooked. Richard was certainly decided, as the follow- 
ing letter patent shows : 


Richardus, Dei gratia, rex Anglie, dux Normannie, Aquitanie, comes 
Andegavie, omnibus ad quos littere presentes pervenerint, salutem in 
Domino. Noveritis nos concessisse et promisisse domino nostro Philippo, 
regi Francie, quod, si archiepiscopus Rothomagensis vel alius fideiussorum, 
clericus vel laicus, quos daturi eramus fideiussores eidem Philippo, regi 
Francie, pro pace inter nos servanda fideiubere nollet, nos illum de terra 
nostra eiciemus nec de redditibus suis quos in terra nostra habuerit 
eum aliquid habere permittemus, nec ipse archiepiscopus in terram 
nostram redire poterit, nisi ipse pro duobus milibus marcis argenti fide- 


*1 Rad. Dic. ii. 137, nocte Sabbati. 

*2 It was in this year that the chapters of Rouen and Cambrai formed a societas 
for mutual protection and shelter, which was to last so long as the sons of men set 
themselves to accomplish the ruin of God’s church. The act of union is in Marténe, 
Thesaurus, i. 663-4. *3 Rad. Dic. ii. 144. 

** The archbishop had arrived in Normandy shortly before (Rad. Dic. ii. 115). 
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jusserit domino regi Francie pro nobis, aut per regem Francie, nec aliis, 
nisi fideiussione facta, vel nisi per regem Francie. Idem erit de successore 
archiepiscopi et de successoribus ecclesiarum et de heredibus baronum. 
Actum inter Gallionem et Vallem Rodotii anno Incarnati Verbi Me Co 
nonagesimo quinto.*5 


It is not known when the archbishop laid the interdict on the 
lands of the king of France, but it is clear, from his letters and 
from the act in which he announces that he has raised it, that 
an interdict was laid. The struggle lasted until June, and 
became confused (1) with the relations between King Richard 
and the ecclesiastics whom King Philip had put forward as his 
sureties, and (2) with the demand for indemnification put forward 
by the archbishop on behalf of the lesser clergy of his province. 

The first step seems to have been taken by Philip. After all, 
an interdict was terrible enough to bring a king to his knees. He 
restored Andeli, which he had evidently seized,” and sent safe 
conducts and friendly letters to the archbishop.” In another 
letter to the dean of St. Paul’s the archbishop describes how Philip 
received him with kindness and submission at Pontoise (17 April) 
and Paris (30 April). If Richard would do the same by the 
French sureties Philip promised to absolve the Norman sureties 
from any obligation. The archbishop thus summarizes the king’s 
words : 


Noveritis, dilecte archiepiscope et sacerdos Christi, etiam cum contra- 
dictione satraparum et consiliariorum nostrorum”® nos intuitu Dei et 
personae nostrae non tantum preces vestras velle exaudire, sed et illis hoc 
conditionaliter superaddere, videlicet non solum nos, sed et episcopos et 
abbates, omnes conventus et ecclesias diocesis vestrae, qui fideiusserunt 
pro rege Angliae, absolvi a plegio et fideiussione qua nobis obligati sunt, 
si episcopos, abbates, conventus, et ecclesias, qui pro nobis erga eum 
(i.e. Richard) fideiusserunt, voluerit et concesserit absolvi.29 


It is to the following weeks in May and June that we should 
assign the letters of Richard which are given on an earlier page 
of ithe dean’s chronicle. The king of England had also begun to 
approach Walter. It would never do to allow the king of France 
to make terms with the Norman archbishop. He promised to 
absolve the archbishop of Tours, who was apparently the chief 
surety for Philip, if Philip would absolve the archbishop of 
Rouen. In a letter to the bishop of Evreux he explains how 
Philip agreed.” After this peace was soon secured. The arch- 
bishop was free to return to his own church, and leaving 


* Cart. Norm., p. 278, no. 1058. 

** Above, p. 110. ” Rad. Dic. ii. 139, 140. 

** This is an interesting constitutional point. *® Rad. Dic. ii. 142, 

* Rad. Dic. ii. 139-40. Stubbs’s marginal note that Philip changed his mind 
is misleading. He acquiesced in a proposal of King Richard’s, 
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French territory,* reached Rouen on the third Sunday after 
Trinity (7 July). Before he left France he raised the interdict.” 

During the negotiations which preceded his departure three 
points were settled, besides the release of the sureties from all 
obligation. In the first place, the church of Rouen was secured 
in an annual grant of £500 as an indemnity. The archbishop 
refers to this grant as the result of an agreement between the kings 
(sicut lex compositionis inter ipsos initae diffinivit). There is no 
mention of such a compensation in the treaty of January. In 
that treaty the kings agreed to pay no compensation, but to 
forbear from attacks upon ecclesiastical property in the future.™ 
Unless some later agreement, now lost, was arrived at, I assume 
that the archbishop referred to negotiations of 1195, for in that 
year King Richard issued a charter at Rouen to the church of 
Rouen, by which in recompense for the losses and damages caused 
to the archbishop and canons by the king of France, he granted 
300 muids of wine annually out of the wine-due of Rouen.” In 
1198 this grant was worth £583 10s.,°* although in 1195 the 
contemplated value was 20s. a muid. Secondly, the archbishop 
refers to the fortunes of certain abbots : 


Abbates vero, pro quorum dampnis nos opponebamus, nobis litteris 
suis patentibus ediderunt, quod dominus rex Angliae eos securos reddi- 
derat, quod eis satisfaceret competenter.*” 


It should be noted that, as the archbishop did not reach Rouen 
before 7 July, the final arrangements were not reached before the 
end of June ; and that by this time hostilities had already broken 
out again between Philip and Richard.* It is, therefore, just 
possible that the abbots to whom Archbishop Walter refers 
were the abbots whose goods Richard seized after he heard of 
Philip’s attack upon Aumale. Roger of Howden is our authority : 


%t He had been staying ‘in partibus Galliae iurisdictioni nostrae subiectae’ (Rad. 
Dic. ii. 142). This shows that the word Gallia, like Francia, was commonly used in a 
limited sense. % Rad. Dic. ii. 145. 8 Ibid. 

** * Nos domino nostro regi Francie faciemus quitari omnia illa que cepit de rebus 
ecclesiarum terre nostre, que sunt in terra sua, et idem rex Francie similiter nobis ; 
neque nos neque rex Francie de cetero, propter aliquam guerram que evenire possit, 
aliquod capiemus vel supercapiemus de rebus ecclesiarum alter de terra alterius’ : 
Cart. Norm., p. 277. 

%° Round, Calendar of Documents preserved in France, p. 18, no. 67. The date is 
probably about 3 September, since Richard refers to his anniversary; he was 
crowned on 3 September, 1189. Stapleton assigns the charter to December 
(Observations, ii, p. xxi), but overlooks the fact that the king was not at Rouen during 
that month ; he spent Christmas at Poitiers (Howden, iii. 308). 

%° *Kidem Archiepiscopo et canonicis Sancte Marie de Rothomago d. li. quater 
xx li. Ixx. so. hoc anno pro ccc. modiis vini per cartam Regis’: Rot. Scace. ii. 

* Rad. Die. ii. 145. 

% Probably in middle of June (cf. Delaborde’s edition of Rigord, i. 135), though 


Gervase of Canterbury (i. 532) says that peace lasted till the feast of St. John the 
Baptist (24 June). 
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Procedente itaque tempore, poenituit regem Franciae se talem fecisse 
cum rege Angliae conventionem; et magnum congregavit exercitum, 
et obsedit Albemarliam: quo facto, rex Angliae praecepit saisiri in manu 
sua, in omni loco dominationis suae citra mare et ultra, omnes res et 
possessiones abbatum de Maiurmuster, et de Cluinni, et de Sancto Dionisio, 
et de la Charite. Erant enim praedicti abbates fideiussores erga regem 
Angliae, quod rex Franciae supradictam pacem servaret ; et nisi fecerit, 
darent regi Angliae xv. milia marcarum argenti.*® 


By the terms of the recent arrangement Richard was not justified 
in this act of spoliation ; and it is not improbable that the arch- 
bishop of Rouen found it his interest, no less than his duty, to 
protest and secure the financial safety of these great ecclesiastics. 
In the third place, the archbishop obtained Richard’s promise 
to compensate the lesser clergy for their losses. Only when this 
promise had reached him did he raise the interdict on the land 
of the French king. 

The letters of relaxation, with the seals of the archbishop and 
his chapter, still exist, and have been printed by M. Teulet.” 
They show that the interdict had only been laid upon the French 
Vexin," and that, in consequence of Richard’s promise of com- 
pensation, the archbishop surrenders all claim for the losses 
inflicted upon ecclesiastical property in Normandy previously to 
5 December 1195, a few days before the truce between the kings 
at Issoudun which ripened into the treaty of the following month. 


Noverit excellentia vestra satisfactum esse nobis * et canonicis nostris 
et ceteris ecclesiasticis personis omnibus de provintia nostra, plenarie, 
ad honorem Dei et ecclesie nostre et nostrum, super universis dampnis 
per vos et vestros, et eos qui ad vos pertinent, nobis illatis, et quod nos 
et predicte persone omnes, tam Andelitii quam omnium reddituum et 
aliarum rerum nostrarum, plenam habemus restitutionem, et ideo inter- 
dictum, sub quo terram vestram in provintia nostra concluseramus, 
relaxavimus, et quietamus in perpetuum vos et vestros, et universos 
qui ad vos pertinent, de universis rebus illis, quas de rebus nostris et 
ecclesiarum de terra domini regis Anglie in provintia nostra cepistis ante 
vigiliam sancti Nicholai anni Dominice incarnationis MCXC quinti, etc. 


The renewal of war, and Richard’s seizure of Andeli, nullified 
the elaborate clauses of the treaty. The archbishop was plunged 
into fresh controversy, and apparently suffered no more from 


° iv. 42 

” Teulet, Layettes du Trésor des Chartes, i. 187, no. 442. The editor wrongly 
ascribes the letters to the months of January to March, instead of to the end of 
June or beginning of July, 1196. 

*' Unless authorized by the pope, an archbishop could not lay an interdict on 
lands outside his own province. Krehbiel, The Interdict, p. 21, limits archiepiscopal 
powers to the diocese; but Walter certainly laid the whole of Normandy under an 
interdict at the end of the year. Cf. Howden, iv. 14, 16. 

* The grammar of this passage bears out the suggestion in the archbishop’s letter 
(Rad. Dic., ii, 145) that it was Richard, not Philip, who paid compensation. 
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the bargain between the two kings. Yet, ephemeral though the 
struggle between the kings and himself was, its history is not 
without interest. It is rarely that we are able to test the casual 
and incomplete narrative of a chronicler by the correspondence 
of the chief actors. Without the letters of Archbishop Walter 
to the dean of St. Paul’s we should not know that the terms of 
the treaty of Louviers had met with such resistance, or if we 
suspected it from a charter of King Richard, we should be in 
complete ignorance of the details of the controversy.” 

The documents preserved by Ralph de Diceto present some 
features of diplomatic interest. Besides the correspondence, we 
have letters patent and close of King Richard’s, and references 
to the letters patent of various ecclesiastics. It may be of 
interest, in conclusion, to give side by side a safe conduct of 
Philip Augustus and letters of King John; Philip’s letter was 
concerned with the subject of this paper. 

Safe conduct of Philip Safe conduct of 


Augustus for the King John for Letter of protection of King 


John for the abbot of Fécamp 


archbishop of Rouen William, king of (1202) 46 
(1196).%4 Scotland (1207). 
Philippus Dei gra- ... Sciatis quod Iohannes, Dei gracia rex 


tia rex Francorum 
universis praepositis 
et bailivis ad quos 
litterae praesentes 
pervenerint, salutem. 
Noveritis quoniam 
fidelis noster Rotho- 
magensisarchiepisco- 
pus et omnes qui cum 
eo sunt per nostram 
terram in nostro sunt 
conducto, unde vobis 
praecipimus quod ip- 
sum et suos per ter- 
ram nostram salvo 
conducatis. 


salvum et secu- 
rum conductum 
praestamus dile- 
cto consanguineo 
nostroillustri Regi 
Scottie Willelmo 
in veniendo ad 
nos ad loquendum 
nobis cum pro ne- 
gotiis inter nos 
tractatis et in red- 
eundo in partes 
suas. ... 


Anglie, dominus Hibernie, 
dux Normannie, Aquitanie, 
comes Andegavie, omnibus 
castellanis et baillivis suis 
Normannie salutem. Man- 
damus vobis quod manu- 
teneatis et defendatis omnes 
terras, homines, res, redditus 
et possessiones dilecti nostri 
abbatis Fiscannensis, nec in- 
feratis ei nec ab aliquo inferri 
permittatis molestiam aut 
gravamen, et si quid ei in 
aliquo forisfecerit, id ei sine 
dilacione faciatis emendari. 
Teste me ipso apud Rotho- 
magum xxvii die Iulii. 


*s Other letters have been lost: see the archbishop’s reference to his letters to 


the archbishop of Canterbury (Rad. Dic. ii. 141). 


It should be noted that Howden, 





in the passage quoted at the beginning of this paper, refers to an appeal to the pope. 
The accuracy of this statement is proved by the fact that Innocent III, two years 
later, wrote to the archbishop of Rouen about the proposal made in the treaty of 
January 1196 te place four clerks ‘ super caput tuum’, and urges resistance (Patrologia 
Latina, ecxiv. 219). The papal chancery moved slowly. 

“* Rad. Dic. ii. 138; also a safe conduct addressed to the archbishop, p. 140. 

* Rot. Pat. p. 69b. 

** Bibliothéque de 0 Ecole des Chartes, vol. lxv (1904), p. 396. The origina] in the 
Musée of the distillery at Fécamp. 





: 
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In the collection from which M. Delisle printed the letters of 
protection for the abbot of Fécamp there is a letter of Philip’s 
which, though entirely irrelevant to this paper, has a suggestive 
date: ‘apud Gaillart,’ March 1204. The rock of Andeli, of 
which so much was heard in 1196 and the following years, is 
intended. During the siege of 1203 Philip dated some of his 
letters ‘ante Gallardum’.“* The nickname with which King 
Richard saluted his castle, though used by William the Breton, 
was, according to M. Deville, not to be found in official docu- 
ments before 1261. These charters show that it was occasionally 
employed more than fifty years earlier. F. M. Powicke. 


Documents relating to the Rupture with France in 1793 


Part I 


THis paper and a subsequent one consist mainly of new docu- 
ments which throw light on the Anglo-French negotiations 
of November 1792—February 1793. The course of that dispute 
having been described somewhat fully in my work, William Pitt 
and the Great War (ch. iii, iv), it is unnecessary to do more 
than present further documents bearing on the question. The 
first is fairly well known, but deserves quotation as tending 
to refute the later assertions of Lebrun, French minister of 
foreign affairs after the revolution of 10 August 1792, that the 
attitude of the Pitt ministry to France was always unfriendly. 
On the contrary, in his report to the legislative assembly, dated 
23 August 1792, there occurred these sentences : 


.. . Il reste & parler d’Angleterre et de la Hollande. Ces deux Puissances 
annoncent toujours le désir de rester dans les termes de stricte neutralité. 
L’ambassadeur britannique [Earl Gower], en s’éloignant momentanément 
de la France, nous laisse & cet égard un témoignage satisfaisant des senti- 
mens de sa cour... . L’Angleterre n’a équipé cette année qu'une foible 
escadre, et cette escadre est méme déja rentrée dans le port; mais il 
ne paroit pas qu’on s’appréte & la désarmer, malgré que la saison des 
évolutions soit passée. Enfin on ne remarque depuis un mois aucun 
mouvement extraordinaire dans les ports de la Grande Bretagne. Mais 
Pon sait que sa marine est dans tous les tems si bien ordonnée qu’en 
moins de six semaines elle peut avoir en mer une flotte considérable. 


The reasons for the withdrawal of Earl Gower from Paris were 
that the government of Louis XVI, to which he was accredited, 


“ Tbid., p. 390. 8 Cartulaire Normand, no. 67 and note. 

* Deville, Chateau-Gaillard, p. 40; Miss Norgate, Angevin Kings, ii. 380 note. 
William the Breton says in his prose Chronicle § 111: ‘ totamque munitionem illam 
vocavit Gaillardium’ (ed. Delaborde, i. 209). 
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ceased to exist on 10 August, and that the presence of a noble 
in that city was thereafter attended with some danger. No 
signs of tension became manifest between the two governments 
until after the French victory at Jemappes (6 November 1792), 
which laid the Austrian Netherlands at the feet of the invaders. 
Any such event had always been resisted by Great Britain, as 
must have been known by the British Jacobinical clubs, several 
of which then sent messages of congratulation and offers of 
money and boots to the French government. To the weeks 
after Jemappes I am inclined to assign these two undated drafts, 
which directed some person, not named, to proceed from London 
to Paris for the following purpose : * 
Sir, 

It having been judged adviseable by the King’s servants that 
you should proceed to Paris with a view to the opening such a communica- 
tion and to the obtaining such explanations as appear highly important 
in the present moment for the general advantage of Europe, as well as 
for the mutual interests of this country and of France, I have thought it 
right to intrust you with this letter which you may show as your authority 
for entering into all such conferences and discussions as may be necessary 
for these purposes. 

Sir, 

In addition to the objects which I have stated to you in my other 
letter of this date, I think it right to recommend to your very particular 
attention the procuring the best possible information respecting the real 
state of France in all the important particulars which are connected with 
the occasion of your mission. The state of the interior of the Provinces (sic), 
that of Paris, the degree of stability which the republican form of govern- 
ment may appear to have acquired from the late successes, the disposition, 
character, and weight of the persons who conduct the public measures 
in the Council and in the Convention, the state and amount of their 
naval preparations, and their prospects in point of finance, are all points 
which it would be highly interesting to ascertain. It is a matter of a more 
delicate nature, but it would be of great utility if you could establish any 
channels of secret information by which it would be possible for us to 
receive intelligence, even in the event of a war, respecting the transactions 
at the different ports, or respecting the plans of the Government. 


I have found no proof that this mission was ever fulfilled, 
and obviously it was regarded less as a means of establishing 
official negotiations than of gaining news. The dispute entered 
on a serious phase when the French convention passed the decree 
of 16 November 1792, throwing open the navigation of the 
Scheldt estuary, which the Dutch had kept closed since 1648, 
and that of three days later offering armed help to malcontents 
who desired to throw off the yoke of their governments. The 


? Foreign Office, France 40. 
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former decree contravened the Anglo-Dutch treaty of defensive 
alliance of the year 1788. The dispatches that passed between 
Lord Grenville, foreign minister at Whitehall, and Lord Auckland, 
British ambassador at The Hague, are therefore important, as 
will be seen by the following, taken from Foreign Office, Holland 
41, 42, which may be supplemented by others in volume ii of the 
Dropmore Papers (Hist. MSS. Commission). On 13 November 
1792 Grenville informs Auckland of the concern felt at the 
news of the departure of Austrian officials from Brussels on the 
approach of the victorious army of Dumouriez. He continues : 


In this situation H[is] M[ajesty] could not but feel that the only probable 
means of averting the danger is to meet it with firmness. And, deeply 
as the King would lament on every account the necessity of giving any 
interruption to that state of external tranquillity from which his subjects 
derive so many advantages, H. M.’s regard to his engagements, as well as 
his sense of the real and permanent interest of his people would leave 
him no hesitation as to the propriety of his assisting the Dutch Republic 
as circumstances might require against any attempt made on the part 
of any other Power to invade its dominions or to disturb its government. 
Feeling the necessity of taking this determination, if the case should arise, 
H. M.’s servants have thought that it might in many views be highly 
advantageous, that the King’s intentions should be early and publicly 
notified, both to give encouragement to the Dutch Government and the 
well disposed persons in the Provinces, and to apprize those who may have 
hostile intentions, of all the extent of those consequences which must 
arise from the execution of their plans. 

Your Excellency is therefore instructed to deliver without delay 
the enclosed Note to be laid before Their High Mightinesses in the usual 
form; and this, without waiting for any application on the part of the 
States General to H. M.; as the impression to be produced by this step 
will probably be greater if it is known to originate from the King’s solicitude 
for the interests of Allies than if it is considered only as an act of com- 
pliance with a request on their part. Your Excellency will of course observe 
that it is not the King’s wish that this Declaration should remain secret, 
but that, on the contrary, part of the effect to be expected from it must 
depend on its being known as early as possible both at Paris and at the 
Head Quarters of the French army; and this may probably be effected 


2 


without difficulty thro’ the ordinary channels of communication. . . .? 


Lord Auckland to Lord Grenville 
The Hague, 16 Nov. 1792. 
{Auckland has just received Grenville’s dispatch of Nov. 13, and has 
requested separate conferences with the Grand Pensionary, the Greffier, 
the Prince Stadholder, the Princess of Orange, the President of the week, 
and afterwards the States General. He adds—] It is impossible to 


* The British declaration (for which see Annual Register, 1792) stated that as the 
French troops were nearing Holland, the king renewed the assurances of his steadfast 
friendship and of his resolve to support the republic at all points. 
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convey to your Lordship an adequate sense of the impression made by 
this voluntary Declaration of H. M.’s sentiments and intentions respecting 
the Republic on the occasion of the present crisis. The generosity of this 
measure, which in a few hours was generally known, and which to-morrow 
will be circulated over the Continent in the newspapers of the Republic, 
is acknowledged by everyone. Justice must at the same time be rendered 
to the confidence which the Dutch Ministers had reposed in H. M.’s good 
faith, and which had prevented them from soliciting the assurances now 
given by H. M. and made known to all Europe. In a more essential 
point of view the measure has a tendency to prevent evils with which we 
are menaced, and at the worst to prepare both this Country and Great 
Britain to meet those evils with advantage if they cannot be avoided. 

- Linclose the answer from Their High Mightinesses to H. M.’s Declaration. 
It was brought to me this evening by the Greffier Fagel, and is expressed 
in terms which I hope H. M. will approve. [He then names a report that 
Dumouriez had said he would dine at The Hague on Jan. 1, 1793. The 
Grand Pensionary had no fear, but others had.]} 


Thus the British declaration of a resolve to defend all the rights 
of the Dutch republic was published on 16 November, the very 
day on which the French convention passed the decree throwing 
open the estuary of the Scheldt. A few days later French gun- 
vessels sailed up the Scheldt, despite the opposition of the Dutch 
guardship at the mouth. The following dispatch refers to the 
resulting crisis which the British government regarded as certain 


to lead to war unless the French retracted their decree and 
withdrew their vessels : 


Lord Grenville to Lord Auckland 


Whitehall, Nov. 26, 1792. 

Your Excellency’s despatches of the 23rd inst. were received here 
this morning. As the point respecting the line to be adopted towards 
the French boats in the Scheldt must by this time have been decided, it 
seems unnecessary to say anything further upon it than to express the 
full reliance of H. M.’s servants on the prudence and wisdom of the Dutch 
Gov‘ in these critical circumstances. If the French are determined 
to force us to a rupture, it seems of little moment what is the particular 
occasion that is to be taken for it, except with a view to the benefit 
of standing on the most advantageous ground with respect to the public 
opinion in the two Countries. But it is a much more material question 
to determine to what degree it would be more or less advantageous to us, 
or the French, in point of our respective state of preparation, that things 
should come to their crisis now or a short time hence, supposing that 
such a crisis cannot ultimately be avoided. 

Such preparatory steps as were judged advisable, and not likely to 
attract too much notice, have already been taken with a view to enabling 
us to proceed with more expedition in case of any sudden necessity for 
augmenting our naval force ; and one of the principal objections to such 
a demonstration as it is proposed to us to make at Flushing or in the 
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Downs is that it would impede the measures to which I have alluded. 
The season of the year affords another strong objection to this step, and 


may be ostensibly used as a reason for our declining what is asked of us in 
this respect... . 


PS. Since this dispatch was written, I have been informed of the 
decree of the [French] Executive Council relative to the opening of the 
navigation of the Scheldt. I shall be extremely impatient to know how 
far this decree has been followed up on the part of M. Dumourier; and 
in that case, what is the opinion of the Dutch Ministers with a view to 
the situation of the Republic; whether it would be more advantageous 
that this point should immediately be brought to its issue; or that by 
representations time should be given for further preparations. With 
respect to this question, much must of course depend on the manner in 
which this business is brought forward by M. Dumourier. If the circum- 
stances are such as to afford room for negotiation, without committing 
the dignity of the Republic, and of its allies, it should seem that much 
advantage might result from gaining time. But it is impossible not to 
feel that the transaction may assume such a shape as to make this 
impossible. 

[ shall of course write to Your Excellency again upon this subject 
as soon as [ am apprized of any further particulars respecting it, or am 
enabled to communicate to you a more precise opinion. 

No, 25, 
The Same to the Same 


Whitehall, Nov. 27, 1792. 
My Lord, 


I received this morning Your Excellency’s dispatches to No. 57 
inclusive, which I acknowledge by this mail merely for the purpose of 
expressing the satisfaction with which the King’s servants have seen the 
resolution of Their High Mightinesses on the application of the States of 
Zealand. 

We must now wait to see the result of this important business, which, 
in its consequences may bring on that necessity which both H. M. and 
the States General have so long been desirous to avoid. It would be 
highly interesting to us in the present moment, to be informed as nearly 
as possible of the exact state of the Dutch forces, naval and military, 
and of the situation in which it is supposed they could be placed by any 
sudden exertions. Your Excellency will see that precise details on this 
subject become more important in proportion as the probability of our 
being forced into a state of hostility against France increases. 

No. 27. . 
The Same to the Same 

Whitehall, Dec. 4, 1792. 

[News had arrived that the French troops had demanded to pass through 
Maestricht. H. M. waited anxiously to hear of the state of the Dutch 
armaments.|—The Conduct of the French in all their late proceedings 
appears to H. M.’s Servants to indicate a fixed and settled design of 
hostility against this Country and the Republic. [The writer then re- 
capitulates their aggressions and states that military preparations were now 
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being made. The King trusts that the Dutch will prevent the passage 
of the French through any part of their land.] 


No. 31. 
The Same to the Same 
Whitehall, Dec. 28, 1792. 

[ Woronzow, the Russian ambassador, had made an overture from the 
Empress Catherine for a concert with Great Britain on the subject of 
French affairs.] H. M. has expressed his willingness to enter into such 
a concert, confining it to the object of opposing a barrier to the danger 
which threatens the tranquillity of all other countries and the political 
interests of Europe from the intrigues and ambitious plans pursued by 
France, yout directing his views to any interference in the interior 
government of that Country. The time does not admit of my entering 
further into the detail of this subject at present, but I am persuaded 
that the line adopted by the King will be found by the Dutch Ministers 
to be entirely conformable to the principles settled between the two 
Governments. .. . 


Meanwhile, the Anglo-French negotiations proceeding at 
London were only of a semi-official character, the British govern- 
ment refusing to recognize in an official capacity the ci-devant 
Marquis de Chauvelin after the fall of the government of Louis XVI 
which had deputed him. There being no British ambassador at 
Paris, the question was therefore treated in an unsatisfactory 
manner. Chauvelin’s vanity and ambition led him to resent 
as a personal slight the refusal to treat with him officially, and 
Lebrun and the Conseil Exécutif at Paris sought by all possible 
means to bring the British government to an official recognition 
of him, which it consistently refused. Into these questions it 
is needless to enter except in so far as they explain certain passages 
in the following paper. It is endorsed by Lord Grenville ‘ Minutes 
of a Conference with M. Chauvelin, on 29 November 1792’ 
(Foreign Office, France 40) : 


M. Chauvelin told me in substance that circumstances changed so 
rapidly in France, that he could only say now, that, at the time when 
he wrote the Note to desire to see me, he was authorized to contradict 
the reports, which he observed to prevail in London, of an intention 
on the part of the French to attack Holland; that, on the contrary he 
could have renewed the assurances which he had before given, of their 
disposition to respect the Neutral Powers: that since this, he had seen 
the note delivered by Lord Auckland to the States General, and had 
yesterday heard that there was an account of two French ships having 
been fired at by the Dutch in the Scheldt; that he could not say what 
alteration such an aggression (as he called it) on the part of the Dutch 
might produce; but that the most earnest wish of all the French was 
to cultivate peace ¢nd friendship with England. He spoke always of 
the opening of the Scheldt as of a thing determined upon, saying that it 
was a natural right, which the French acquired by the conquest of Brabant, 
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and he showed himself very desirous to obtain an admission, expressed 
or implied, that this was the case; and that our Treaty with Holland 
did not extend to this point. He stated that, in his answer to my letter, 
he had particularly mentioned that it was a conversation particuliére that 
he wished, in order to mark that it was not his wish that any point of 
form should stand in the way of friendly communications between the 
two countries; and that the Conseil Exécutif had thought this was the 
best mode of proceeding; and that it ought to be left to England to 
judge at what time she might think proper to re-establish the correspon- 
dence between the two countries by formal and official intercourse. In the 
conversation he intimated that France had thought she saw in the note 
presented by Lord Robert Fitzgerald at Geneva, a proof of ill disposition 
on the part of this country. 

My answer was in substance, that, as he confined himself to what he 
might have said some days since, I could only say in reply that we should 
have received with satisfaction any full and sufficient assurances of the 
disposition of France with respect to the rights of this country and its 
Allies. That if such communication had been made, I should have been 
able from the terms of it to judge whether it went as far as we wished 
and to have regulated my answer accordingly. That I had desired to see 
him chiefly for the purpose of showing that, on our part, we were not 
desirous to suffer mere points of form and etiquette to stand in the way 
of essential objects; it being always understood that, by avoiding to 
dwell on such points, as obstacles in the beginning, we did not engage 
ourselves further. That with respect to Lord Robert Fitzgerald’s note* 
and the point of the opening of the Scheld (sic), I thought the first suffi- 
ciently explained itself; and as to the second, I was not authorized to 
discuss it at all with him or to say anything upon it to him. In answer 
to an offer of his to convey any assurances of our friendly disposition, 
I said that I did not feel that we were in the case of sending any such 
assurances, especially as he had confined what he had said to the assur- 
ances which he should have been enabled to give some days ago. That 
if there was, as he had said, any coolness or distance between the two 
countries, this Government had certainly nothing to reproach itself with 
on that head; and that if, as he had also said, consequences afflicting 
to Humanity might follow from it, it would not be the fault of England. 
At the end of the conversation I told him that it did not appear to me 
that under the circumstances of what he had said I had anything more 
to add. That he had seen what had been the system which the King had 
uniformly followed with respect to French affaiis, but that it was a part 
of that system that the King was resolved to maintain inviolate all the 
rights of this country and those of its allies. 

He ended by saying that, if he heard more, he should be desirous to 
communicate it to me dans la méme forme; and I told him that in that 
way I should be ready to see him. 

J. Ho~tanp Rose. 
* This referred to the disputes between France and the Genevese Republic. Our 


envoy Fitzgerald set forth the rights of Geneva as a neutral state (Ann. Reg., 
1792, p. 194). 
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Reviews of Books 


Geschichte der neueren Historiographie. Von Epuarp Fueter. (Miinchen: 
Oldenbourg, 1911.) 


THE development of modern historiography has hitherto had to be 
laboriously tracked through a number of books which, whether separately 
or in combination, fail to give the student what he requires. It is only 
treated incidentally in the excellent handbooks of Bernheim and Gustav 
Wolf. Even the more detailed review in Langlois’ Manuel de Biblio- 
graphie historique is little more than a skeleton. Flint and Molinier deal 
with France alone; Wegele confines himself to Germany, and halts 
on the threshold of the nineteenth century. With the appearance of 
Dr. Fueter’s work we are at last in possession of a comprehensive 
survey of historical writing from the early Renaissance to our own day. 
The preface explains the limits which the writer has imposed upon 
himself. He omits the philosophy of history, and only deals casually 
with historical method and the science of research. His aim is to study 
works of narration. Yet even this territory is too vast to be completely 
mapped in a single volume. Many admirable historians, he laments, are 
excluded in order to make room for a fuller treatment of the founders of 
schools and original thinkers. He is more concerned to describe all the 
important tendencies than all the important writers. Historians of law, 
literature, and religion are in almost every case excluded, and living 
scholars are omitted. Even with these limitations Dr. Fueter fills 600 
large pages in which there is not a superfluous word. 

The first of the six books into which the volume is divided is devoted 
to Italian Humanism, the treatment of which forms perhaps the most 
original feature of the work. Modern historiography, declares Dr. Fueter, 
like other literary genres, starts from humanism, and the earliest masters 
of the new learning, Petrarch and Boccaccio, were its creators. They were, 
however, only amateurs, and the finished model was provided by the 
Florentine Bruni (1369-1444), ‘ the first modern historian who on principle 
employs criticism.’ Soon every Italian state and city had its Bruni. 
Aiming at the closest possible reproduction of the classics, the humanists 
condemned themselves to sterile imitation; but they took the step 
without which real progress was impossible. ‘ They completely secularized 
history. They wholly eliminated the conception that a Divine Providence 
determines either the march of the world or the sequence of particular 
events.’ The first generations of humanists regarded history as a literary 
exercise. A further stage was reached when Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
while retaining the forms of humanism, turned history into politics. 
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Caring nothing for literature and much for practical needs, the great 
Florentines sought lessons in the art of government. History ceased to 
be a record of a dead past and became the master-key to the problems of the 
present. Dr. Fueter is not prone to enthusiasm; but he is warm in his 
expressions of admiration for the services of the two great realists who 
lifted historiography out of literature and related it to the life of states. 

The second book traces the spread of humanist historiography over 
Europe. Dr. Fueter repeatedly insists that the influence of Italian models 
was far wider and more permanent than is usually realized ; and in the 
light of this discovery he contests the originality and challenges the 
importance of such famous writers as Aventinus, Zurita, and Mariana. 
The severity of his verdict on the German humanists will come as a surprise 
to those who have been taught to find in the circle of the Emperor 
Maximilian the prophets of a new age. ‘ In no land did Humanist historio- 
graphy free itself so imperfectly from theological presuppositions as in 
Germany. In no other land did historical criticism remain at such a low 
level.’ Their works, indeed, were scarcely even imitations of Italian 
models, and belong rather to the expiring genre of medieval chronicles. 
Humanistic historiography, invented and perfected in Italy, remained 
the dominant type till the Aufkliérung of the eighteenth century; but 
it did not cover the whole ground. The controversies of the Reformation 
led to the foundation of church history, which in the hands of Flacius 
and Baronius, Sarpi and Bossuet, proved a formidable weapon in the 
long struggles of confessionalism. In the next place the seventeenth century 
witnessed the birth of a school of disinterested research, adorned by the 
great names of Mabillon and Tillemont, Leibnitz and Muratori, to whom 
we owe not only vast accumulations of precious material, but also the 
foundation of the critical use of documents. It is with these two schools 
that book iii is mainly concerned. 

Book iv deals with the historiography of the Aufkldrung, the merits 
and defects of which are indicated with great lucidity. The historians 
of the new school, like their predecessors, failed to realize the differences 
in atmosphere and outlook between different ages, and were too prone 
to make their writings the instruments of political and philosophic pro- 
paganda ; but despite their glaring faults their work marks a real advance. 
They put an end to the era of mere compilation ; they widened the scope 
of history from a record of political and ecclesiastical events into a survey 
of civilization ; they attempted to introduce critical standards and socio- 
logical principles. To Voltaire, the founder of the school, Dr. Fueter 
gives sympathetic and even generous recognition. He pronounces the 
Siécle de Louis XIV ‘ the first modern historical work’, the first book 
in which the whole life of the state is portrayed ; while the Essai sur les 
Meurs, though written with a slender equipment of knowledge and 
disfigured by incessant polemic, is the first real history of mankind. 
The ripest fruits of the historiography of the Aufkliéirung, writes 
Dr. Fueter, were gathered in England, for it was there that the school 
was least propagandist. The judgements of Robertson and Hume are 
fair and adequate ; but the verdict on Gibbon is amazing. After devoting 
two pages to Robertson, the critic dismisses the author of the Decline and 
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Fall in two pages filled with acrid sentences. ‘ He possessed neither the 
manifold interests nor the historic vision of his Scotch contemporary. If 
he has won greater fame, the inference must not be drawn that he was 
a greater historian. The contrary is rather the case.’ He derived advan- 
tage from his clever choice of subject and from providing the first systematic 
account of the rise of Christianity ; but in his historical views he made no 
advance beyond Voltaire, and his style was deplorable. It is curious to 
find such a judgement in a work so judicial. It can scarcely be anything but 
an oversight that no mention is made of Professor Bury’s classical edition. 
The survey of the Aufkldrung in Germany naturally includes not only 
Schlézer and Spittler, the disciples of Voltaire, but Schiller, Johannes 
Miiller, and Schlosser, the children of Rousseau. But the greatest historian 
of the age was not only independent of, but actually hostile to, the main 
tenets of the dominant school. The pages devoted to Justus Méser, the 
founder of social history, are among the most valuable in the book, and 
the praise of that lonely pioneer is in no way excessive. 

Book v deals with the romantic and liberal schools which dominated the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The French Revolution had discredited 
theory. The wisdom of tradition, the worth of unconscious development, 
proclaimed by Burke, was adopted by Savigny ; cosmopolitanism yielded 
to nationalism, and the middle ages rose into favour. Dr. Fueter has a very 
low opinion of the romantics who wrote in the spirit of Chateaubriand and 
Walter Scott, and denounces them for their devotion to the trappings 
of history. Indeed, he is distinctly unfair to the greatest of them, Thierry, 
whom he pronounces to lack charm, style, and the power to make his 
characters live. He does not mention that Thierry grew in stature, and 
that his sketch of the growth of the Tiers Etat is a very much more solid 
performance than the Conquéte d’ Angleterre. Nor will he carry all his 
readers with him in his judgements of the two supreme masters of the 
picturesque school. Carlyle he allows to be neither an historian nor a 
biographer ; and he roundly declares that his portraits aim not at truth 
but at edification. Again, while recognizing the genius of Michelet, he does 
less than justice to the volumes on the middle ages, which he considers 
inferior to the French Revolution. The latter work, he declares, suited his 
ideas better. But the Michelet of the thirties was a different man from 
the Michelet of the forties ; and the first was as fit to deal with St. Louis 
and Joan of Arc as the second to portray Danton and Robespierre. 
The greatest figure in book v is Ranke, who combined the better 
elements of romanticism with the critical treatment of sources which 
Niebuhr introduced. From Wilhelm von Humboldt he took the con- 
ception of ruling ideas which formed the kernel of his philosophy. The 
treatment of the greatest of all historians is full and adequate, and forms 
one of the most admirable parts of the book. Dr. Fueter points out his 
neglect of the economic factors of history, his tendency to survey events 
too much from the windows of the council-chamber, his excessive con- 
fidence in the Venetian relations, his inability to utilize certain classes 
of material. On the other hand he warmly recognizes his great qualities, 
and categorically declares that no one has approached so close to the 
ideal of the historian. The treatment of some other writers is less con- 
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vincing. He underrates the fruitful activity of Otfried Miiller, and fails 
to mention some of his most important works. His references to Waitz 
and Stubbs are grudging and inadequate, and he conveys a misleading 
impression of the value of Giesebrecht’s contribution to the critical study 
of medieval sources. 

The sixth and final book bears the title of ‘The Realistic Reaction against 
Romanticism and the Influence of the Social Movement’. This label covers 
both the increased emphasis on the réle of the state and the growing 
attention to social and economic developments. The ‘ Prussian School ’, 
which is the most striking representative of ‘ realism ’, is carefully analysed ; 
but it is unfortunate that Droysen, its founder, should be discussed in 
book v, and Sybel and Treitschke in book vi. In dealing with the influ- 
ence of the social movement, the author rightly lays stress on the rever- 
beration of the events of 1848, the rise of the fourth estate suggesting to 
historians more detailed study of the historic life of the working classes. 
The first and most important work of this school was Tocqueville’s Ancien 
Régime, described by the author as ‘ the first truly philosophic book in 
political history ’. It is, by the way, a curious mistake in such an admirer 
of Tocqueville to attribute to him the Histoire philosophique du réqne de 
Louis XV, published in 1846 by his father. The verdict on Fustel de 
Coulanges is equally favourable, many readers will think too favourable. 
He has also pleasant things to say of Green and Maitland. 

In view of the vast complexity of modern studies no survey of historio- 
graphy can be otherwise than amorphous and incomplete; but it is 
none the less surprising to find the famous Ultramontane Janssen travelling 
in the same compartment with Riehl and Gustav Freytag. It is unfair to 
Lecky that he appears merely as a disciple of Buckle and that his chief 
work passes without notice. Again, if Leslie Stephen is brought on the 
stage, do not many other historians of thought of equal merit deserve 
mention ? Why should Brunetiére, who was a literary critic and moralist, 
be entitled to a page and Sorel be dismissed in a few lines? And it 
might have been possible to find space for some mention of writers so 
important as Arneth and Seeley. But these minor criticisms are of no 
real importance. Dr. Fueter’s work is marked by profound erudition and 
sound judgement. It will become the friend and companion of every 
working historian who desires to know more of the great masters of his 
craft. It is also a contribution to the history of European thought, which 
is mirrored not less in historiography than in every other branch of intel- 
lectual activity. G. P. Goocu. 


Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice Hotes. Second edition. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1911.) 


THE first edition of Mr. Holmes’s work, which may be said to have become 
a classic of research, was exhausted in 1899: and its revision, as the 
author tells us, ‘ required the almost incessant labour of two years.’ Those 
who know the intensity of effort which Mr. Holmes puts into his work will 
appreciate what this means; and, in fact, the book has not merely been 
materially increased in bulk, but very largely rewritten. Mr. Holmes 
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has, it is true, found it possible to throw overboard some of the heavy 
ballast of the first edition : it is no longer necessary for him to demonstrate 
at length that the site of Bibracte is to be found at Mont Beuvray, nor 
to deal with the anthropological arguments of the late Mr. Isaac Taylor 
in favour of the identification of the Basque language with that of the 
Ligurians. But the space thus gained has proved all too small for the 
discussion of the topics of controversy about which so much ink has 
been spilt in the last decade. The three volumes of the Histoire de la Gaule 
of Camille Jullian (to whom Mr. Holmes pays a warm tribute in his preface) 
and the two volumes of Déchelette’s Manuel d’archéologie préhistorique 
are among the more important works of French scholars which have to 
be reckoned with; and although the attack upon the credibility of 
Caesar’s narrative has somewhat slackened, Ferrero (a host in himself) 
has plunged into the fray, only to meet his match, and more, in Mr. Holmes. 
We rejoice, therefore, to see this invaluable work brought up to date, 
and to hear Mr. Holmes’s views on the latest vagaries of the specialists, 
to whom he is as merciless as ever: but we are sorry to be told that in 
its present form the book ‘may be regarded as final’; for it is very 
certain that in another ten years’ time some scholar—whether (as we 
devoutly pray) Mr. Holmes or another—will be summoned to do battle 
with yet another swarm of sciolists. Moreover, though it may be true to say 
that of Caesar’s conquest, which is the main subject of the book, we are 
unlikely ever to know much more than we do now, it is not so clear that 
the researches of ethnologists may not lead to more definite results than 
they have hitherto attained. Who can be sure, for example, that the 
Monumenta Linguae Ibericae will always remain a sealed book ? 

It is to the section on the ethnology of Gaul (pp. 257-343) that the 
reader who is familiar with Mr. Holmes’s work will naturally turn. ‘ The 
main interest of these studies,’ he says, ‘ is the certaminis gaudium’ (p. 337), 
and the joy of battle is dear to his heart: though he assures us that 
‘the warfare of the specialists is entertaining to the onlooker’ (p. 292), 
he not infrequently steps into the arena and deals some shrewd blows. 
Yet we cannot but feel that his genius is critical rather than constructive, 
and that though the presumptuous dogmatist may fare ill at his hands, 
the upshot of his labours has not been to advance our knowledge greatly. 
There are even places where the labor limae which we associate with 
Mr. Holmes’s work has been lacking. At the very beginning of the section 
on the Ligurians he tells us that ‘in the time of Hesiod the islands of 
Hyéres were called Acvyvorides’, and supports the statement by a quotation 
from the Argonautica—of Apollonius Rhodius. On the next page ‘ Hero- 
dotus ’ is doubtless a mere misprint for ‘ Herodorus’; but if this author 
(whose son, Bryson the Sophist, was a contemporary of Plato) spoke of 
the Iberian territory as extending to the Rhone, the fact has a more 
important bearing on the date of the invasion of southern Gaul from the 
Spanish peninsula than Mr. Holmes seems to allow. 

There is one remarkable omission in Mr. Holmes’s review of the theories 
which have been broached with regard to the Ligurian race. He is 
evidently acquainted with Professor Ridgeway’s tract, Who were the 
Romans ?—indeed, he cites it in order to refute the doctrine that conquering 
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peoples adopt the speech of those whom they subdue—but the startling 
theory which makes the aboriginal element in the population of Rome 
Ligurian, and Latin the language of this stock, is passed over in silence. 
We would gladly have sacrificed some of the pages in which it is shown 
that the attempt to explain the Iberian inscriptions by the Basque language 
has hitherto failed for a candid examination of an hypothesis which, if 
verified, must be considered of the highest ethnological value. Perhaps 
Mr. Holmes may yet give us such a criticism év rapépyw. There is yet 
another ethnological hypothesis which readers of this Review might 
expect to find subjected to examination in this book, namely, that of 
Sir Henry Howorth on the ‘Germans of Caesar’. 

Many will probably turn at once to the pages in which the Portus 
Itius, comes up for discussion. Readers of this Review will not need 
to be reminded how in 1899 Mr. Holmes was confident that the identity 
of the Itian harbour with Wissant would ‘sooner or later be generally 
accepted as morally certain’; how, in 1907, he wrote, ‘it is not pos- 
sible to prove that the Portus Itius was at Wissant: it is possible to 
prove that it was not,’ whilst in the following year he treated either view as 
possible! Mr. Holmes now reprints from the Classical Review his ‘last words 
on Portus Itius’. ‘Last words’ they are no longer; for in a final summary 
Mr. Holmes expresses the view that Caesar’s words suggest that the port 
from which he sailed on his second expedition was not that which he 
had used in the previous year, adding that this impression is not removed 
by the words of B. G. v. 2 omnes ad Itium portum convenire iubet, quo 
ex portu commodissimum in Britanniam traiectum esse cognoverat. He is 
thus in agreement with the view taken by the present writer in his notice 
of Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar ; and by accepting it 
he has made himself free to allow the nautical considerations which deter- 
mine his view their full weight. But he has learnt how unsafe it is to 
claim finality for his conclusions, and begins the final paragraph of his 
discussion with the words, ‘ my only aim has been to show that the case 
for Boulogne cannot be regarded as absolutely proved’. What he has 
shown is that the case for Wissant is the more probable. 

One or two archaeological points remain to be noted. The famous 
bust in the British Museum, whether a portrait of Caesar or not, is not 
a work of Caesar’s time: the plastic rendering of the iris and pupil shows 
this. There is, no doubt, a good deal to be said for the view that the bust 
is a portrait of Caesar the surface of which has been worked over in modern 
times ; but at any rate it cannot be regarded as a contemporary presenta- 
tion of the dictator in its original state. Probably the most faithful 
ancient portrait of Caesar is that in the Campo Santo at Pisa. On p. 583 
Mr. Holmes quotes Sir R. Payne-Gallwey’s work on the Projectile-throwing 
Engines of the Ancients. He should have noticed that of Colonel Schramm, 
whose models are to be seen in the museum of the Saalburg; and if he 
had compared Sir R. Payne-Gallwey’s account of ancient artillery with 
that of Schramm in the Jahrbuch fiir lothringische Geschichte und Altertums- 
kunde, he would probably have found something to say about the relation 
of the two. In discussing the defensive armour of the Roman soldier 

1 Ante, vol. xxiv, 1909, pp. 115 f., 604. 
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(p. 584) Mr. Holmes should have noticed that the coat of chain-mail 
(dAvoidwrds Odpag, i.e. lorica hamata) mentioned by Polybius is found 
on the well-known relief in the Louvre representing the Suovetaurilia, 
the date of which is almost certainly about 35 B.c. 


H. Stuart Jones. 


Catalogue of the Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogoths, and Lombards, and of the 
Empires of Thessalonica, Nicaea, and Trebizond, in the British Museum. 
By Warwick Wrotu. (London: printed by order of the Trustees, 1911.) 


Tus volume is a supplement to the Catalogue of Byzantine Coins which 
appeared in 1908 by the same author, whose early death will be mourned 
by all who are interested in numismatics, and contains the coins of Byzan- 
tine type struck by the barbarian rulers of Italy and Africa, as well as a few 
Italian coins of the imperial restoration and some which are described as 
quasi-autonomous coins of Rome and Ravenna, and the coins of the Byzan- 
tine sovereigns who ruled during the Latin occupation of Constantinople. 
In some points, however, it is something more than a supplement, for, 
whereas the Byzantine catalogue begins with Anastasius, the present 
work begins with Gaiseric, sixty years earlier; and, as the early Vandal 
kings struck coins in the names of western emperors, their coinage cannot 
be described as in any sense Byzantine. Moreover, it includes the coins 
of the dukes and princes of Beneventum down to the union with Capua, 
and these rulers from the time of Charles the Great, as well as the later 
Lombard kings, put no eastern emperor’s head upon their coins. The 
combination of the western coinage with the coins of the eastern dynasties 
of the thirteenth century is peculiar and inconvenient, especially as the 
latter part of the title is not put on the cover, and no one would therefore 
imagine from the outside that any eastern coins were described in the book. 
The rather illogical separation of the Nicene from the Constantinopolitan 
coins has, however, this advantage, that the author has been able to correct 
his previous catalogue, twenty-one coins there ascribed to John Comnenus 
being now given on apparently good grounds to John Ducas Vatatzes. 
It is not necessary to praise Mr. Wroth’s work as a numismatist, nor 
the excellence of the printing and arrangement of the volume, which are 
the same as in the Byzantine catalogue ; 1 and, as some coins not in the 
British Museum are included for the sake of completeness, the catalogue 
should take the place of the works of Mr. Keary and Sabatier as a hand- 
book of the coinages with which it deals. 

The historical introduction is concise and accurate, only a few points, 
mostly of small importance, needing correction. The chronological 
argument as to the coinage of Odovacar loses some of its force from the 
fact that the reign of Basiliscus is wrongly dated. The date November 
475, which depends upon the Code of Justinian, has certainly been main- 
tained, but would hardly now be defended. John of Antioch definitely 
places Zeno’s flight on 9 January 475, and with this all other authorities 
except the Code, in which the dates are often wrong, agree.2_ Mr. Wroth 
also commits the strange mistake of making Theodahad marry Amala- 


* See ante, xxiv. 116. * See ante, viii. 217. 
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suntha, though we know from Cassiodorus (Var. x. 21, 24) and Procopius 
(B. G. i. 6) that he had another wife. Another marriage, that of Grim- 
oald III of Beneventum with a niece of Constantine VI, should not have 
been stated without a caution. No brother or sister of Constantine is 
known, and, even if his wife’s niece is meant, there is a chronological 
difficulty. Erchempert does not name the emperor, and perhaps refers to 
a niece of Irene (the emperor being Leo IV) ; but Wantia has little resem- 
blance to a Byzantine name. Of less importance is it that Ildibad is called 
son, instead of nephew, of Theudis (p. xxxvii). The statement on p. Ixviii 
that Radelchis employed Saracens and Siconolf Moors surely conveys 
nothing. These allies are described as coming from Africa (‘ Agarenos 
Libicos’) and Spain (‘ Hismaelitas Hispanos’); but this difference is 
not expressed by the words ‘ Saracens’ and ‘ Moors’. On p. xxxvii, |. 4 
from the bottom, ‘ 5th’ should apparently be ‘ 6th’, and there must be 
some error on p. lxxiii, where, though the proclamation of Michael as 
joint-emperor is placed in January 1260, the reign of John is said ‘to have 
ended in 1259. 

In connexion with the Lombard coinage an interesting historical 
point arises. The substitution of the king’s name for the emperor’s begins 
in the time of Perctarit, and about the same time the dukes of Beneventum 
began to strike coins of their own, on which, however, they put the emperor’s 
head. Now the restoration of Perctarit brought with it a complete breach 
between the kingdom and the duchy, and it is a very likely conjecture 
that the duke acknowledged the imperial supremacy, and the king retaliated 
by ceasing to coin in the emperor’s name; and we then naturally think 
of the statement of Theophanes that in 678 the pijyes éapyol re Kal kaoraddor 
sent presents to the emperor and made peace. E. W. Brooks. 


A History of Wales from the earliest times to the Edwardian Conquest. In 
two volumes. By Joun Epwarp Luioyp, M.A., Professor of History in 


the University College of North Wales, Bangor. (London: Longmans, 
1911.) 


Ever since the revival of the serious study of medieval Welsh history 
there has been felt an ever-increasing need of a sound and scientific text- 
book which would set forth fully, clearly, and impartially the facts generally 
accepted by scholars who have busied themselves with this subject. This 
want has at last been well supplied by Professor Lloyd’s two handsome 
volumes. His book shows exactly the right qualities required in such 
a work of synthesis. He has carefully traversed the whole ground, and is 
well acquainted both with the original sources and with the writings of the 
best modern scholars. He has worked himself on large parts of the field 
in such detail that he is able to understand the difficulties which other 
workers have met with, besides being able to contribute something original 
of his own to the common stock. He has an admirable eye for proportion, 
a judgement which is always sane and cool, a sympathy which is hardly 
ever lacking, and a precision and clarity of statement which never leaves 
us at a loss for his meaning. Though he seldom loses space in unnecessary 
words, and resolutely puts aside details which would have swelled his 
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volumes to an unmanageable size, he works on a sufficiently large canvas 
to give him room to describe all, or nearly all, that is essential to his 
purpose. It is hard to imagine a book better adapted as a textbook 
to the increasing number of students who, in the Welsh university and 
elsewhere, are devoting themselves to the advanced study of early Welsh 
history. It is not enough to say that it will supersede all other books on 
the subject. A book on such lines, or of such a type, has never previously 
been written. 

It is not easy to make early Welsh history an attractive and popular 
subject. In the earlier ages no fact can be regarded as substantiated 
without elaborate discussion, and in later times the over-abundance of 
trivial political and military details obscures the working of any general 
principles, and soon exhausts the attention even of the attentive student. 
It is no small praise to Mr. Lloyd that he has made the stubborn 
material with which he has perforce to deal so intelligible, so coherent, 
and so consecutive. Part of this success is due to the skill with which 
he has mastered and grouped his material ; part to the keen interest in the 
past of his own land, which makes his whole subject a living reality to 
him; and part to the pleasant and flowing literary style which carries the 
reader along to the successful conclusion of the two volumes. Above all, 
however, Mr. Lloyd is to be congratulated on having made his subject 
so wide a one that it includes a great deal more than the annalistic and 
political history of the old school. Such annalistic narrative always tends 
to be dull and unattractive. In Welsh history it becomes absolutely 
repulsive, because the details of Welsh political history are not only 
singularly dry but singularly unimportant. In few parts of his book 
has Mr. Lloyd forgotten such aspects of his theme as social and 
economic life, culture and civilization, the history of religion, the legal 
basis of society, and that minute investigation of local topography without 
which the history of a land so devoid of all centralization as medieval 
Wales becomes absolutely unintelligible. Of equally vital importance 
is the fact that Mr. Lloyd does not treat Welsh history as something 
standing by itself. He is well acquainted with the corresponding periods 
of English history, and with the general course of European history. 
Much more than the majority of his predecessors he puts Welsh history 
in its proper setting as part of a general process of development. 

A work that ranges from palaeolithic man to the end of the thirteenth 
century requires for its composition knowledge and aptitude of a very 
varied order. Substantially the book breaks itself up into three great 
divisions. The first division, covering nearly two hundred. pages, can 
hardly be regarded as specifically Welsh history at all. It is rather the 
general history of southern Britain from palaeolithic man to the end of 
the sixth century, when the substantial settlement of the boundary between 
the Britons and the English invaders enables the local history of Wales 
to be treated in isolation. It is true that Mr. Lloyd regards his subject 
from the point of view of what is now called Wales, but in some parts of his 
subject, notably in dealing with Roman Wales, it is extremely difficult 
to separate the facts relevant to this particular district from those common 
to the Roman occupation in all the less assimilated regions in the north 
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and west of the province. Sometimes, too, there is just a trace of a sug- 
gestion that, because Wales afterwards became a racial and political 
entity, it was so at an earlier stage than history warrants. Otherwise it 
is hard to see why so good a scholar as Mr. Lloyd should have accepted the 
doctrine of Professor Hugh Williams, which regards Wales as substantially 
heathen until the beginning of the fifth century, and makes the Celtic 
church, at least in Britain, something which arose afresh after the 
so-called departure of the Romans. This view was not too severely 
characterized by Professor Haverfield in these pages when he said that it 
is ‘ doubtful whether it ought to have been put forward’ If, as is now 
generally believed, St. Patrick found Ireland largely a Christian country, it 
is incredible that Christianity should have made no way among the subjects 
of Rome in the western part of her British provinces. It is, perhaps, the 
same unconscious bias that leads Mr. Lloyd to doubt whether the Britons, 
driven from their home in the south-east by the English invaders, found 
a refuge in large numbers in Wales. For him the ‘ Brythonic conquest 
of Wales’ is completely explained by the legendary migrations of Cunedda 
and his sons. It is characteristic, perhaps, of this point of view that he 
tells us next to nothing of the Brythonic emigration to Armorica, though 
this is substantiated alike by the indefinite thing called ‘ genuine Welsh 
tradition’, the legends of innumerable saints, and the still abiding facts 
of Breton history. Neither here nor later do Celtic Brittany, Ireland, 
and Highland Scotland furnish to Mr. Lloyd quite as much illustration of 
his theme as might perhaps have been drawn from them. 

The second half of the first volume takes Welsh history from the end 
of the sixth century to the eve of the Norman Conquest. Though critical, 
Mr. Lloyd is an even more whole-hearted follower of Sir John Rh¥s than 
in the part dealing with Roman Wales he has been of Professor Haver- 
field. The ogham inscriptions, for instance, are regarded as the work of 
an indigenous Goidelic population, and not of pirates or settlers from 
Ireland. Each point is brought out with admirable clearness, and with 
becoming reservations, though the symmetry of the structure may some- 
times make us tend towards forgetting the insecurity of the foundations. 
All through this section the annalistic portion is skilfully minimized. 
By far the most interesting chapters are those on the tribal divisions of 
Wales and on early ‘Welsh institutions. The former, which is based largely 
on the author’s own personal work, is the most careful and elaborate 
survey that has as yet been written of the puzzling problems of early 
Welsh topography. If the result still leaves us in doubt as to whether the 
cantref or the commote was the more ‘ active’ administrative division, 
it suggests also the likely solution that cantref and commote may have 
been more fundamental in different districts, or at different periods, and 
makes it-clear that the commote did not stand to the cantref in the relation 
similar to that of the hundred to the shire. In both these chapters, how- 
ever, the lateness of the mass of the material used compels the author 
to take us out of the period to which they are attached into the time 
subsequent to the Norman Conquest. 

Mr. Lloyd’s survey of Welsh ecclesiastical institutions is not always quite 

1 Ante, xi. 429. 
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complete. There is an interesting account of the ‘ clas ’, but the process by 
which the four bishoprics of later history came into being is not indicated. 
It is perhaps doubtful whether Mr. Lloyd does not underrate the hold of 
diocesan episcopacy on the early Welsh church. There is no evidence 
of the swarm of bishops in Wales that there was in Ireland or in Celtic 
Scotland, and it is hard not to believe that the reason for this was the 
continuity of the Roman tradition in lands which had once been Roman 
provinces. In this relation we must be permitted to doubt whether the 
‘saith esgopty Dyfed’ of the Dimetian code are really, as Mr. Lloyd 
thinks, evidence of the existence at a former age of seven episcopal sees 
within the small district roughly corresponding with the modern Pembroke- 
shire and western Carmarthenshire; and in the same way we remain 
unconvinced by the argument that Asser was bishop of St. David’s when 
he agreed to spend part of his time at the court of King Alfred. 

The arguments advanced by Mr. Lloyd that the determination of 
the border between the Welsh states and Mercia was brought about 
in the age of Penda and Wulfhere, and not, as is generally thought, in the 
age of Offa, demands very serious consideration. The evidence from 
place-names is perhaps of varying value, but that from ecclesiastical 
foundations is convincing. One circumstance only inclines us to a sus- 
pension of judgement. One of the recognized facts of Penda’s reign is 
his long alliance with the Welsh kings. How could Penda be at the same 
time the ally of the Welsh against Northumbria and the conqueror of the 
Severn valley at their expense? Mr. Lloyd holds that the silence of 
Bede and the fact that the dialect of Cheshire is Mercian, not Northum- 
brian, dispose of the view that the battle of Chester was followed by 
the occupation of the plain round that city by Athelfrith and his Northum- 
brians (p. 180). If that be so, does not this argument also ‘ dispose of 
the view ’, advocated on p. 183, that, after the conquest of Elmet a few 
years later, Edwin ‘ must have effected that breach between the Cymry 
of the north and those of Wales which the battle of Chester foreshadowed 
but did not actually bring about’? Here, again, it seems easier to set 
down the Mercian conquest of Cheshire as having been effected from the 
Northumbrians a generation or two later. Anyhow, it is hard to limit 
Mercian influence to the regions south of the Mersey. 

The second volume of Professor Lloyd’s book begins with the pre- 
liminaries of the Norman Conquest. It is more detailed, more annalistic, 
but at the same time more original than the mass of the first volume. 
Never before have the last two centuries of what is loosely called Welsh 
independence been studied so fully, so carefully, so consecutively, so 
accurately, and in such close relation to the broader movements of Anglo- 
Norman history, of which both the Norman conquest of Wales and the 
largely successful Welsh reaction from it form integral parts. Mr. Lloyd 
is here necessarily concerned with details, but he has been successful 
in making the big facts stand out with a reasonable amount of clearness. 
In particular, the history of the national revival in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries is exceedingly well done. Owain Gwynedd, Rhys ap 
Gruffydd, and the two Llywelyns appear, not only as taking definite 
shares in undoing the work of the Norman conquerors, but as human 
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beings with characters of their own which differentiate them from the 
normal Welsh warrior leader. Our only complaint here is that Mr. Lloyd 
is, perhaps, a little over-eager to accentuate the existence of Welsh national 
feeling, which in any self-conscious condition can hardly be said to have 
existed even after the two Llywelyns had done so much to put them- 
selves at the head of a general Welsh movement. Occasionally, also, phrases 
like ‘ the three realms of Wales’, on p. 650, show that Mr. Lloyd has not 
quite shaken off the influence of traditional categories, though his detailed 
narrative, of course, shows that there never were three realms of Wales 
in the period now under review. We may regret that a description of 
the marcher states from the marchers’ own point of view did not enter 
into his scheme, that the formative side of the Normans’ work is ignored, 
that he tells us next to nothing as to the archaeology of the early castles 
in Wales, that he does not do much to advance our knowledge of the 
Welsh twelfth-century laws, and that his descriptions of Welsh society and 
monastic life and the literary revival are shorter and more meagre than we 
should have wished. Faithful to his leading idea of writing from the Welsh 
point of view, he cuts very short his narrative of the concluding stages of 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd’s reign, and excludes altogether any account of the 
Edwardian settlement. All, however, that he has undertaken todo Mr. Lloyd 
has done with admirable accuracy and care. Itis only on a very few points, 
which are much more matters of opinion and inference than fact, that 
we have the least wish to join issue with him. It is hard, however, to 
agree to reject with him the positive and repeated testimony of Orderic 
that Gruffydd ap Cynan was the leader of the Welsh band that brought 
about the death of Robert of Rhuddlan. We are disposed also to accept 
the evidence of the annals of Margam that Cardiff was built in the reign of 
William the Conqueror. Cordial praise should be bestowed on the luminous 
pointing out of the important effects of the withdrawal of the most truculent 
of the Welsh marchers to the conquest of Ireland on the progress of the 
power of the Lord Rhys in south Wales, and on the clear emphasis laid 
upon the position of Hubert de Burgh, and Peter de Rivaux after him, on 
the southern march. 

There is an admirably full and accurate index, and the map fully 
warrants the claim made for it that it will be of general service to those 
who may use the book. It is to be regretted, however, that we have 
not the advantage of Mr. Lloyd’s remarkable topographical knowledge 
of Wales being embodied in a series of maps illustrating, however roughly, 
the actual facts of Welsh history and geography at various periods. There 
are also some very useful genealogies, and a fairly elaborate bibliography. 

T. F. Tour. 


Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter, iii. 2: Die Anarchie. Von L. M. Harr- 
MANN. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1911.) 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the misery of Italy, a fate shared by 
the other lands of the Carolingian empire, during the eighty years succeed- 
ing the death of the Emperor Lewis II in 875, which form the subject of 
the latest instalment of Dr. L. M. Hartmann’s authoritative history. So 
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tangled and fragmentary are the events, so purposeless and confused are 
the lines of political development, that the period seems given over to 
a mere annalistic treatment. But Dr. Hartmann’s thorough knowledge 
of the facts, and his insight into their meaning and sense of their relative 
proportion, have enabled him to give a continuous and vertebrate narrative, 
bringing out the connexion of cause and effect. The central power of the 
state, to use the author’s expression (p. 183), had become bankrupt, partly 
owing to the internal development of West European society, partly owing 
to the novel stress of the attacks from outside. While the royal authority, 
based on a combination of Germanic tribal cohesion and Roman state- 
tradition, was ever more ineffective to control the great local land-owning 
magnates whose strength was founded on actual material conditions, 
the plundering races around the empire, Normans, Saracens, and Magyars, 
devastated province after province and showed that the existing state- 
structure was incapable even of the simplest self-defence. 

Thus the ills, caused by weakness, increased trebly the weakness 
to which they owed their origin. And in the wreck of law and order and 
security there appeared the moral degeneration born of social despair ; 
we are in the age of the scandalous monasteries and of Theodora and 
Marozia. The primitive instincts at least remained. Yet what is more 
striking than this social degeneration is the permanence in spite of all 
and through all of civilized ideas and of the fabric of civilized organization. 
In political matters two refuges remained for these in Italy, the empire 
and the papacy, the state and the church. It was the second of the two 
which presented the purer and also the less adaptable medium. For 
the emperor, such as Lewis II, was bound to rest largely on military power, 
i.e. on the support of his fideles, on the feudal and land-owning element in 
short, while the papacy, with its spiritual function, remained by the nature 
of the case bureaucratic and Byzantine in its organization. Feudalism 
could only be a temporary perversion in its history. The contrast 
comes out strongly on the death of Lewis II, which left the papacy free 
under the statesman-pope John VIII. That skilful diplomatist, attractive 
if only for his clear vision and definite purpose amid the elementary 
cunning and eddying passions of his day, set himself to free the papacy 
and the papal territory from imperial control, and even to dominate Italy 
and the emperor’s Italian policy by virtue of the ceremony of coronation. 
The pope, he argued, who made the emperor by crowning him, must also 
be understood to confer the dignity. But the escape from imperial control 
meant the loss of imperial protection. A political influence in Italy entailed 
the political use of his spiritual powers. John VIII, with his bureaucracy, 
could not even govern the over-feudalized papal state. His schemes to 
expel the devastating heathen broke down, and the pope, almost now 
a petty secular prince, was murdered in a palace-revolt in 882. 

The foundation of states, that were to be national in the future, on 
the break-up of Charles III’s empire produced one special phenomenon 
in Italy, the local empire, due to the papal right of crowning the emperor, 
one of the many by-products in fact of that epoch-making accident. 
Under Lambert, the most successful of the warring, fleeting Italian kings, 
the title of emperor is robbed of all real meaning and implies little more 
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than a protectorate of the papal state ; conversely, Hugh of Provence, who 
never became emperor, was debarred from the rule of Rome, if not of 
Ravenna, by Alberic, Marozia’s son. Under the latter the Roman land- 
owning class at last won a complete victory over the bureaucratic curia 
and subdued the papacy to its will. Rome became a small mid-Italian 
state: the popes were in secular leading-strings. Alberic’s independence, 
and Hugh’s anxiety to avoid external interference, both had the further 
result of leaving undisturbed the East Roman hegemony in south Italy, 
won over a generation back. It was the Greeks who took up the defence 
of that half of the peninsula on Lewis II’s death; and, in spite of the 
hatred they gained from their subjects by financial oppression and corrup- 
tion, and from the Lombards of Benevento by their schemes of conquest, 
the superiority of their more civilized organization gave them success. 
Their action was decisive in the destruction of the Saracens on the 
Garigliano in 915. By 934 Saracenic marauding there might be in 
plenty, but no further attempts at conquest on the mainland, for all that 
the island of Sicily was by that time almost a Saracen stronghold. Yet 
the Greeks were never strong enough to unify the south, and this fact left 
a means of intervention open there to the next Germanic conqueror. 
Alberic made a political mistake when he arranged for his successor 
Octavian to be pope also as John XII. The office, however unexpectedly 
and oddly, conquered the man, and John was soon appealing as pope 
for a foreign ruler’s intervention against his local secular foes. Thus 
Otto the Great was enabled to complete his policy of uniting Italy to 
Germany and to revive the empire in something like the Carolingian 
sense. From another point of view his imperial coronation in 962 was 
the complement of the ruin of the Magyar army on the Lechfeld. The 
protector of central Europe must needs be its ruler. From the time of 
Otto’s victory and the disappearance of the separate kings of Italy, 
the restoration of order and reconstruction of society could steadily 
advance. But in the work the sovereign could be at best one partner. 
There were two other overt factors and one embryonic element which 
was to rule the future. First there were the great vassals. Headed by 
the marquesses, who each ruled in person or by deputy over several 
counties, they exercised the purely local functions of the state, and strong 
in their wide lands and immunities they could turn these functions into 
a kind of feudal landlordism and depress the status of the ordinary free- 
man and small owner into vassalage. The most important, like those of 
Tuscany, played the part of king-makers, preferring indeed that there 
should be two rival monarchs to act as a check on one another; and 
even the long-reigning Hugh of Provence could only change the personnel 
of the feudal office-holders, he could not diminish their overgrown 
power. Change of personnel, however, was frequent in the long civil 
wars—more frequent, perhaps, than readily appears from Dr. Hart- 
mann’s narrative—and it was partly due to the short roots the great 
families had time to put out, that the kings, feeble as they were, could 
Specially favour the second factor, the bishops. Besides the missatic 
power which was entrusted to them by Charles the Bald, the charters 
of the period tended to give the prelates the exercise of all public functions 
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over their lands and their inhabitants. Along with these concessions 
were granted to the bisheps some of the royal prerogatives in their cities, 
such as toll and market rights or control of the city fortifications. 
And finally on a few favoured sees the entire comital jurisdiction over 
the cathedral city and a radius round was conferred, the count being 
shut out altogether. Obviously, on the one hand these grants imply the 
decadence of the comital power in some districts—it is significant that 
in the territories of the great marquesses they scarcely occur—and on the 
other the weakness of the kingship, which was yielding up its most valuable 
rights and duties, toll of trade and national defence. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that a quite restricted number 
of bishops as yet obtained the privilege of jurisdiction over their city. 
Only under the Ottos did it become large, and then because the bishops 
were serviceable champions of the German monarchy. Under the Italian 
kings such grants perhaps mostly legalized an existing situation. It 
had fallen to the bishop to take the lead of his unorganized citizens, 
whose number was being rapidly increased by refugees from the country- 
side. And in the privileges and special jurisdiction thus obtained we 
may see the first beginnings of the later commune, of which another 
glimpse—more perhaps than interessante (p. 265, n. 9)—is furnished 
by Berengar II’s privilege, not to bishop or noble, but to the inhabitants 
of Genoa. C. W. Previr& ORTON. 


Le Duc de Normandie et sa Cour (912-1204) ; Etude d’ Histoire juridique. 
Par Lucien Varin. (Paris: Larose & Tenin, 1910.) 


Tus book, the work of an avoué of Rouen who has shown commendable 
interest in matters of local history, should be welcomed as the first attempt 
at a systematic study of the ducal power and the ducal curia in Normandy. 
Though presented as a thesis for the doctorate in law, it is distinctly 
superior to the average of such treatises, especially because of the use 
which its author has made of the principal unpublished cartularies of the 
province and of certain portions of the departmental archives, from which 
thirty-three documents are printed, though not in every case for the 
first time, in the appendix. Fair acquaintance is shown with modern 
works in French and with such English authorities as Stubbs and the 
History of English Law, but no German authorities are mentioned, a serious 
defect in a field upon which so much light has been thrown by Professor 
Brunner. 

The first part, dealing with the ducal power, is sketchy, and betrays 
insufficient knowledge of recent discussions of the questions involved, 
such as are to be found in M. Lot’s Fidéles et Vassaux, M. Guilhiermoz’ 
Origine de la Noblesse, and especially in Professor Béhmer’s Kirche und 
Staat in England und in der Normandie. The second part, which treats of 
the organization and functions of the duke’s court, is fuller and more 
substantial, and at certain points adds to our knowledge of Norman 
institutions. M. Valin traces the growth of permanence and definiteness 
in the curta and its differentiation under Henry II into the court of the 
itinerant justices, the court of the seneschal, and the exchequer, the 
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last-named being, according to his view, not a regular civil jurisdiction, 
but a fiscal body which sat twice a year at Caen and was wholly different 
from the tribunal which bears its name in the thirteenth century. More- 
over, finding no trace of the Norman exchequer before 1176, he maintains 
that it was first organized as a part of the reforms instituted in that 
year by the bishop of Winchester; and against the specific mention 
of the scaccarium under Henry I, in the plea published by Mr. Round 
(ante, xiv. 426), he urges that this document is not a charter but a notice 
into which English terminology was introduced by the canons of Merton 
whodrewitup. This explanation is not impossible, but the word scaccarium 
also occurs in the surviving fragment of the Norman inquest of 1171 
(ante, xxvi. 326-8) in a passage which shows, what I have sought to 
establish from other evidence, that there is entire continuity between the 
exchequer arrangements of Henry II and those of Henry I and, probably, 
of William I. So long as we know the nature of the fiscal system, the first 
appearance of the name is a matter of secondary importance. In con- 
nexion with the membership of the curia M. Valin treats briefly of the 
household officers, the justiciars, seneschal, and treasurer, and the hauts- 
hommes. The court is considered as a council, as an assembly of the 
barons and an assembly of the church, and as a judicial body, most space 
being naturally given to its competence and procedure as a court of law, 
a field where the writer’s legal training is of considerable assistance. The 
treatment of recognitions is intelligent, and makes use of a certain amount 
of fresh material, but it needs elaboration on the basis of a wider study 
of the sources. Curiously enough, nothing is said of the existence of 
a system of written records of judicial decisions, although the author 
reprints (appendix, no. 25) the charter cited on this point half a century 
ago by Delisle. A more serious defect is the absence of any historical 
account of the subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Having traversed considerable portions of the same ground in a series 
of articles published between 1903 and 1909, I find it somewhat embar- 
rassing to review M. Valin’s book, for he has made no use of these articles, 
nor of many of the documents they contain, and our conclusions, being based 
upon different bodies of evidence, are often incommensurable. I am, 
however, glad to find that we have sometimes reached the same results by 
different routes, and feel confident that an examination of the same 
materials would have led to still further agreement. Thus, with regard 
to the judicial supremacy of the duke and the haute justice of the barons, 
M. Valin would have fortified his position, which in general is also mine, 
by an examination of the Consuetudines et iusticie of the Conqueror! and 
a more thorough study of the early charters. Similarly, the account of 
the establishment of the system of recognitions errs fundamentally by 
ignoring the demonstration,? since accepted by the editor of the cartulary, 
that the Bayeux documents which first mention the duke’s assize were 
issued by Geoffrey and not by Henry II. For the reign of Henry I 
there is evidence on the judicial and financial administration® which 
would have amplified M. Valin’s meagre pages on this period, while for 

* Ante, xxiii. 502-8. * American Historical Review, viii. 613-40. 

% Ante, xxiv. 209-31. 
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the following half-century it is particularly unfortunate that Delisle’s 
great work on the documents of Henry II was published too late to be 
used. It is to be hoped that a new edition may utilize more thoroughly 
the available material, and that M. Valin may extend his researches into 
the private charters which, especially in the twelfth century, have still 
so much to teach us concerning Norman law. 


CuarLes H. HaAsKINs. 


Den Kaiser macht das Heer. Von Epmunp E. Stencet. (Weimar: Bohlau, 
1910.) 


Two alternatives were open to those medieval publicists who denied that 
the pope could dispose of the imperial office. They could base the emperor’s 
title upon popular election, or they could argue that might is right. Either 
theory required careful handling. The first could be supported by an 
imposing array of texts; but according to the more precise of these it 
was the populus Romanus who ought to elect the emperor, and it was 
difficult to rebut the presumption, intolerable to a self-respecting candidate, 
that populus Romanus meant the mob of the Eternal City. On the other 
hand the second theory, when stated in abstract terms, was repugnant to 
many who accepted the judicial combat as a reasonable institution and 
were prepared to let the sword decide the differences of secular powers 
and parties. For it appeared impious to assert that the church, a society 
founded upon law and reason, should bow before the might embodied in 
the person of a lay ruler. That might is right was seldom argued by 
imperialists, never by those who held a responsible position. Yet it is 
possible that this doctrine exercised some influence on the minds of many 
who shrank from a direct appeal to it. Dr. Stengel thinks that the 
chronicler Widukind turns history upside down to prove that Otto | 
obtained the empire by the will of his army, and as a consequence of the 
victory of the Lechfeld ; it is the case that Widukind appears to ignore 
the Roman coronation as an irrelevant and superfluous ceremony. Note- 
worthy, again, is the boast, which Otto of Freising puts into the mouth 
of Frederick Barbarossa, that his predecessors had won the empire by 
force of arms and he would hold it by the same title. Finally—and this 
is the main point of the essay—we find, in and after the thirteenth 
century, frequent appeals to the maxim, exercitus facit imperatorem. 

This maxim rested on very slight authority. St. Jerome, who is usually 
cited as vouching for it, does nothing of the kind. In one of his letters, 
which happens to be quoted in the Decretum, he says that the bishops 
of the primitive church were elected by the presbyters, guomodo si exercitus 
faciat imperatorem. It is extraordinary that so well-known a passage 
should have been so grossly perverted ; still more extraordinary that 
papalist writers should have neglected to expose the fraud. Perhaps 
the authenticity of the doctrine would have been more critically examined 
if those who used it had given it a bolder interpretation. But, as a rule, 
it was used either with the negative object of proving that it is not the 
pope who makes the emperor, or as a subsidiary proof of the doctrine 
of election. Lewis the Bavarian uses it negatively in the proclamation 
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Fidem Catholicam (1338) ; William of Ockham explains that the ezercitus 
elected emperors in virtue of a commission from the Roman people, and that 
the commission has now been transferred to the German electors. A bolder 
interpretation is only to be found in minor and unauthoritative writers, 
such as Johann von Buch, the commentator on the Sachsenspiegel. He 
argues that, while a king of the German nation is elected, the empire is 
acquired by the strong hand; it is the right of every German king to 
appropriate, if he is able, the imperial title and prerogative. 

This essay is reprinted, with some alterations, from a Festschrift pre- 
sented to Karl Zeumer ; it is full of learning, and the interest is by no 
means confined to the main subject of discussion. Dr. Stengel has collected 
many passages which illustrate the popular attitude towards the empire 
and the effect of classical tradition upon medieval political theory. He also 
discusses at considerable length the authenticity of a charter, purporting to 
be granted by Archbishop Robert of Trier within a month after the battle 
of the Lechfeld, in which Otto I is styled gloriosus rex et imperator. If 
genuine, this charter confirms in a striking manner the statement of 
Widukind, that Otto was acclaimed pater patriae imperatorque immediately 
after his victory. Diimmler and Giesebrecht declined to admit the evidence 
of the charter, which is known to us only through a single copy. Dr. Stengel 
thinks their conclusion too positive, and reviews the evidence with some 
ingenuity ; but in the end he is forced to conclude that, at the best, the 
case against the charter can only be regarded as not proven. 

H. W. C. Davis. 


Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster, a study of the Abbey under Norman 
Rule. By J. Armirace Rostnson, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1911.) 


Waat Westminster loses in Dr. Robinson’s transference to a more restricted 
sphere of influence at Wells is a loss also to the country asa whole, if we 
except the diocese to which he has returned. His parting gift, however, 
to the great abbey which he has left proves that the troubles of health 
which have led him to seek this removal had neither abated his desire 
for work nor deteriorated the quality of his achievement. The third 
volume of Westminster Notes and Documents contains work like that of the 
first two, and equally good, and it contains also work of a rather different, 
in some ways more difficult, kind. Gilbert Crispin has three titles to fame. 
He was one of the chain of notable men in the generation or two succeeding 
the Norman conquest by whom the highest traditions of monastic life 
were transplanted from Bec into several of the greater monasteries of 
southern England. He was for over thirty years a capable administrator 
of the abbey of Westminster. He was also a theologian of high reputation 
in his day. In each of these aspects Dr. Robinson has been able both to 
collect and to add to our information about him. Gilbert, apart from his 
own direct influence, as a Canterbury monk and as abbot of Westminster, 
in introducing Bec manners and customs into those monasteries, sought 
to teach the world at large what the nature of those customs was by his 
Life of Herluin, the founder of Bec, which is indeed one of the principal 
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authorities by which we judge in what consisted the influence of Lanfranc, 
Anselm, Gundulph, and their fellows. But the Life of Herluin has never 
been printed in a complete form. The shape in which it occurs in D’Achery’s 
edition of Lanfranc’s works is not only incomplete but calculated to mislead. 
Dr. Robinson has now printed it in full. Of the theological works, one, 
‘ De simoniacis,’ is also now printed for the first time, and a useful analysis 
is given of the others, including the popular ‘ Disputatio Iudaei cum 
Christiano ’, which is the only one of which many copies have come down 
to us. If after reading these we are still rather surprised at the opinion of 
a contemporary who, in putting forward Crispin’s opinion on a difficult 
point in opposition to that of St. Bernard, spoke of him as a scholar superior 
both to Anselm of Laon and to Gilbert the Universal, it is not so much 
because Crispin’s works are lacking in any qualities necessary for a scholar, 
as because their most noticeable merits in our eyes are a moderation and 
tolerance which we are apt to conceive of as less appreciated in his day 
than im our own. 

Excellently well as all this is done, the portion of the book which 
must have cost the dean the greatest trouble, and perhaps also that 
which will serve most to lighten the trouble of others, is the selection 
of charters printed and analysed at the end. The dean modestly excuses 
his inexperience, and speaks of himself as ‘ prepared to find that my 
ignorance has led me into serious blunders ’, but his methods are so sound 
that, though no doubt an exhaustive search of the evidences will eventually 
alter some of his conclusions, serious errors are not likely to be many. 
The Westminster charters catalogued number forty-three, and range in 
date from William I to Henry I. Six at most are originals (one being 
perhaps a forgery); the rest are collected from various Westminster 
cartularies, a laborious task for which much gratitude is due; and 
full reasons are given for the dating. An appendix deals with the curious 
history of the charters of St. John’s Abbey, Colchester, the spurious 
character of which Dr. Round had already pointed out. The evidence 
adduced by the dean goes far to show, what is apparently the exception 
rather than the rule in these cases, that the fabrication was a fraudulent 
one in the sense that it gave the abbey property which rightfully belonged 
to another foundation. A second appendix is devoted to the boundaries 
of Westminster property at Tyburn and Charing as. given by the charter 
of Ethelred. We have noticed but one misprint: the date 1184 on p. 31 
should be 1124. J. P. Girson. 


Annals of the Reigns of Malcolm and William, Kings of Scotland, a.p. 1153- 
1214. Collected, with Notes and an Index, by Sir ARcHIBALD CAMPBELL 
Lawrie, LL.D. (Glasgow: MacLehose, 1910.) 


Srr ARCHIBALD LawRIE has followed up his useful and suggestive volume 
of Early Scottish Charters by a scarcely less valuable work, which contains 
the chief sources of the political history of Scotland, from the death of 
David I to the death of William the Lion, his two volumes thus serving to 
illustrate Scottish history down to the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
His selections are drawn chiefly from English chroniclers; the historian 


cure. 
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of Scotland has always a special grievance against Edward I of England 
for the loss and destruction of the records before the War of Independence, 
and except for the slight chronicles of Melrose and Holyrood, some scraps 
of legal information, and a few relevant charters, Sir Archibald Lawrie 
has to depend upon English sources. His book thus traverses, to some 
extent, ground already covered by Mr. A. D. Anderson in his Scottish 
Annals from English Chronicles, but he treats a much shorter period on 
a much larger scale, and he quotes his Latin authorities in the original. 

The reign of Malcolm the Maiden (1153-65) saw the last, or almost the 
last, efforts of the Scots to overthrow the anglicized dynasty of Malcolm 
Canmore. The new king was a boy of twelve when he succeeded his 
grandfather, David I, and the men of Moray, in conjunction with Somerled 
of the Isles, took the opportunity of rebelling. The few references which 
Sir Archibald Lawrie can give us for this rebellion are sufficient evidence 
of our ignorance of the struggle, which began in Moray and ended in the 
capture of the northern leader, Malcolm MacHeth, as far away from Moray 
as Whithorn. King Malcolm’s revenge on the men of Moray, as recorded 
much later by Fordun, took the form of a settlement which Fordun com- 
pares to the dispersion of the Jews by Nabugodonosor: not one native 
of the land remained, he says. Fordun’s authority is worthless except 
as preserving a tradition; there is no reason to doubt that the rebels 
were punished by the forfeiture of their estates, but the colonization of 
Moray has been taken too seriously by many writers. Malcolm accom- 
panied Henry II of England on the expedition to Toulouse, and the 
contemporary Melrose writer attributes another rebellion to indignation 
at this journey, a statement interesting as showing the tendency of Scottish 
feeling. The Melrose writer speaks of the revolt as led by six earls who 
were incensed against Malcolm because he had gone to Toulouse; the 
fifteenth-century chroniclers expand this into indignation because he 
‘was over friendly with the King of England’. The rising of the six 
earls was followed by a rebellion in Galloway, which Malcolm subdued 
in three campaigns. Fergus, the lord of Galloway, became a canon of 
Holyrood, and gave the abbey lands in his own country, a step towards 
the anglicization of the Galwegians. 

The fifty years’ reign of William the Lion abounds in problems for the 
Scottish historian, alike in constitutional and in ecclesiastical history, 
and in the relations between England and Scotland. The Scotichronicon 
for 1211 contains a well-known passage about a great council held by 
William at Stirling, at which ‘ there were present his optimates, who gave 
him ten thousand marks besides six thousand marks promised by the 
burgesses’, a passage on which Lord Hailes and Gilbert Stuart founded their 
theory of the presence of burgesses in the great council in the’ beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Cosmo Innes pointed out that the ‘ words here used 
would seem rather to indicate that the burgesses did not vote or deliberate in 
the same assembly with the optimates ’, and the existence of conventions 
of burghs and of separate negotiations between individual towns and the 
king seems to us to remove anything suspicious in the statement. 
Sir Archibald Lawrie remarks that it does not appear in Fordun nor in 
Wyntoun, and that it is unsupported by any other record, and adds: 
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“It seems to me that it is an invention of Bower.’ The absence of any 
other evidence is not remarkable in view of the poverty of Scottish 
records, and an explanation which involves an unnecessary and meaning- 
less invention by a chronicler is really more difficult than an acceptance 
of the view that he had some authority for his statement. 

The influence of England upon Scotland can be traced in fragments of 
laws made by or attributed to William the Lion, which are borrowed from 
the legislation of Henry II. The Assize of Clarendon was the model for 
Scottish police regulations, the severity of which sometimes went beyond 
their English exemplar. There is not much that is new to say about either 
the treaty of Falaise or the bargain between William and Richard I which 
annulled that treaty, and left the question of the overlordship precisely 
where it was before ; but the relations between William and John are very 
puzzling. The meetings of the two kings at York in 1206 and 1207 are 
known to us only from safe-conducts in the Patent Rolls (although Fordun 
knew of the 1206 conference). The means by which war was narrowly 
averted in 1209 are similarly obscure, as are also the reasons for the 
treaty of Norham when William gave two daughters as hostages and 
promised to pay 15,000 marks to John. The arrangement was contra 
voluntatem Scottorum, says the chronicle of Melrose, and it may be con- 
nected with the rising of Guthred in 1211, a rebellion which. according 
to Walter of Coventry and the Annals of St. Edmund’s, was suppressed 
with English help. Sir Archibald Lawrie shows, from the itinerary of 
King John, that it is improbable that he led an army into Scotland in 
person, and English records do not confirm the statements of the chroniclers, 
but it is difficult to regard the story as in itself unlikely. William had 
just granted John the right of choosing a wife for his heir, Alexander, 
and the old Lion’s insistance upon his claims to English territory seems 
to have led him into agreements which went far to compromise the in- 
dependence of Scotland. Sir Archibald Lawrie does not attempt to deal 
with more than a few of the problems which occur to the reader of these 
materials for a history of Scotland under Malcolm and William the Lion ; 
to do so would have increased his book to an inconvenient size, and changed 
its character ; but what he does say is useful and apposite. Alike for the 
student of charters and for the student of political and constitutional 
history, he has produced a careful and competent work of reference. 
We hope he will follow it up by a collection of the charters of the period. 

Rosert 8. Rart. 


Ireland under the Normans, 1169-1216. By G.H. Orpen. 2 vols. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1911.) 


THE smoke of political controversy is so apt to blind us to the real meaning 
of the critical events which took place in Ireland during the second half 
of the twelfth century, that a comprehensive history of the Anglo-Norman 
conquest and settlement entirely free from passion and prejudice deserves 
the gratitude of the historical student. Mr. Orpen had already shown 
his fitness for the task by his edition of the Song of Dermot and his 
many articles on various aspects of the settlement contributed to this 
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Review and other periodicals. In particular the demonstration by 
Mrs. Armitage and others of the Norman origin of the motte and bailey 
type of castle in England and Wales led him to devote much attention to 
the identification of such pre-stone castles in Ireland as evidence of the 
area occupied by the Anglo-Norman conquerors within half a century 
of their coming. These investigations are utilized in the chapters on the 
subinfeudation of the various districts and in a most useful map appended 
to the second volume. This map brings out the fact that, while the new- 
comers were most thickly entrenched in Leinster and Meath, they had 
spread more widely beyond these districts in the limited period under 
review than is always appreciated. A few mottes are found as far west 
as Kerry, and the only regions that are free from them are Connaught 
(practically) and Ulster west of the river Bann. In his text Mr. Orpen 
sometimes notes the traces of later stone buildings on mottes, but rarely 
states whether the mounds in these cases are artificial or natural. His 
doubts, expressed in a note (ii. 141), whether cylindrical keeps like that 
at Dundrum had been introduced so early as 1205 are hardly justified if 
the generally accepted date (late twelfth century) of that at Conisborough 
in Yorkshire be unassailable. 

Not only was Anglo-Norman domination in Ireland more complete 
in the thirteenth century than has been generally realized, it was also, on 
the evidence adduced by Mr. Orpen, more beneficial. This has too often 
been obscured by an over-flattering estimate of Irish civilization before 
the arrival of the Normans on the one hand, and on the other by carrying 
back the crippled condition of the colony after Edward Bruce’s harrying 
into the preceding century. In his introductory chapters the author 
goes to the Irish Annals and Brehon Law Tracts for an unimpeachable 
picture of the political and social conditions of the country before the 
advent of the invaders, and an impartial reader will feel that it justifies 
the heading of ‘ Anarchic Ireland’. More rose-coloured views are seldom 
thought worthy of direct refutation, but a delicious exposure of the kind 
of argument by which they are too often supported will be found in a 
note on the bridge of Athlone (ii. 281). Positive evidence of the state 
of Ireland in the thirteenth century is none too abundant, but such as 
it is—returns of customs dues, municipal charters, and so forth—it all goes 
to strengthen the conclusion drawn from less direct indications, such as 
the cessation of interprovincial wars, that for a considerable period the 
English settlement gave the greater part of Ireland a growing measure 
of peace and prosperity. We have little fault to find with the way in 
which Mr. Orpen develops his contention, except that he might perhaps 
have provided a more distinct picture of the ecclesiastical condition of 
Ireland just before the conquest, and that his judgement on King John 
does not err on the side of leniency. He is inclined to give all the credit 
for the reduction of feudal franchises and the beginning of shire adminis- 
tration which, though not so thoroughgoing as has long been believed, 
was an outstanding feature of his reign, to the justiciar John de Gray. 
Yet the reforms of Gray’s governorship (1210-13) did but carry out the 
policy which John had formulated years before, and with which, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, he must be credited. 

VOL. XXVII.—NO. CV. L 
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Although the author’s method is, we believe, sound, his main conclusions 
well established, and his book therefore a valuable addition to historical 
literature, it is not without some obvious flaws. The difficulties of arranging 
his narrative naturally become serious when the guidance of Giraldus is 
lost, but they hardly justify the amount of repetition that is found in 
the second volume. There are also some errors and omissions. A hybrid 
title like earl of Mortain and the confusion of a personal with a territorial 
designation as in earl of Ferrers are not indeed vital matters, but a nice 
historical scholarship avoids them. More serious is Mr. Orpen’s apparent 
belief that there could be friars in Ireland in the first years of the thirteenth 
century (ii. 21, 229). Such mistakes are generally the result of too specific 
an interpretation of fratres, but this does not account for the conversion 
of the prior and brethren of the hospital of St. John the Baptist at 
Downpatrick into Crouched Friars in 1202, for which of course there is 
no authority in the reference given inthe note. The post-dating of the 
young Henry’s coronation by a year (i. 281) is probably a mere slip. Of 
omissions we notice the absence of any reference to Mr. Round’s article 
on the Geste of John de Courcy in his Peerage and Pedigree, and, which 
is more surprising, a complete unconsciousness of the fruitful investigations 
of the late Miss Bateson on the municipal customs known as the Laws 
of Breteuil, though they were published in this Review ten years ago 
and had by this time, one supposed, become the common property of all 
historians. Mr. Orpen does indeed recognize the influence of Breteuil in 
John’s charters to Drogheda (Bridge) and Dungarvan (ii. 315-16), with 
their Anglo-French forms, Bretoill and Breteill—which, however, are 
extended here as if they represented oblique cases of Bretoillium and 
Breteillium. But nothing is known, we are told, of the exact nature 
of these customs, though ‘they were probably not dissimilar from those 
granted to Bristol in 1188’, and no suspicion crosses the author’s mind 
that the legem Bristolli of the Trim and Kells charters, which are next 
mentioned, may be a mere misreading of legem Britoli. The grant of the 
privileges of Bristol to Dublin, Cork, and a few other Irish boroughs 
made this confusion almost inevitable, but Miss Bateson showed that in 
no case of clear affiliation to Bristol is the phrase ‘law of Bristol’ used, 
its privileges being granted ‘as the citizens of Bristol have them’, or in 
some similar form. The Lacy family, who granted the charters to Trim 
and Kells as well as to other boroughs in Meath, had already bestowed the 
customs of Breteuil on the burgesses of Ludlow, and were closely connected 
with William Fitz-Osbern, lord of Breteuil, who originally introduced them 
into England. Mr. Orpen has missed an opportunity by not paying more 
attention to the municipal aspect of the Anglo-Norman settlement. 

A perusal of Miss Bateson’s articles would have added at least three to 
his list of borough charters granted before 1216, in one case certainly and 
in the others probably conceding the customs of Breteuil, one by Bishop 
Herlwin to Old Leighlin, and two by Walter de Lacy to Duleek and 
Drogheda respectively. Owing to ignorance of Walter’s interesting 
charter to Drogheda of 1194, conferring with other privileges the ‘liberam 
legem Britoli’, Mr. Orpen has given a rather unsatisfactory account of the 
early history of that town. The charter mentions the castle, but in 
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the chapter on the subinfeudation of Meath (ii. 79) we read that ‘the castle 
here does not appear to be mentioned before 1203, when John gave to 
Nicholas de Verdun, the custody of the [castle of the] bridge of Drogheda 
. . as Nicholas’s father [Bertram de Verdun] held it’. In his comment 
on this passage the author seems justly enough to feel some surprise at 
finding the lord of Dundalk on the Louth side of the Boyne in possession 
of what should have been a Lacy castle as early as 1192, when Bertram 
de Verdun died, but has no explanation to offer save a royal sequestration 
which, we find later (ii. 261), did not take place until 1210. The truth is 
that the grant of 1203 has nothing to do with the castle on the Meath 
bank of the Boyne which Mr. Orpen quite gratuitously reads into it, 
but only with the northern ¢éte-de-pont in Louth which was known as 
Bridge of Drogheda. This was a borough as early as 1213, when John, 
as we have seen, gave it the law of Breteuil, but Mr. Orpen, failing to grasp 
its separate existence, treats this as the first grant to Drogheda in Meath 
of the privileges which it had in point of fact enjoyed for nearly twenty 
years. These things may, however, be set right in the future work in 
which the author promises to trace the full development of the new 
prosperity and order which the Anglo-Norman settlement had introduced 
into Ireland, and to examine the causes of the ultimate failure of this fair 
prospect. James Talr. 


Coutumes et Priviléges du Rouerque. Par EmiLe Bawuaup et P. A. Ver- 
LAGUET. 2 vols. (Bibliothéque Méridionale, 2¢ série, ix, x.) (Toulouse : 
Privat, 1910.) 


MM. Battiaup and Verlaguet are bringing out a work which will be of 
the greatest assistance to students of local history in France. Only two 
volumes are at present published of the Coutwmes et Priviléges du Rouergue ; 
these are to be followed by one if not two others, and the most important 
part as far as criticism is concerned—the introduction, index, and notes— 
is yet to come. A very substantial piece of work has, however, been 
already done. In the first volume we have, most carefully collected and 
edited, the principal communal charters of Rodez itself, the chief town 
of the district, and the second volume contains similar documents con- 
cerning eleven other places belonging to the old province of Rouergue. 
A few of these charters have previously been printed in the Ordonnances 
des Rois de France, and in Gaujal’s Btudes historiques sur le Rouergue ; 
but the newer work has corrected many of the mistakes which occur 
in the earlier and less careful copies; and whilst Gaujal contented 
himself in some instances with an epitome of the manuscripts, they are 
here reproduced in full, and are arranged, annotated, and headed with 
the greatest clearness and care. There are various additions which occur 
to one as necessary to enable the reader to make full use of the documents 
—some account of the changes in the seigneurial families, some explanation 
of the historic setting of a few of the charters, and perhaps a glossary 
of some of the more difficult words in the local dialect—but these gaps 
will doubtless be filled in the volume which is to follow, and it is impossible 
to criticize an unfinished work with any fairness. It is to be hoped, 
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however, that the introductory volume will give a clear sketch of the history 
of Rouergue during the years covered by the collection of documents, 
since such a work is much needed. The history of Bonal,1 an old book, 
is confusing, and principally concerned with ecclesiastical history ; and 
the Etudes of Gaujal, though full of learning and information, are not 
very clearly arranged, and require considerable study before their value 
can really be turned to account. 

The documents of this collection do not begin until the thirteenth 
century, at which time the town of Rodez was no longer under the same 
suzerainas the county of Rouergue. In the ninthcentury Rouergue had been 
united to the county of Toulouse, and with it became a direct possession of 
the crown of France in 1271. The peace of Brétigny made it, for a short 
time, part of the principality of Edward the Black Prince, but it was the 
first of his territories to revolt from him in 1368. Rodez was separated from 
Rouergue early in the twelfth century, when it came into the hands of the 
Vicomtes de Carlat, who added to this title that of Comtes de Rodez, 
and they were still in possession when the records published in this collec- 
tion begin. In the fourteenth century it was brought by marriage into 
the hands of the family of Armagnac, and it was Jean d’Armagnac who 
appealed to the French king in 1368, when the fouage levied by the Black 
Prince had roused his indignation. Confiscated for a short time by Louis XI, 
in consequence of the treason of its count, Rodez passed through the hands 
of the dukes of Alencon into the possession of the Albret family, and with 
the accession of Henri IV became definitely united to the royal estates. 
The documents mark these vicissitudes, although they give no actual 
details of political history. Their chief interest is the light which they 
throw on the social and economic condition of the town and its develop- 
ment to communal life and to a certain degree of self-government. 

Rodez, like so many French towns, was composed of a cité and a bourg, 
and this volume gives a valuable illustration of the course of development 
often pursued in such cases. The cité was under the bishop, the boury 
under the count; and though the bishop and his town were on very good 
terms and privileges were constantly granted apparently with no struggle. 
it was the bowrg which led the way towards independence. The earliest 
charter still preserved for the bourg is dated 1201, but this confirms older 
privileges and speaks of the commune and of the seal curie communis. 
The first appearance of consuls in the cifé is uncertain. They are men- 
tioned in 1275, at which date their existence is taken for granted, without 
any hint of concession or new creation ; but the earliest charter of privileges 
to the cilé in 1244 speaks only of knights and prudhommes, and the seal 
appears for the first time in 1302. The bourg again had its cloche communale 
in 1304; the cité not till 1356. Both parts of the town, however, had 
consular government in the thirteenth century, and both made their 
privileges as secure as possible by formal recognition ; the cité by every 
new bishop, the bourg by every new count. Disputes between the two 
seigneurs seem to have led to the establishment of a cour de paréage, but 
it was not till 1666 that the town was united under one municipal body, 
managed by the same four consuls. Rodez, not being a really independent 

1 Comté et Comtes de Rodez, 1843. 
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commune, but only a privileged town, with some self-government granted 
by a seigneur who was king of France from the sixteenth century, retained 
its privileges when more advanced towns were falling into subjection and 
having their rights curtailed or annulled. 

Perhaps this first volume of the Coutumes du Rouergue is, in one 
way, the more interesting of the two, because it gives so full a picture 
of one place, which the sparser documents for the smaller towns are 
scarcely able to do. There is, however, plenty of valuable information 
in the second volume also, and information which has been rather less 
generally sifted and studied than the history of communal growth in 
the larger towns. Some of these towns of Rouergue are centres of con- 
siderable seigneuries, comprising villages, hamlets, and isolated houses, 
united by common customs and a common government. They are all rural 
in character, and the documents consist largely of rules concerning the 
supervision of common woods and pasture, the holding of markets, the 
sale of rural produce, and the like. The inhabitants of these places can 
go and come, buy and sell, inherit property, and do other things impossible 
to unfree cultivators, and forced labour only survives for such things 
as wall-work and repair of common ovens, &c., those who do such work 
being always provided with food. Consular government is the normal 
condition in all these rural towns. The consuls are elected, not always by 
the inhabitants unless it is the first time, but as a rule by the outgoing 
officers ; and over these consuls preside the seneschals and bailiffs of the 
seigneur. High justice is never given to the town, and the usual consular 
jurisdiction is little more than police regulation. Financial matters are, 
however, nearly always in the hands of the consuls, and they have the 
choice of rural surveyors and other town officials. Like Rodez, these 
smaller places seem to have possessed a limited but useful and durable 
form of self-government, under the control and protection of a friendly 
seigneur. 

The documents concerning Saint-Geniez-d’Olt are of especial interest, 
but all are valuable, and it would take too long to enumerate the many 
subjects of importance which they illustrate. Amongst other things 
there is much information concerning the commun de la paix. The whole 
of Rouergue owed this contribution, and some elaborate tables are pub- 
lished here fixing its amount in different places. Long after its original 
purpose of providing for special town defence was over it seems to have 
continued as a sort of poll-tax, and due on animals, which must have 
brought in considerable sums of money. There is one curious entry 
amongst the privileges of Villeneuve d’Aveyron, recording a promise ‘ ut 
nunquam teneamini sequi comunias pacis’, which the editors say that 
they prefer to translate as association de la paix, but without explaining 
their reasons. It would be interesting to have fuller information as to 
this, and also as to any possible connexion between it and the paix de Dieu ; 
but possibly this explanation will come later in the greatly needed third 
volume. The documents abound in illustrations of tolls, dues, market 
rights, common property, police regulations, and many other points of 
rural government. The important part played by common property of 
all sorts, whether actual possession or merely rights of usage, in helping 
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to draw the inhabitants into a community and giving them a bond of 
connexion, is shown in numerous instances; as also the share taken by 
the inhabitants themselves in obtaining and carrying on their consular 
administration. In Rouergue advance appears to be made gradually and 
peacefully. The lords grant or confirm, at request of the inhabitants, 
a modified form of self-government, and the inhabitants in their turn 
submit with apparent content to the supreme control and supervision 
of the seigneurial officials. 

Enough has been said to show that this collection of Rouergue docu- 
ments is of the greatest interest and, value, especially to the student of 
social and economic history. It is undoubtedly edited with extreme care 
and thoroughness; but much might still be done in the introductory 
volume to render the book of more general interest by explaining and 
pointing out the importance of the material which it contains. 

Eveanor C. Lopee. 


Fratris Rogert Bacon Compendium Studii Theologiae. Edited by H. Rasx- 
DALL, With an Appendix De Operibus Rogeri Bacon, edited by A. G. 
Littte. (Aberdeen: University Press, 1911.) 


Tuts treatise, which Bacon composed in 1292, appears as volume iii of the 
British Society of Franciscan Studies. Dr. Rashdall bases his text on a 
manuscript now in the British Museum (Royal MS. 7 F. vii), with some 
assistance from another manuscript, in the possession of University College. 
Oxford. The relation of the work to other surviving fragments of Bacon 
he does not attempt to determine. In a case of this kind, where, as we 
are told, the principal manuscript is hard to read, and where the scribe 
did not fully understand what he was writing, the question of the correct 
reading must often depend upon the interpretation of Bacon’s meaning ; 
and for this reason Dr. Rashdall appears to get into difficulties in his 
treatment of part ii, chapter i, where Bacon propounds his doctrine of 
signa. A signum, he says, is either naturale or datum ab anima. Under 
the former head are two cases: (a) when the relation of signatum to 
signum is one of concomitancia, consequentia naturalis, &c.; (b) when the 
relation is one of configuratio or conformatio, in which connexion Bacon 
observes that omnia artificialia representant artem in mente artificis. Under 
the latter head are also two cases, namely: (a) quod dicitur naturaliter 
significare, e.g. the barking of dogs; (8) the signum ad placitum, e.g. the 
meaning deliberately assigned to words. Now, properly speaking, Bacon 
is not here making a logical division on a single basis, but considering 
two distinct questions, of which the first is preliminary to the second, 
while the whole argument culminates in the distinction between a mere 
vox and a nomen. He is, however, anxious to show that he is not guilty 
of a cross-division or confusion, and therefore he points out, first, that 
the sense of natura implied in signum naturale is not the sense implied 
in naturaliter significans, secondly, that the signa ad placitum are 
not in the same position as artificialia. In other words, he assures us 
that he is not confusing (a) with (a) nor (6) with (8). To illustrate 
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his second sense of natura Bacon refers to Aristotle in these words, 
Aristoteles dividit agens in naturam et intellectum agentem ex proposito 
et deliberacione, and here Dr. Rashdall, by a strange freak of imagina- 
tion, discovers an allusion to the technical sense of intellectus agens, as 
meaning God. Having done this, he finds in ars allusions to the 
Great Artificer, decides that, in the phrase configuratur arti, arti is ‘ of 
course’ ablative, and in two places, therefore, alters the manuscript et 
into arti. But there is no allusion to any such exalted matters. The 
phrase intellectus agens ex proposito refers simply to deliberate human 
action, and wherever Bacon introduces ars he is merely alluding to the 
relation between signatum and signum expressed in the words omnia 
artificialia representant artem in mente artificis. The species, or whatever 
we please to call it, is in the mind of the artist, who forthwith expresses it 
in some such form as a statue ; and then arises the relation of configuratio 
between the signum (here the statue) and the signatum. Obviously this 
relation of resemblance will be expressed by the dative case, not by the 
ablative ; and the ablative would even suggest the relation of cause and 
effect, which Bacon implores us not to confuse with the relation of signatum 
and signum. Arti being dative, the manuscript e¢ can stand in both places 
where Dr. Rashdall would alter it. On p. 39 it refers to signatum, on p. 42 
to species, though on p. 39 figurata is probably a slip for configurata. 

As to the value of Bacon’s work for historians of philosophy, the state- 
ments relating to the obscure Ricardus Cornubensis are of some interest, 
but Bacon’s account of the condition of Aristotelian studies is preposterous. 
It proves, in fact, nothing except that Bacon was full of spite against the 
Dominicans. With regard to the particular statement, Parisius excom- 
municabantur ante annum Domini 1237, Dr. Rashdall suggests that 1237, 
if not a mistake for 1231, may be the date at which the excommunication 
of Aristotle’s works was rescinded. But how then can we account for the 
fact! that in January 1263 Urban IV assumes that the prohibition is still 
in force? More probably there never was any formal repeal, and the 
popes adopted the common policy of leaving factum and ius to take care 
of each other. Mr. Little’s appendix will be greatly valued by scholars, 
though, as Mr. Little himself is the first to admit, a complete bibliography 
of Roger Bacon is almost an impossibility. W. H. V. Reave. 


Six Town Chronicles of England. Edited by Ratrn Fientey, M.A., 
B.Litt. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911.) 


Mr. FLEN Ey has in this volume edited with praiseworthy care portions 
of six chronicles, of which all but one belong to London, the exception 
being a Lynn chronicle which affords an interesting example of the records 
(generally of late date) kept in many provincial towns. The series of 
London chronicles contain so much in common that Mr. Flenley has 
wisely confined his attention to those portions which afford matter of 
fresh interest. Taken as a whole the new matter is not very large in 
quantity nor important in quality ; the text occupies little over a hundred 
pages. Apart, however, from their contents, these chronicles are of value 
1 Cf. Chart. Univ. Paris., i, p. 427. 
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for their evidence on the growth and composition of records of this class ; 
they do not, however, disturb the main conclusions at which I arrived in 
the Introduction to my Chronicles of London. The established position of 
the version compiled in 1440 is illustrated by the fact that the Latin 
chronicle in Rawlinson B. 355, and the English chronicle of Robert Bale, 
both become independent in that year. The Rawlinson chronicle, and the 
English chronicle from Gough MS., London 10, throw some valuable 
light on the composition of the main city chronicle, which formed the 
originals both of the Vitellius chronicle and of Robert Fabyan. From 
1440 to 1452 the Rawlinson chronicle appears to be based on a better 
but briefer version of the original made use of in Vitellius. It is free from 
the confusion of chronology, and contains a little fresh matter in which 
it resembles Fabyan. In its latter portion (it ends in 1459) it sometimes 
resembles one and sometimes the other of the later versions. Its early 
date accounts for the reference to the establishment of the mayor’s water- 
procession in 1453 as having destroyed ‘the honourable riding of the 
citizens of London’, and for the omission of the reference to the invention 
of printing. The Gough chronicle carries the history somewhat further ; 
from 1450 onwards it has a close affinity to Vitellius, the two copies 
presenting frequent verbal similarities, which prove clearly their deriva- 
tion from a common source. Though Vitellius is generally the fuller 
Gough occasionally supplies some additional detail. The main chronicle 
breaks off abruptly in 1470, and was probably written in the latter part 
of the reign of Edward IV. A fragment for 1494-5, which has a general 
resemblance to the corresponding passage in Vitellius, seems to be the 
work of another hand. Unlike Rawlinson (and Cazton’s Chronicles) 
Gough has no marked parallels to Fabyan’s chronicle. It seems probable 
that Fabyan used an older version than that followed in Gough and 
Vitellius. 

For its contents Robert Bale’s chronicle is the best in this volume ; 
it is for the most part independent, and though it contains little of distinct 
novelty supplies many small details which are valuable as a presentment 
of contemporary opinion and as illustrating the disordered state of the 
country at the close of the reign of Henry VI. Of the other chronicles the 
Longleat copy furnishes only a few variations of no great moment from 
Julius B. I]. Tanner MS. 2 supplies a Latin chronicle which comes down 
to 1524-5, but contains little of original value except in its later years. 
The interest of the Lynn chronicle ‘ lies primarily in the fact that it is 
an early example of a town chronicle written outside London’; the 
references to local affairs are of little importance, and most of those to 
general history are borrowed from the 1542 edition of Fabyan. The 
provincial town chronicles now extant are compilations of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and like the Lynn chronicle, a Dublin chronicle 
described by Mr. Flenley in his introduction, and Adams’s chronicle of 
Bristol, took their principal facts from Fabyan. 

Mr. Flenley has edited his texts well, and has added a number of 
useful footnotes. But the interest of the volume is much increased by the 
lengthy and excellent introduction, in which he has brought together 
much material on the history of the chronicles of London and of some 
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other towns. Incidentally he describes many such chronicles in addition 
to the six of which he has printed portions. His review begins with the 
earliest chronicles of London, and is carried down to the close of the 
sixteenth century. It is a sound and careful piece of work, and together 
with the critical introductions to his printed texts forms a most valuable 
contribution to the study of English historical sources. There is a useful 
list of chronicles of London, both manuscript and printed. The index 
alone leaves something to be desired, and might with advantage have been 
made more complete. C. L. KrnesForp. 


Chroniken der Stadt Bamberg. 11: Chroniken zur Geschichte des Bauern- 


krieges und der Markgrafenfehde in Bamberg. Edited by ANTON 
Curoust. (Leipzig: Meyer, 1910.) 


THis substantial volume of seven hundred pages contains some interest- 
ing and admirably edited materials for the sixteenth-century history 
of Germany. They do not provide sources for the continuous history of 
Bamberg, but relate exclusively to two episodes, the Peasants’ War, 
and the great private war waged by the margrave Albrecht Alcibiades in 
1552-4. The narratives and documents relating to the first of these 
episodes enable us to distinguish various stages in the movement and 
to appreciate the attitude towards it of different sections in the Bamberg 
community, though its manifestations were mild compared with those 
in other parts of Germany. There was no parallel to the massacre of 
Weinsberg, and no revenge comparable with that exacted by the margrave 
Casimir; although according to Herr Chroust the religious element was 
throughout subordinate to the social and economic. 

The first of the narratives is ascribed by the editor to one Marx Halb- 
ritter, a member of the Bamberg council, largely on the ground that 
its main object appears to be to magnify Halbritter’s share in the trans- 
actions. Its date of composition is assigned to 1525; but the original 
manuscript is not extant, and this date, as well as the theory of Halbritter’s 
authorship, requires the assumption that the existing text incorporates 
some later glosses. Herr Chroust, however, gives good reasons for accepting 
his conclusion rather than that of a former commentator, W. Stolze, who 
assigns the manuscript to Jerome Cammermeister (not to be confused 
with the better-known Joachim Cammermeister or Camerarius). The 
second narrative is attributed to the bishop of Bamberg’s secretary, 
Martin Miillner, who appears to have been the mouthpiece of some member 
of the chapter, and naturally represents a different point of view from 
Halbritter’s ; the comparison between the two is instructive, not merely 
as checking their statements of fact but as illustrating the relations 
between church and state in Bamberg. Miillner’s original manuscript is 
extant, and dates from 1529. Then follow a brief diary which Herr Chroust 
attributes to Cammermeister, a letter from a nun of the Klarissenkloster 
in Bamberg, two others from the abbess written to the famous Charitas 
Pirckheimer, two ballads by the bishop’s secretary Pankras Mayer and 
120 pages of documents from the Bamberg archives. 

The sources for the margrave’s war are not less interesting. The most 
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important is a diary written apparently by Hans Zeitlos, deputy burgo- 
master (Biirgermeisteramtsverwalter) of Bamberg, who took a leading 
part in the negotiations with the margrave, and had to follow him about 
as hostage for the ransom which Albrecht exacted from the city. Again, 
the motive of the author seems to have been self-glorification ; but Zeitlos 
is more modest than Halbritter, and successive redactions of the original 
manuscript by his own or by another hand further reduced the egotism 
of the narrative. It is a businesslike story, drawn almost entirely from 
personal experience, with just a reference to Sleidan’s Commentaries thrown 
in at the end. The second narrative is written by a nun of the Klarissen- 
kloster, who shows a feminine disrespect for chronology and arithmetic, 
a touching faith in the emperor’s ability to overcome all his enemies, 
a loyalty which enables her to believe any evil of his foes (she thinks 
Moritz of Saxony wanted to kill Charles V), a great belief in portents, 
and a horror of cruelty which leads her to magnify the margrave’s misdeeds 
and multiply his victims. Her outlook is very different from that of Zeitlos ; 
but there is no question of antagonism between clergy and laity, because 
the outrageous conduct of the margrave had, for the time, obscured the 
religious issue. Still, the narrative yields many interesting illustrations 
of what the world looked like from the inside of a German nunnery in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The volume is well produced, and does 
credit to the Gesellschaft fiir friinkische Geschichte. A. F. Pottarp. 


Lettres de Catherine de Médicis. Publiées par M. Le Comte BaGueNnavuLt 
DE PucnEssE. Tome X. Supplément, 1537-87. (Collection de 


Documents Inédits sur Histoire de France.) (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1909.) 


Tuts concluding volume contains the gleanings from a wide acreage of 
years. Of the 887 letters printed, however, only 42 belong to the years 
which precede 1560, and 52 to those which follow the close of 1579. The 
periods of the twenty intervening years which receive most illustration 
are those which extend from the peace of Amboise to that of Saint-Ger- 
main, and irom the siege of La Rochelle in 1573 to the Estates of Blois 
in 1576. This somewhat haphazard collection is a fair epitome of Catherine’s 
correspondence, by far the greater part of which was addressed to the 
trustworthy diplomatists who represented France abroad, or the loyal 
soldiers upon whom she relied for the government of the more difficult 
provinces. Among the former Belliévre, who was accredited first to the 
Grisons and then to the Swiss, received no less than 170 letters, while after 
him come Saint-Sulpice and Fourquevaulx, ambassadors at the court of 
Spain, the bishop of Dax, envoy at Constantinople, and the Baron de 
Férals, resident first at Rome and then in the Netherlands. Chief among 
the military correspondents are Mandelot, governor of Lyons, Du Lude, 
lieutenant-governor in Poitou, Maugiron, lieutenant-general in Dauphiné, 
and Matignon, governor of Normandy. This volume supports its fellows 
in refuting the slander that Catherine ruled France through an Italian 
clique: the men upon whom she mainly leant were the nation’s truest 
servants. The letters to Saint-Sulpice and Belliévre illustrate the queen- 
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mother’s increasing fear and jealousy of Spain. After the first civil war 
she believed that Philip’s ambassador Chantonnay was intriguing to 
break the peace—tels instruments, she wrote on 14 November 1563, ne sont 
que pour troubler une bonne feste. She ultimately plucked up courage to 
demand his recall. Early in 1564 we find her hotly protesting to her 
daughter Elisabeth against the pope’s attempted interference with the 
queen of Navarre: her son will not suffer pope or inquisition to do the 
queen harm or give her kingdom for a prey. A curious letter of March 
1573 severely handles a proposal reported by the papal nuncio for the 
marriage of her son with a sister or daughter of Philip IL and a joint 
conquest of England, while Don John should marry Mary Stuart and 
receive the Netherlands as his share. England, she wrote, was not to be 
conquered in a day, and she would not have the bastard put on a level 
with her son, whereas the difference between them was clear. In the 
summer of 1576 she stoutly refuses to give John Casimir or even Condé 
the governorship of the Three Bishoprics, but she is prepared to subsidize 
them in secret for an attack upon the Netherlands, as she had done three 
years before. This is one of the clearest references to her activity in the 
Low Countries. 

Catherine’s ambassadors were useful in executing small commissions. 
Saint-Sulpice was asked to send her half a dozen skins of black morocco, 
and the best Portuguese sealing-wax of all colours. Gilles de Noailles was 
expected to forward from Constantinople a supply of white calamite 
(chalk), a good and sovereign remedy for colic, together with detailed 
instructions as to how to use it, for nobody knew in France. Her kindness 
of heart is shown in a letter which begs the duchess of Bourbon to pardon 
a man for killing a stag, because a wife and six children depended on him, 
but on condition that he should receive exemplary punishment if he 
repeated the offence. In the birth and upbringing of children she always 
took an expert’s interest. After a letter to her daughter Elisabeth full 
of detailed recommendations as to a coming event, she informs the prince 
of Eboli that she is dispatching a sage-femme and an experienced nurse ; the 
only fault of the latter was that she was always chattering, but this had 
amused her husband, and therefore might entertain Philip: both women 
were not only catholics mais bigottes. Of some real interest is a letter 
advising her sister-in-law, Margaret of Savoy, who remained somewhat 
of an old maid, not to coddle the infant Charles Emmanuel. The advice 
was not taken, and the child, owing to his mother’s fussiness, remained 
puny and delicate till her death, when his father adopted the hardening 
process which converted him into the most indefatigable of princes. A 
passage of the letter may be worth quoting: ‘I entreat you to take 
care only to give the boy a good nurse, to recommend him to God, and 
not to be always with him, for you could not help fashing yourself over the 
least thing that happens; never did a child grow up without plenty of 
little illnesses, and yours must have them like the rest. If I had always 
been with mine, I should have been dead, and killed them too, while 
meaning to do them good, but I have relied on the good servants in whose 
charge I placed them, and, thank God, they are all well.’ In conclusion 
may be noticed a charming letter written in the very troublous year 
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1584 to Catherine’s grandchild, the Infanta Isabella, whom she had 
never seen. 

Among the documents in the appendix are Catherine’s marriage 
settlement, and a useful schedule of her household from 1 July 1547 to 
1585. Very valuable also is the itinerary which the editor has compiled, 
and which shows that Catherine visited 314 different places, a creditable 
record for a queen even in the most modern days. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Philipp Marniz von St. Aldegonde. Von AtBert Exxan. Teil I. Die 
Jugend Johanns und Philipps von Marnix. (Leipzig: Dyk, 1910.) 


No man of letters has surely left so little information about his youth as 
St. Aldegonde. The story of his life from his birth in 1539 until the troubles 
of 1566 is but a series of possibilities or probabilities. And it is Dr. Elkan’s 
merit that he has not been tempted to make his critical and well-written 
biography the more attractive by converting these into facts. The present 
section of the work comprises also all that is known of the life of Philip’s 
elder brother John, lord of Toulouse, who was, indeed, until his untimely 
death, the more prominent of the two. This death, however, made the 
scantiness of records in his case the less surprising. Dr. Elkan has at 
all events corrected the errors concerning the dates of the brothers’ birth. 
It seems certain that John was born in 1538 and Philip early in 1539. An 
ingenious argument also makes it highly probable that Philip received 
the lesser orders and a canonry of the see of Terouenne, the Belgian 
canons of which church were, after the destruction of Terouenne in 1553, 
transferred to Saint Omer. The first notice of this is found in the second 
edition of the Flandria illustrata of Antonius Sanderus (1735), but it has 
never until now received any confirmation. The date of Philip’s admission 
is placed between 14 March 1558 and 29 June 1559, while he must have 
resigned at the end of 1562 at latest. It is indeed strange that neither 
Marnix, nor his friends, nor his enemies should ever have mentioned this 
important incident. Both brothers matriculated at Louvain in October 
1553, and probably they were members of the Collége des Trois Langues. 
Philip stayed till at least August 1555, and then possibly went to Paris. The 
next definite date is 1557, when both went to the university of Déle, where 
Jean was elected rector, an office which was terminated by his father’s 
death. At Dole Jean studied civil law, Philip, probably, theology. It is not 
known whither Philip went from Déle, perhaps to Poitiers, perhaps to 
Paris. In 1558 Jean was a law student at Padua; Philip joined him in 
Italy, and visited Pavia, Venice, and possibly Rome. Dr. Elkan does 
not believe in the theory that the brothers went from Italy to Spain. 
A most important fact in the career of Jean and Philip was their matricu- 
lation in the new university of Geneva, where they were among the first 
Netherland students. The story that they lived in Calvin’s house is untrue ; 
they lodged with the Sieur d’Agnon, a noble French ex-canon. They are 
supposed to have been intimate with Calvin and Béze, but there is little 
information on the subject. In 1561 they left Geneva for home, and soon 
afterwards married. Until the outbreak of the troubles they must have 
lived a comparatively quiet life, and at all events escaped the notice of 
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the inquisition. The author presumes from Philip’s later writings that 
they were inspired by the growing hatred for Granvelle, and that they 
were brought into connexion with the later liberal leaders, acting as 
intermediaries between the higher nobility and the middle classes; but 
of this there is no proof. 

The same uncertainty exists with regard to Philip's religious develop- 
ment. Itis unlikely that he became infected with Calvinism at the orthodox 
university of Déle, though eminent Calvinists of later days were there. 
noticeably Paul Buys. He may, however, have been brought into contact 
with Calvinism during either of his visits to France, or again in Italy. It 
is improbable that the brothers would have gone to Geneva unless they 
had had strong Calvinist leanings, and they must pretty certainly have 
been confirmed in them there. Yet Philip is strangely silent on the subject, 
and the first evidence of Calvinism is his elegy to the notorious Calvinist 
humanist, Olympia Fulvia Morata, published in 1562 by a Calvinist pro- 
fessor of Basel. The author thinks that Philip perhaps learnt his political 
attachment to France during his first supposed visit, but for a century or 
more it had been no uncommon feature in the Hainault nobility. The 
Italian tour must have contributed to his humanistic tastes. He stood 
first among the very few learned nobles in the Netherlands, being well 
versed in the Greek and Latin classics, in catholic theology, in medieval 
history, and political theory. Erasmus was his model, and he was familiar 
with Rabelais and Machiavelli. He knew Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
Flemish, Spanish, and Italian, and later English and German. He collected 
pictures, and was fond of music, and yet was first in all knightly exercises. 
These accomplishments are at least undoubted. In strong contrast 
with the biographical uncertainties is the mass of information which the 
author has collected on the property and connexions of the Marnix 
family. To the original Savoyard possessions Philip’s grandfather added 
domains in Franche-Comté and in Brabant, while his father added to these 
latter and received from his wife Sainte Aldegonde and Boulant in Hainault, 
which fell to Philip on his father’s death. The elder brother received the 
Savoyard and Burgundian lands, and took his title from Toulouse, which 


lies in the neighbourhood of Dole. KE. ARMSTRONG. 


Rapport sur une Mission scientifique aux Archives d Autriche et d’ Espagne. 
Par M. G. Constant. (Nouvelles Archives des Missions scientifiques, 
tome XVIII.) (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1910.) 


M. Constant is to be congratulated on the achievement of an arduous 
and excellent piece of historical exploration. The sub-title describes his 
volume as ‘ étude et catalogue critiques de documents sur le Concile de 
Trent’; by council of Trent are here meant its later sessions during the 
pontificate of Pius 1V; and M. Constant’s documents are limited to 
the years 1559-65. But they number between four and five thousand 
dispatches, and M. Constant’s catalogue comes to nearly three hundred 
pages, the rest of his volume being devoted to critical accounts of the 
various ambassadors and their diplomatic work. It is to be hoped that the 
Comité des Travaux Historiques will soon be able to carry out the intention 
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indicated on p. 363, and publish the materials M. Constant has catalogued 
in the Collection de documents inédits. Primarily, of course, the duty of 
M. Constant and of the Comité has been to illustrate the history of France ; 
but the council of Trent belongs to the history of the world; and apart 
from the indirect bearing of all its proceedings upon English history, 
there are in the archives explored by M. Constant a number of Zeitwngen, 
avvisi, or ‘ news-letters’ giving direct information about English affairs, 
which lie off the beaten track of English archivists and have not been 
published in any calendar of state papers or other collection of documents. 
M. Constant’s materials are arranged under various heads. First come 
the dispatches to the Emperor Ferdinand of his ambassadors at Rome, 
Franz von Thurm and Prospero d’Arco. Ferdinand’s son Maximilian, 
however, also maintained an independent correspondence with Rome ; 
and the letters of his agents Ippolito Pallavicini and Galeazzo Cusano are 
often fuller than the emperor’s. Cusano was especially informing because 
he concealed the nature of his employment from the papal curia. Then 
follows the ‘ correspondance conciliaire’, which is not as complete as 
might be wished. Ferdinand experienced great difficulty in finding 
suitable representatives at Trent ; and when he had constrained Siegmund 
von Thun and Brus, archbishop of Prague, to accept his offers, their 
presence at the council was very intermittent, the proximity of Thun’s 
estates frequently inducing him to prefer the society of his family to 
that of the fathers at Trent. But fragmentary as it is, this correspondence 
is practically virgin soil. 

From Vienna M. Constant passed to Simancas, on the archives of which 
he has already written in the Revue Historique (t. xcvi), and the great mass 
of his Spanish documents come from this source. There are a few interest- 
ing documents in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid; but M. Constant’s 
researches among provincial libraries, even when assisted by ‘ bibliothé- 
caires habitués & ne voir aucun visiteur’ (p. 180), yielded practically 
nothing, and the muniments of noble houses in Spain remain closed to 
historical inquirers. M. Constant begins his Spanish documents with the 
official correspondence of Philip II’s ambassadors at Rome, Vargas and 
Requesens. The personal enmity between Pius IV and Vargas, and the 
publication of some of Vargas’s letters, which had been secured by the 
English agent, William Trumbull, at Brussels, had the curious result, 
as Burnet’s readers know, of converting one of the bitterest enemies of 
heresy into a favourite Protestant witness in seventeenth-century con- 
troversy ; but his letters at Simancas are, like so many others, ignored in 
the Spanish Calendar. He was succeeded by Requesens, whose pacific 
character had more effect upon Pius IV than it had later upon the Nether- 
lands. There are also some letters from Gurone Bertano, about whose 
earlier diplomatic activity in England M. Constant will find many details 
in the last volume of the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. Philip II's 
correspondence with the council of Trent was maintained by Pescara 
and Luna, some of whose dispatches have been published by Doéllinger 
and Don José Rayén. M. Constant has been able to trace a large number 
which should not have escaped Don José Rayén. He has also occasion 
to reflect upon the idiosyncrasies of Thomas Gonzalez, who was charged 
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by Ferdinand VII with the duty of reorganizing the archives at Simancas, 
and whose meagre notes are all that survive of some of the most important 
documents committed to his care. A brief appendix refers cursorily to the 
correspondence of Spanish ambassadors in France, Germany, and England, 
who deal but incidentally with the council of Trent. We could wish that 
a mission as scientific as M. Constant’s were appointed to deal with the 
Spanish sources for English history. A. F. Powuarp. 


England und die katholische Kirche unter Elisabeth und den Stuarts. Von 
ARNOLD Oskar Meyer. Erster Band. (Rome: Loescher, 1911.) 


Dr. Meyer, who is now Professor of History at Rostock, is already known 
to students of English history through his excellent little book on Die 
englische Diplomatie in Deutschland zur Zeit Eduards VI und Mariens. 
He has followed it up by the first volume of an ambitious work on the 
relations between the English government and Roman catholicism, both 
domestic and foreign. It is the fruit of several years’ labour at the Prussian 
school in Rome and of several prolonged visits to England ; and both at 
Rome and in England Dr. Meyer has profited by the advice and assistance 
of archivists of all denominations and of dignitaries of the Roman catholic 
church, a co-operation that is all the more welcome in that Dr. Meyer's 
own point of view is not Roman catholic. Dr. Meyer is admirably equipped 
for the task he has undertaken; he possesses a thorough knowledge of 
Latin, Italian, French, and English, in addition to his native tongue ; 
he has been well trained in historical technique ; and friendly intercourse 
with scholars of all persuasions helps him to deal with a difficult subject 
in a singularly dispassionate and open-minded manner. 

As a foreigner he enjoys some special advantages in writing English 
ecclesiastical history. One relates to his terminology; a German can 
without offence and without being misunderstood use the term ‘ protestant’ 
of all Englishmen who rejected the papal jurisdiction ; an English historian 
dare not, and is driven to seek some term to designate those who rejected 
the papal jurisdiction but never called themselves protestants or sub- 
scribed to any of the formularies of the distinctively protestant churches. 
This difficulty induces, perhaps, a keener appreciation of the impossibility 
of describing, with any approach to exactness, the numerical distribution 
of religious parties in 1559. Dr. Meyer declines to accept Dom Birt’s 
exaggerated estimate of the number of Roman catholic clergy who lost 
their livings as a consequence of the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, 
while he properly admits that the number given by Camden and universally 
accepted by Anglican and Protestant historians must be modified. But 
the problem is qualitative quite as much as it is quantitative; Roman 
catholics and avowed protestants were certainly both in a minority, 
perhaps together they were a minority of the nation; but how are we 
to describe the majority ? Dr. Meyer writes (p. 48): ‘ In der Geschichte 
des englischen Katholicismus ist die Frage noch unbeantwortet, in welche 
Zeit die Umwandlung der grossen katholischen Masse in eine kleine Minder- 
heit fallt, und in welcher Form der Ubertritt dieser Massen zum Protestan- 
tismus sich vollzog.’ Before a really satisfying answer is possible, one 
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would have to determine in what sense this majority was catholic before 
the change and protestant after it. One can hardly talk of ‘ conversion’ 
in any religious sense ; the process seems rather to have been one by which 
loyalty to the queen or national state gradually outweighed in the mind 
of the majority loyalty to the pope or [Roman] catholic church. 

Pius V’s bull of excommunication and deposition was probably the 
most effective factor in this change. It compelled those who were hesitating 
between two forms of loyalty to make their choice under circumstances 
in which all the material advantages lay in choosing loyalty to the queen. 
Indeed, the catholic mission was required mainly to counteract the fatal 
effects of the bull; and partial success in this was the principal achieve- 
ment of the missionaries. They had no great success in reconverting 
protestants ; they merely established in their faith some of the waverers ; 
and Dr. Meyer produces interesting statistics to show that the proportion 
of Roman catholics to the whole population has remained almost constant 
ever since. The mission saved the Roman catholics in England from 
sinking to the numbers and position of the protestants in Spain. It is 
doubtful whether this would have been possible, but for the technical 
invalidity of Pius V’s bull which gave English Romanists a loophole 
of escape from their dilemma, and for the temporary dispensation to be 
loyal with which Gregory XIII provided the missioners in 1580-1. 

The persecution which attended this mission is examined by Dr. Meyer 
with judicial impartiality. We think he has established his point that the 
missioners were not in thought or deed political agents or conspirators 
(with the exception of Parsons, whose political activity at this time is 
passed over rather lightly), and that such phrases as Dr. Meyer quotes 
from J. R. Green— fresh and more vigorous missionaries egged on the 
English catholics to revolt ’—and from Froude— the Jesuit mission of 
1580 was the commencement of a new series of conspiracies "—should 
disappear from English histories. But there is one point in the judicial 
proceedings against them which seems to have escaped Dr. Meyer. Camden 
tells us that Campion and his associates were ‘ accusati ex lege Maiestatis 
xxv Edwardi III Reginae Regnoque perniciem struxisse, Pontifici Romano 
Reginae hosti adhaesisse °. The papal invasion of Ireland in 1579 gave 
point to the question addressed to the missioners, whether in case of an 
invasion they would adhere to the queen or the pope. Dr. Meyer con- 
demns this question as savouring of the methods of the Inquisition, which 
the government professed, and were anxious, to avoid; and he does not 
seem quite to appreciate the advantage which Edward III’s law gave to 
the government in dealing with ‘ adherents’ of the queen’s enemies. We 
quite concur, however, in his objections to the corroborative details 
about impossible conspiracies by which the government sought either, as 
Dr. Meyer thinks, to avoid inquisitorial methods, or perhaps to prejudice 
juries. His conclusion appears sound: ‘soweit die Gerichte in den 
Priestern Verschwoérer und Attentiter sahen, waren die Verurteilten mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen Opfer von Justizmorden. Soweit aber das Wirken 
der Priester, auch derer, die ganz unpolitisch sein wollten, als staats 
gefahrlich angesehen wurde, soweit waren die Urteile eine politische 
Notwendigkeit, ein Gebot der staatlichen Selbsterhaltung.’ Elizabeth 
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would not long have continued to reign over a people converted by 
Campion; the innocence of his intentions would not have made the 
results of his action less fatal to the security of the realm. 

We should like to follow Dr. Meyer’s interesting discussions of similar 
points further; but we can only indicate one or two of his original con- 
tributions to our positive knowledge. He exposes Green’s assertion that 
‘no layman was brought to the bar or the block’ by showing that the 
proportion of catholic laymen executed to catholic priests was 60 to 130. 
He clears up the old story that Sixtus V re-excommunicated and deposed 
Elizabeth by proving that Sixtus V’s brief (not a bull) merely revoked the 
temporary licence to be loyal granted by Gregory XIII; and he prints 
an unpublished letter from the cardinal of Como to the nuncio Sega at 
Madrid, which practically clinches the evidence in support of Gregory XIII’s 
approval of plots to assassinate Elizabeth. The slips we have noticed 
are so trifling that they need not be mentioned, but it is hardly fair to 
cite T. G. Law as ‘ ein katholischer Historiker’ (pp. 76, 88). We hope 
that the further remarks which Dr. Meyer promises on Gregorio Leti 
(p. 295) will include a thorough examination of that writer’s historical 
romances ; and he will find a few fresh references in M. Constant’s recent 
report on his survey of the Vienna and Simancas archives. Dr. Meyer's 
book is admirable from so many points of view that we hope it will find 
an English translator and publisher. A. F. Powiarp. 


Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642-60. Collected and edited 
by C. H. Friern and R. 8. Rarr for the Statute Law Committee. 
Three volumes. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1911.) 


THE statute law committee have earned the gratitude of historians for 
publishing this much-needed collection of the acts and ordinances passed 
during the civil war and the interregnum. The | gislation of this period 
naturally finds no place in the statute book, and up to the present the 
student has been obliged to go to a variety of sources for the text of 
individual enactments. The collections, published either officially or un- 
officially at the time, contain no doubt the more important documents, but 
the most exhaustive of them, Henry Scobell’s, was compiled by a lawyer 
for lawyers, and many acts or ordinances of historical interest were omitted 
and remained more or less inaccessible. The first two volumes of the present 
work are devoted to the text of the acts and ordinances issued between 1642 
and 1660, and the third contains an introduction by Professor Firth, 
a table giving the dates and titles of the acts printed in the preceding 
volumes, as well as of others which, for one reason or another, have been 
omitted, an index of subjects and an index of names, places, and things. 
The collection is ‘ primarily intended for the historian’, and although 
ordinances of little or no permanent interest—those, for example, dealing 
with individual cases of sequestration—have been omitted for reasons of 
space, the editors have approached the task of selection with a broad mind, 
and practically everything of general or local importance has been printed. 

The acts and ordinances now brought together for the first time are 
necessarily of varied character. The successive changes in the constitution 
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of the governing power serve to mark the main divisions and to classify 
the legislation of the period, but the salient date is, of course, the year 
1649. Before that date the ordinances issued by the two houses sitting 
at Westminster were, as far as the institutions in church and state were 
concerned, chiefly destructive : after 1649, upon the ground thus effectively 
cleared, begins a series of experiments in the making of a constitution. 
Both the earlier and the later periods have their distinctive interest as 
illustrating on the one hand an attempt to modify an existing order, and 
on the other a venture in the direction of something entirely new. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the more important constitutional changes 
in these years is that they form part, not of a consistent course of policy 
undertaken deliberately and with set purpose, but of one to a great extent 
adopted to suit the exigencies of the moment and as the result of a struggle 
the real nature of which neither party fully appreciated and with the 
outcome of which the victors were unprepared to deal. But even so, the 
effect of this period of unconstitutional legislation was far from being 
merely transitory. Though the measures passed between the sixteenth 
year of Charles I’s reign and the ‘12th year of Charles II’s’ were at 
the Restoration naturally regarded as invalid, the principle of some was 
embodied in later acts. The Navigation Act and the act abolishing the 
courts of wards and liveries are cases in point. The union with Scotland, 
though longer delayed, was nevertheless a return to the protector’s policy, 
and even when they did not foreshadow the future course of legislation 
the experiments made during the interregnum in such matters as religious 
toleration mark an important stage in the development of thought. 
Professor Firth’s introduction contains much valuable information 
on the legislation of the period. He describes at some length the various 
sources from which the collection is drawn, and then proceeds to an account 
of the manner by which the power of legislating by way of ordinance, 
without the royal assent, was first assumed by the parliament. He brings 
out the fact that this unconstitutional procedure occasioned comparatively 
little comment until it was employed in matters of far-reaching importance. 
Ultimately the question of how far the parliamentary ordinances were 
to hold good became one of the chief points at issue in the negotiations 
between the contending parties. The overthrow of the monarchy in 1649 
settled the question for the moment, but with the subsequent changes in 
the supreme authority the question was raised again in another form, and 
reached its most acute stage in the controversy between the restored 
Long Parliament and the officers of the army in 1659. The issue heré was 
the confirmation of the enactments made during the Protectorate and, in 
this connexion, Professor Firth thinks that the act of 11 October ‘ against 
the Raising of Money upon the People without their consent in Parliament ’ 
has hardly been given its due importance. In answer to the demand that 
the acts in question should be deemed valid until actually repealed, the 
parliament by this measure definitely treated them as invalid until renewed 
or confirmed. Professor Firth concludes with a review of the acts the 
principles of which survived the Restoration, and of the orders of the 
Restoration parliament with regard to the records of the Interregnum. 
There are one or two misprints in the introduction. ‘ 1659’ on p. vi, 
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1, 26, should be ‘ 1649’; ‘ with’ on p. xiii, 1. 29, should be ‘without’; and 
a word seems to have been omitted on p. xvii, 1. 9. In the table of acts 
no reference is given to the text of the ordinance of 30 March 1644, which 
is printed in the Lords’ Journals. As the collection is certain to become 
the standard work of reference for the legislation of the years 1642-60, 
it is perhaps to be regretted that acts, mentioned in the table, but not 
printed in the collection, are not to be found in the index; but the point 
is a very small one, and otherwise the index appears to be excellent. 
G. B. Taruam. 


Calendar of Treasury Books. Edited by W. A. SHaw. Vols. II-V: 1667-79. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1905-11.) 


THESE volumes are an addition of very great value to the authorities 
for the history of the seventeenth century, and the calendar is one of the 
best of the long series issued under the authority of the master of the rolls. 
In the first volume of the calendar Dr. Shaw dealt with papers anterior to 
March 1667—a somewhat miscellaneous and defective collection of records. 
The real history of the treasury as an independently organized department 
of state begins in 1667, with Dr. Shaw’s second volume. After the death 
of the earl of Southampton the treasury was put into commission (24 May 
1667), and its organization was reformed by Sir George Downing, thé 
secretary to the commissioners. ‘My heart is very glad of it,’ wrote 
Pepys, ‘for I do expect they will do much good, and it is the happiest 
thing that hath appeared to me for the good of the nation since the King 
came in.’ Downing seemed to him ‘as fit a man as any in the world’ 
for the office he held. At the moment the government was in the greatest 
possible straits for money. This was not due merely to the cost of the war 
with Holland and France. Ever since his restoration Charles II had been in 
difficulties. Parliament had promised him a revenue of £1,200,000 a year, 
but the taxes they voted for that purpose never brought in more than 
eight or nine hundred thousand per annum. Consequently he began 
the war with the Dutch with a debt of over a million caused by these 
annual deficits. Parliament voted considerable sums for the support of 
the war: a royal aid of £2,477,500, an additional aid of £1,250,000, and 
a three months’ tax which amounted to £210,000. But it provided nothing 
to meet the old debt, and the war taxes, which should have brought in 
nearly £5,000,000, produced only £4,355,000. Hence the sailors had to 
be paid in tickets instead of money, the fleet could not be sent out in the 
spring of 1667, and De Ruyter’s burning of the ships at Chatham was 
made possible. Parliament attributed this disaster and the financial 
distress in general not to its own insufficient grants, but to the mismanage- 
ment of the government. Hence the appointment in December 1667 of 
& committee of nine persons to examine into the accounts. Dr. Shaw 
traces in detail the history of this committee, and shows that the king and 
his ministers were very unfairly censured. 

On 8 April 1669 a new treasury commission was appointed, which 
was superseded on 28 November 1672 by the appointment of Lord Clifford 
as lord treasurer, a post which he held about seven months. During 
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the years 1669-72 parliament voted additional grants to the extent 
of £660,000, but the sum was not sufficient to cover the deficit in the 
ordinary revenue, much less to defray the debt resulting from the war. 
By 1672 the government was in debt to the extent of between two and 
two and a quarter millions: it owed about a million to the bankers and 
had anticipated one year’s revenue. Hence came the ‘ Stop of the Ex- 
chequer’ (January 1672), a declaration of insolvency on the part of the 
government. It thereby postponed the payment of the orders on the 
treasury held by bankers from whom it had borrowed. The general 
effect of the stop was to enable the king to receive his revenue as and when 
it came in, and to employ it in paying the various services instead of being 
ear-marked for the liquidation of debt. It did not put him in the immediate 
possession of funds. It merely enabled him as his revenue came in to 
employ it unhampered for the navy and other branches of national expendi- 
ture (Calendar, 1669-73, p. xlvi). In the years 1677-9 Charles made 
provision for the permanent payment of interest to the bankers by granting 
letters patent for the payment of annuities to those concerned. The in- 
terest due for the period during which payment had been suspended was 
calculated at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and added to the capital 
sum of the debt. This created a fixed charge in the revenue amounting 
o about £77,000 per annum. 

While the bankruptcy of 1672 thus increased the expenditure it also led 
to the diminution of the receipts. To pay his debts—or rather the debts 
of the state—the king sold between 1672 and 1679 fee-farms to the annual 
value of about £52,000. So many of these rents were thrown on the market 
that their price fell from 18 years’ purchase to 16 (vol. iv, pp. viii-xv). 
The combined result of the provision made for the payment of the bankers 
and the sale of the fee-farms was to diminish the king’s income by between 
£120,000 and £130,000 per annum. The subsidies of Louis XIV may 
have been intended to make the king independent of parliament, but 
they hardly covered the reduction in income made by the two transactions 
mentioned. According to Dr. Shaw, Charles received from Louis in 
the six years 1672-7 a total of £741,985, that is, an average of £123,664 
per annum (vol. iii, p. Ixvi). 

If the management of the king’s revenue had remained in the reckless 
and incapable hands of Clifford the restoration of financial order would 
have been impossible. Fortunately Danby succeeded him as lord treasurer 
on 19 June 1673, and ‘ within an incredibly short space of time Charles's 
finances took on another aspect’. ‘ Danby,’ says Dr. Shaw, ‘ was a states- 
man consistently sound, clear-headed, and business-like.’ With the second 


Dutch war on his hands, towards which the parliament had granted an 
inadequate supply, he still 


succeeded in restoring credit so far as to be able to borrow money at 8 per cent., 
whereas previously 10 per cent. had been paid for the loans to the government. He 
not merely paid the seamen in ready money, whereas previously for years they had 
been paid only in tickets, or part tickets and part money, but he also furnished the 
stores with cash to enable them to make purchases at cash value instead of at 4 per 
cent. enhanced prices for deferred payment. Finaily, he never rested till he had 


made a completely honest, even a generous, provision for the interest due to the 
bankers (vol. iv, p. xvii). 
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Danby could never have done this if he had not been favoured by the 
revival of trade. The customs, which had yielded £162,000 in 1670-1, 
yielded over £400,000 in 1674 and over £700,000 in 1675. The excise, which 
had hitherto produced £250,000 to £300,000 per annum, produced over 
£750,000 in 1674 and about £500,000 in 1675. The result was that Charles’s 
settled or hereditary revenue, which had been fixed in 1660 at £1,200,000, 
but which had never before 1672 amounted to more than £900,000, rose 
in 1674 and 1675 to over £1,400,000 (without counting his subsidies from 
Louis). Though the receipts fell again in 1676, 1677, and 1678 the king’s 
average income for three years was a little under £1,200,000. The fall 
in the revenue was met by an attempt to cut down the expenditure. 
‘The scheme of his Majesty’s yearly expense,’ drawn up on 28 January 
1676, is a very interesting estimate (vol. v, p. 117), and should be compared 
with the financial statement given by Macaulay in his third chapter. 

During Danby’s administration there were also certain special grants 
made by parliament to meet extraordinary expenditure. A special aid was 
granted the king for the second Dutch war. It consisted of an eighteen 
months’ assessment estimated to bring in £1,123,000 and actually produc- 
ing £1,116,000. This grant was quite inadequate for its purpose, as the 
war involved a total addition of not less than a million and a half to the 
normal cost of military and naval armaments during the period for which 
it lasted. An Act passed in April 1677 imposed an assessment lasting for 
seventeen months, for raising money to build thirty new ships. It was 
estimated that the assessment would yield about £585,000, but the ships 
cost not less than £654,000. In March 1678 a poll tax was imposed by 
parliament in order to raise an army for a war against the French king. 
It was expected that this would bring in a million, and an army of over 
27,000 men was raised by Charles on the strength of it. But the actual 
receipts for the tax were much less than this sum, and the money came 
in so slowly that loans had to be raised by the king to maintain the 
soldiers in this interim. Parliament then changed its mind, and voted in 
June 1678 that the newly raised soldiers should be disbanded. For their 
payment and disbandment, and other purposes, it imposed an eighteen 
months’ assessment estimated to produce about £620,000. The history 
of the disbandment, however, and the financial transactions of the last 
five years of the king’s reign, belong to a future volume. 

Dr. Shaw’s general conclusion is that the pecuniary difficulties of 
Charles II’s government were not caused by his own extravagance, or by 
his misappropriation of the supplies granted by parliament, but that the 
ordinary revenue of the crown was from the first insufficient for the 
ordinary expenses of government, and the extraordinary grants insufficient 
for the military and naval expenditure they were designed to meet. 
This view is not a new one. It was set forth with great vigour by Thomas 
Carte in 1742, in his ‘ Full Answer to the Letter from a By-stander to 
a Member of Parliament’, and in his ‘ Vindication of the Full Answer ’. 
In the controversy Carte got much the better of his antagonist, Corbyn 
Morris, but he had, for the most part, only the insufficient evidence con- 
tained in the Journals of Parliament at his disposal. Dr. Shaw, with the 
fuller and more detailed evidence afforded by the papers he has calendared, 
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succeeds in proving his case conclusively. But when he goes further, 
writes as if Charles was entirely blameless, and undertakes a thoroughgoing 
defence of his foreign policy (vol. v, pp. lxiii-lxxxiii), it becomes impossible 
to follow him. However, historians will be so grateful to Dr. Shaw for the 
careful tables of revenue and expenditure he has compiled, for the skill 
with which he has made financial operations plain, and for the accuracy and 
conciseness with which he has summarized a great mass of miscellaneous 
papers, that they will pardon these digressions. 

The method in which the calendar is arranged is new, and should 
be specially mentioned, since it affords an example which may be 
followed with advantage in future collections of departmental papers. 
The treasury minute-book forms the text of the calendar. All the other 
series of treasury records are put in the form of a table, following the text 
of the minute-book, and printed in smaller type. For instance, the minute- 
book of 1667 fills 158 pages, and pp. 159-215 consist of letters, warrants, 
commissions, and other papers. There are difficulties in carrying out 
this system caused by the imperfections of the records preserved. The 
minute-book for the period from 17 August 1670 to 2 October 1671 is 
missing, and its place has to be supplied by memoranda books kept by 
Sir George Downing containing rough minutes and agenda (vol. iii, p. 323). 
The volume of the minute-book beginning with October 1671 and ending 
in November 1672 exists still in the Record Office, but those extending 
from 1672 to 1689 are missing from the series preserved there. Conse- 
quently Dr. Shaw had to search outside the Record Office for the most 
important part of his materials. The minute-book for Clifford’s administra- 
tion (November 1672—June 1673) could not be discovered anywhere ; 
but a very imperfect substitute was found in the shape of an ‘ appointment- 
book’, which provided some indications of the business transacted at 
different meetings of the board. For Danby’s administration, June 1673 
to March 1679, Dr. Shaw discovered three minute-books covering the 
whole period, one in the possession of the British Museum, two in the 
possession of the duke of Leeds, besides other treasury papers of the time. 
These had been taken away by Danby when he left office, and while part 
had been sold by his family, part remained in their hands. One can only 
hope that Dr. Shaw will succeed in tracing the missing minute-books of 
1679-89. The history of this calendar shows the necessity of more often 
suspending the rule which limits the editors of Record Office calendars 
to papers contained in the office. In consequence of the dispersion of the 
official papers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there are great 
gaps in the various series on the shelves of the Record Office. When 
state papers in private hands come into the market the Record Office 
cannot fill its gaps by purchasing them, since no money is granted it for 
that purpose. They are sold to other private collectors or at best bought 
by the British Museum. It is absurd that when a part of a set of public 
records are bought with public money they should not be placed in the 
repository where the rest of the series of records in question are preserved. 

C. H. Fiera. 
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La Diplomatie secréte au XVIII’ Siécle; ses Débuts. L11. Le Secret de 
Dubois. Par Emite Bourceots. (Paris: Colin, s. a.) 


Tuts is the third of a trilogy of secrets, the two former being those of the 
regent and the Farnesi. It is a somewhat lengthy method of telling secrets, 
which had indeed much in common, and which were not very closely kept. 
M. Bourgeois makes the secret of Dubois to consist in sacrificing the 
national interests to the dynastic ambitions of the regent and his own 
insatiate love of authority. France after the death of Louis XIV needed 
peace, and this every one admits. While professing to give her peace, 
the regent, under the guidance of Dubois, plunged her into active hostilities 
in the war against Spain, while he defrayed the expenses of war in the 
Baltic. The Quadruple Alliance in the Mediterranean had its counterpart 
in the Triple Alliance of England, France, and Sweden in the Baltic, and 
both were for the benefit of England and to the detriment of France. 
France, it is urged, should have been the mediator, the angel of peace ; 
instead of this Dubois provoked the war with Spain, a nation and dynasty 
naturally allied to France, while in the Baltic, after conniving at the 
dismemberment of Sweden, the ally of the past, he alienated Russia, 
a most promising ally for the future. It is shown that Dubois’s method 
was indeed directed towards peace, but it consisted in siding with the 
stronger power in order to enforce it. This principle is ingeniously extended 
to the religious quarrel in France, for the author points out that Dubois 
threw his weight upon the side of the papacy and the constitutionalists 
to overpower the national party and the Jansenists. 

This, after all, was the system considered by Machiavelli as essential 
to a weak state, for which he regarded neutrality as ruinous. Now France 
during the early days of the regency was a relatively weak state, just as 
England was a relatively strong one. It is improbable that the benevolent 
and impartial neutrality of France would have been accepted, and she 
would then have been forced to support the weaker combatant. France, 
moreover, is a highly sensitive nation, and at the moment when she has 
suffered humiliation is the most eager to reassert herself. The policy of 
Dubois, therefore, in so far as it was militant, was in accord with the 
temperament and traditions of the nation; nor does the author deny 
that the regent made a considerable figure in European politics, though 
he paid too dearly for it. It may be admitted that in Spain the policy 
of France, as that of England, was precipitate and brutal. In the Baltic 
she did not engage in actual hostilities, but she subsidized the Swedish 
fleet, and bought off the Danish attack on Sweden, and all this to secure 
Bremen and Verden for her Hanoverian ally. Yet, if she had not intervened, 
Sweden would have been irretrievably lost. The power of Russia was 
in posse rather than in esse, and Peter, and still less his successor, could not 
be regarded as a friend to be trusted. The naturalness of a Franco-Russian 
alliance is antedated ; it is doubtful whether the aggrandizement of Russia 
was to the interest of France, when Prussia was as yet France’s probable 
counterpoise to the Habsburgs. Again, it may be doubted whether Spain 
and France were kindred spirits. The Spaniards had much devotion for 
Philip, who had stood to his post when Louis XIV decided on withdrawal ; 
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but there was no friendly feeling at all for the French nation, the secular 
enemy of Spain, and, if Philip had deserted his throne for that of France, 
loyalty would have given place to passionate indignation. The insistence 
of Dubois on the Orleanist claim is regarded as a crime, but it was a 
recognized fact in the law of Europe, and its abrogation must have been 
followed by a revival of the War of the Spanish Succession. The action of 
Dubois tided the danger over ; every year that he could fight off Philip’s 
claim was a year gained for the strength and growth of the delicate boy king. 

M. Bourgeois divides Dubois’s policy sharply into two halves, the alliance 
with England and the alliance with Spain, the treaty of Hanover and the 
treaty of Madrid. He skilfully converts a chapter on Law into a hinge 
between the two halves. Dubois’s attack on the System is, indeed, repre- 
sented as being engineered by Stanhope, who throughout plays the 
Mephistopheles to Dubois’s Faust, whilst to France falls the part of Mar- 
guerite. The fall of Law suited England, but Dubois, to avert a powerful 
combination against himself, had to make his peace with the royal bastards 
and the old court, and, for this end, to throw himself into the arms ostensibly 
of Spain, but really into those of the Farnesi. Dubois, it may be said, 
surrendered to the duke of Parma, that is, to the principle of war 
against the emperor in Italy. But he showed his skill by accepting the 
principle, but indefinitely postponing the fact. The reconciliation between 
Philip V and Orleans, purchased at the expense of France by the surrender 
of Pensacola, was followed by the accession of England to the treaty of 
Madrid. This is explained as being due to her weakness, caused by the 
split in her government and the ruinous results of the South Sea Bubble. 
The force of this change of policy is perhaps exaggerated. Both England 
and France were all along not so much opposed to the claims of the 
Farnesi as to their methods, and England’s change of front was due less 
to weakness than to determination that France should not monopolize 
Spanish commercial favour. The alliance between the Spanish and French 
courts was cemented by the Orleans-Spanish marriages. It was indeed 
a triumph for Orleans that one daughter should sit on the throne of 
Spain and another on that of a considerable state to be formed in Italy. 
France unquestionably paid a heavy price in the betrothal of the growing 
king to the child infanta, and the postponement of his marriage opened 
new chances for the Orleanist succession. Nevertheless, France did 
avert grave internal and external dangers by the reconciliation with 
Philip and his voluntary abandonment of his claim. 

The last act of Dubois was to prepare for a possible war with the 
Habsburgs by the reconciliation of the tsar with England and Sweden. 
Here again Orleanist interests were in the forefront, for a marriage was 
being negotiated between the Duc de Chartres and Peter’s daughter Elisa- 
beth, with the prospect of the reversion of the crown of Poland. Too 
much weight must, perhaps, not be attributed to this scheme, for the 
beautiful young girl was tossed at the heads of many princes, at that of 
Louis XV among others. 

In spite of the author’s invective against Dubois’s foreign policy, he 
is fair to his personal character. After close examination he concludes 
that, while corrupting others, he was himself incorruptible. Having given 
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an excellent account of the skill with which Dubois shouldered out every 
enemy or rival, he admits his fruitful labours for the efficiency of the army, 
and for a sounder system of taxation, finance, and commerce. The chief 
indictment is his initiation of the evil practice of secret, unofficial agents 
such as Lafiteau, Destouches, Chavigny, and Mornay, from whose corre- 
spondence he derives his newest and most interesting matter. It is true 
that Dubois carried this system to an unprecedented length, but the 
history of the treaty of Utrecht alone would prove that it was nothing new, 
and Alberoni is a striking personal example. 

The volume is a little over long, but the mechanism is skilful, and 
the arguments are forcibly thrust home. Italian geography is not the 
author’s forte. He makes the Spaniards at Palermo issue from the lava 
beds of Etna to attack the Austrians. Parma and Tuscany are described 
as occupying tout le centre de l’ Italie du Tibre au Pé, and separating en deux 
trongons les domaines de Empire. He forgets that Modena was thrust in 
as a wedge between Parma and Tuscany, that the latter only touched the 
uppermost Tiber at a single point, and that the Austrians had a straight run 
from Mantua through Papal Ferrara and Bologna to the great southern high- 
road, without touching the intended Farnesi state. E. ARMSTRONG. 


J. P. Brissor, Mémoires (1754-93) publiés avec Etude critique et Notes. 
Par C. Perroup. (Paris: Picard, s. a.) 


THE memoirs of Brissot, edited by F. de Montrol, were first published in 
the years 1830-2. Neither then nor at any later time was the original 
manuscript forthcoming, and, from the first, doubts were expressed as 
to the authenticity of the memoirs. Some years afterwards Quérard 
stated positively that part of the third and the whole of the fourth volume 
were the work of Lhéritier, a literary hack, who had succeeded Montrol 
as editor. Montrol himself had hinted at certain liberties taken with the 
text by himself and by Lhéritier. He also used expressions implying that 
there was no one complete manuscript of the memoirs, but a number 
of fragmentary manuscripts hastily thrown together by Brissot and 
therefore marked by a confusion and an incoherence which would tempt 
an editor to complete and to harmonize. All these circumstances sug- 
gested the need of a careful investigation. This M. Perroud undertook, 
and the results are set forth in his critical introduction. They illustrate 
what critics know so well, the unsatisfactory character of ‘ contemporary 
memoirs ’ as sources of history. 

That Brissot did write memoirs, and that the original editors worked 
upon manuscripts from his pen, M. Perroud thinks certain. But these 
manuscripts not being enough to furnish out a full biography, the editors 
supplemented them in various ways. The edition of 1830-2 was in 
four volumes containing about 1,300 pages of text. Close examination 
showed M. Perroud that about 600 pages had been transferred by them 
from the published writings of Brissot, especially from the newspaper 
edited by him during the revolution, the Patriote Frangais. About 
100 more were made up of letters written by or to Brissot which the 
editors had found in different places and inserted in the text, modifying 
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it so far as was necessary to make them fit neatly. Worse still, 
they incorporated with the memoirs certain compositions of other men. 
So far we are on solid ground, for these borrowings, or more correctly 
thefts, can be verified by comparison with their originals. But there 
remain many pages of doubtful origin. Long before the Revolution 
Brissot was a journalist, and some of his fugitive writings are now probably 
lost. Various portions of the published memoirs which break the narrative 
and look suspicious may have been taken from these missing articles. 
They may have been purloined from other authors who cannot be identified, 
or may in some cases have been the composition of the editors or of friends 
whom the editors wished to oblige by letting them speak through Brissot. 
Thus out of 1,300 pages there remain, according to M. Perroud, about 500 
which we may regard as authentic and about 100 more which are doubtful. 

The 500 authentic pages fall into two masses. First, we have a more 
or less continuous autobiography down to the year 1787. Secondly, 
we have certain documents with belong to the very close of Brissot’s 
career; an account of his flight from Paris and of his arrest at Moulins, 
a reply to the report in which St. Just attacked the Girondins and the text 
of Brissot’s defence before the revolutionary tribunal. Thus for the earlier 
years of the revolution, when Brissot was most actively engaged in politics 
and became the leader of a party, the years which should have furnished 
the most valuable part of the memoirs, we have little or nothing which 
we can treat as fully authentic. During that period Brissot probably 
lacked the time, even if he felt the wish, to write memoirs. The original 
editors filled the gap with materials such as we have described above. 
These pages are singularly barren of information concerning Brissot 
and the Girondins. They consist chiefly of rambling disquisitions on 
the Société des Amis des Noirs, on Barnave, on Lafayette, and on other 
politicians of the time. In the present edition the 600 pages of the original 
issue which can be traced with certainty to the published writings of Brissot 
or of other men have been omitted, with certain exceptions specified 
in the notes. The letters inserted by the first editors are likewise omitted, 
as M. Perroud means to include them in an edition of Brissot’s correspon- 
dence. The suspect pages have been retained, but are printed in smaller 
type. In dealing with that part of the original issue which covered the years 
from 1787 to 1793, M. Perroud, if we understand him aright, has been 
more lenient than elsewhere, keeping much that his predecessors had 
stolen from the Patriote Francais and other sources. To this he was no 
doubt prompted by the dislike of too great a breach in the continuity 
of the memoirs. But in the notes he has stated his suspicions and reserva- 
tions with sufficient clearness to save the student from being misled. 


F. C. Monracue. 


Paris pendant la Terreur; Rapports des Agents secrets du Ministre de 
U'Intérieur, publiés pour la Societé d Histoire Contemporaine. Par PIERRE 
Caron. Tome lI. (Paris: Picard, 1910.) 


Tuis is the first volume of a collection of reports sent in to the minister 
of the interior by his secret agents during the reign of terror. The secret 
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agents were appointed in pursuance of a suggestion made in May 1793 
by Garat, then minister, to the provisional executive council. The system 
was to cover all France as well as Paris, although the peculiar importance 
of the capital demanded an exceptional number of agents. The functions 
of these agents were various, but the most essential was to report daily 
upon the state of public feeling and opinion. They continued at work 
until Robespierre and St. Just had gained a complete ascendancy. Think- 
ing, or professing to think, that the system of secret information had been 
the instrument of their rivals, particularly of Danton, these rulers sup- 
pressed it in Germinal, Year II, after a duration of eleven months. 
M. Caron has concerned himself only with the reports of the agents for 
Paris. Although many have been lost, enough remain to form-a large 
mass of manuscript. Those for the period ending with July 1793 have 
already been published by Schmidt in his well-known Tableaux de la 
Révolution Frangaise, and therefore have not been reprinted here. For 
the ensuing months there are extant no less than 1,463 originals, together 
with official extracts from others which have perished. A few of these 
had been published either by Schmidt or by Dauban in his La Démagogie 
en 1793 & Paris, and Paris en 1794 et 1795. Nevertheless M. Caron has 
thought well to publish them all in the present collection. The volume 
before us covers the period from August to Christmas 1793. The editor 
appears to have done his work with extreme care, his introduction and 
notes affording all the help that a student can desire. 

The reports contain a medley of interesting and sometimes amusing 
information. They are naturally most copious on the subject which 
caused most anxiety to the rulers of Paris, the supply of necessaries, 
especially of bread and fuel. We read of bakers who put ashes in the 
bread to make it heavier and to disgust people with the government, 
and of grocers who sold lamp oil for olive oil, a still more effective expedient. 
There are occasional references to engrossers. We have, what is more 
surprising, bold criticisms of the Maximum. Some agents assert that, 
since the enactment of the law, the markets have been worse and worse 
furnished, that Paris is in danger of famine, that the peasants will not 
send in supplies, that all circulation is arrested, that some amendment is 
imperative. The reports also contain many notices of public sentiment 
on religious matters and of the attendance at places of worship. One 
reporter urges that the principle of tolerance professed by the convention 
should be enforced, and all attacks on worshippers strictly punished. 
Another says that the people, when assembled, march with giant steps 
towards the abolition of religious prejudices, but doubts ‘ whether they 
preserve their aplomb in the bosom of their families’. A third remarks 
that the ancient festivals are still respected, and that the markets were 
generally deserted on Christmas Day. 

Women sometimes attracted the attention of these reporters. They 
note the disturbances caused by an order of the commune that no woman 
without the tricolor cockade should be admitted to public buildings or 
gardens. It is singular that under the reign of terror the fishwives should 
sometimes have presumed to flog such persons of their sex as obeyed this 
order, Certain of the disaffected sought to persuade women that they 
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had as much right as men to a share in the government and to all civil 
and military employments. Women, often with babies in arms, crowded 
the courts of justice, so that the din of cxies and conversation made it 
hard even for the judges to hear what was going on. Women also delighted 
to attend the sittings of the convention, of the Jacobin club, and of the 
popular assemblies, where, as one of the reporters rudely remarks, they 
often ‘ fill the place of a citizen who might be useful to the Republic by 
his reflections’. Much is said about public amusements. We read of one 
Sunday in September 1793 that the park at St. Cloud was full of parties 
dancing and picnicking, and that this frank and keen enjoyment could be 
the portion of none but a free people. Gaming-houses are said to have 
multiplied lately and to be shelters for aristocrats. The theatres naturally 
attracted the observation of the secret agents. Some deplore the licentious 
character of the ordinary play. Others concern themselves with the 
political influence of the stage. The play of Mutius Scaevola glows with 
the love of liberty and the hatred of tyrants, but it unhappily depicts 
Porsenna as extorting by his virtue the esteem of the Romans. And 
what proves the danger of the piece— As I went out, I heard somebody 
say, “ This Porsenna might very well be the duke of York.” ’ The Pére 
de famille of Diderot, ‘ the work of a severe philosopher,’ is undoubtedly 
one of the best dramas which have come down from the monarchical 
period, but it represents the old order of society in too favourable a light. 
Such themes are demoralizing. ‘Somebody will say, “ Must we always 
have Brutus?” Yes, always Brutus, and woe to him who shall tire of 
listening to the proud language of freedom.’ F. C. MontacuE. 


1809 ; Campagne de Pologne. Vol. 1. Par WLADYSLAW DE FEDOROWICz. 
(Paris: Plon, 1911.) 


Tuat detachments should be avoided or only made when there is some 
very special need is one of the most elementary of strategical maxims, 
but it is among the commonplaces of military history that Napoleon’s 
hardly-won victory of Wagram might have been a disastrous defeat 
had the Austrians seen fit to call in to that battlefield some of the many 
corps which they were at that time employing in other quarters. One 
of these absent detachments was the force of 30,000 men under the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, who were operating in Galicia and Poland, and had 
enjoyed the barren triumph of driving Poniatowski’s Poles out of Warsaw. 
The elucidation of this somewhat unfamiliar episode in the campaign has 
been undertaken by M. Wladyslaw de Fedorowicz, and volume i of his 
1809, Campagne de Pologne, contains his collection of documents in the 
French language bearing on the subject. Other volumes will be devoted 
to the documents in other languages. When these volumes are published 
the student of the campaign of 1809 will know where to look for evidence 
on this part of his subject, but the present volume is naturally somewhat 
incomplete. M. de Fedorowicz has not as yet attempted to set forth 
the results of his researches. However, there is a good deal to be learnt 
from the perusal of this portion of the evidence. One has plenty of proof that 
Austria was expecting support from the other German states, not merely 
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from Prussia and from the north-west of Germany, where the population 
was certainly already hostile to Napoleon, but also from the south parts of 
Germany which remained faithful to the emperor until late in 1813. Thus 
one report (p. 149) represents Bavaria as likely to assist the Austrians 
should they take the offensive against Napoleon, and the districts which 
had formerly been under Austrian rule are reported as being extremely 
keen to rise (p. 18). More importance perhaps attaches to the projects for 
Anglo-Austrian co-operation, Italy and north Germany being the districts 
indicated as those in which England might best assist her ally. Indeed 
one object put before the Austrian troops in Poland is the securing of 
Dantzic to facilitate a descent by an English force (p. 320). The Austrian 
government does certainly seem to have grasped the possibilities of utilizing 
our command of the sea to affect the military situation in Europe, and the 
various documents dealing with the topic only make it clearer than ever 
that if England had been sufficiently well organized and prepared to profit 
by her chances on the continent in 1809, Napoleon’s defeat might have 
been anticipated by several years. As this correspondence makes clear, 
Prussia was quite near to joining in as it was, and if Russia did go so 
far towards keeping her pledges to Napoleon as to send troops into Galicia 
the invasion was a mere form (p. 320), and was treated as such by the 
Austrians. C. T. ATKINSON. 


Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. By Grorce Macautay TREVELYAN. 
(London: Longmans, 1911.) 


Cavour. Von Water FriepenssurG. Band I. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 
1911.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN has concluded with this volume his Garibaldian trilogy, 
for he announces that he does not propose to write of Aspromonte, Mentana, 
Dijon, and the appearance of his hero in parliament at Rome. From 
the artistic point of view he is right—and he is certainly a great literary 
artist ; but it could have been wished that so sympathetic and yet so 
sensible a critic had seen his way to describe for us in detail the results 
of the Garibaldian epic. The present volume, occupied exclusively with 
the latter half of that longus et unus annus, 1860, is based, like its pre- 
decessors, upon personal knowledge of the ground, upon first-hand study 
of documents (in which the author has had the aid of Sir Rennell Rodd 
and Mr. Nelson Gay, the two Anglo-Saxons in Rome who know most 
about the Risorgimento), and upon conversations with the dwindling band 
of surviving Garibaldians. For specialists the most important pages of 
the book are those which contain Victor Emmanuel II’s two secret letters 
to Garibaldi in Sicily (pp. 102, 116), and those which describe Sir J. Lacaita’s 
visit to Lord John Russell, whereby Great Britain was induced to reject the 
French proposal to prevent Garibaldi’s crossing to Calabria (pp. 105-8). 
These three incidents form the clue to all that followed. 

Mr. Trevelyan, however, does not write for specialists alone, but also 
for the general public, which, fifty years after these events, has rather 
a hazy idea of ‘ the making of Italy’. For that large class of reader the 
book may be warmly recommended ; for, although its author makes 
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no concealment of his strongly liberal sentiments, he can see the faults 
of the Garibaldians and admit the bravery of those adherents of a lost 
cause who rallied round their king at Gaeta. He lets us see clearly what 
Neapolitans tell us now, that the open referendum at Naples on the 
question of union did not express the real feelings of a not inconsiderable 
minority, while he quotes the prescient remark of Sir James Hudson, 
that the junction of the Neapolitans with northern Italy would not im- 
prove the tone of Italian public life. Crispi, to whom Mr. Trevelyan 
scarcely does justice, was adverse to the hasty plébiscite at Naples and 
in favour of autonomy for Sicily ; and Italian politicians to-day, except 
in after-dinner speeches, seem to agree that uniformity of legislation for 
all parts of a country of such different traditions and of such various 
planes of civilization and education is a mistake, further accentuated 
by the fact that, for economic reasons, while the civil service is mainly 
composed of southerners, the solid commercial interests are chiefly in 
the north. Thus, the south makes public, and especially foreign, policy 
and the north pays for it. Mr. Trevelyan says little about the British 
legion, of whose deeds much was heard in Rome last summer from 
the mouths of the nine chosen survivors, who were then the guests of the 
municipality. He criticizes the ingratitude of Victor Emmanuel II to 
the Garibaldians, who had won him a kingdom (p. 278) ; but harder still 
was the lot of the combatants at Mentana, who had to wait thirty-eight 
years for their pension. 

Excellent scholar as he is, Mr. Trevelyan makes one or two slips in 
translation. Thus (p. 134), pescare does not mean to ‘ give a ducking’ ; 
it is the very common Italian vulgarism for trovare. ‘ Mongibello,’ the 
local name for Etna, is not ‘ the fair mountain ’, but is composed of both 
the Italian and the Arabic words for ‘ mountain’; such bilingual com- 
binations, e.g. ‘ Linguaglossa,’ are found in the south of Italy. Similarly, 
we believe that ‘Aspromonte’ is not ‘the rugged mountain’, but ‘ the 
white mountain "—a name half Greek, half Latin. Nor is it ethnographi- 
cally correct to say that ‘ no alien race dwells beside the Italian within the 
boundaries of the Peninsula’. Italy contains 100,000 Albanians, a Slav 
colony near Cividale, not a few Greeks in Calabria, Saracen blood in Sicily, 
an Aragonese settlement, still speaking Catalan, at Alghero in Sardinia. 
When Mr. Trevelyan wrote, it was true to say that Italian nationalism 
had not been directed to conquest abroad. But that was before Tripoli. 

Much has been written about Cavour, and the two recent anniver- 
saries—the centenary of his birth and the jubilee of his death—have added 
considerably to the literature. There seems accordingly to be no special 
reason why Dr. Friedensburg’s work should have been published ; and 
its author, who has lived long in Italy, might have more usefully employed 
his knowledge of the Italian character to the elucidation of that neglected 
period of Italian history—the last four decades. His only unpublished 
source is the correspondence of the Prussian legation at Turin; and, if 
he writes agreeably, he adds little to our information about a statesman 
so well known as Cavour. Not a single reference is given to the authorities 
for the statements made in the text. This first volume deals with the life 
of Cavour before he became a minister in 1850. His farming operations 
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at Leri and his brief experience of journalism in connexion with the 
moderate liberal Risorgimento are of no particular interest, for the future 
statesman was an average farmer and an indifferent journalist, not quite 
sure of the language in which he wrote. Of far greater importance for his 
political development were his two visits to England in 1835 and 1843, 
which deeply impressed him, though here the author’s unfamiliarity with 
the Inns of Court has led him to make some strange solecisms in his 
description of his hero’s legal investigations (p. 96). Cavour returned 
from England a strenuous opponent of the Repeal of the Union and a 
convinced free-trader ; but his confident forecast of the speedy triumph 
of the latter principle has been signally falsified in the case of his own 
country, whose 508 deputies are, with, at the most, two exceptions, ardent 
protectionists—for Italy. Cavour’s three unsuccessful attempts to enter 
parliament in April 1848 are described, and his failure attributed to his 
aristocratic birth—even to-day a disadvantage to an Italian candidate. 
His subsequent defeat in January 1849 was due to the suspicion that he 
was a reactionary. At the present moment, when the reform of the Italian 
senate has been recently under discussion, his opinion in favour of an elective 
upper house is worth citing (p. 274). Witiram MILLER. 


The Progress of Japan, 1853-71. By J. H. Gupsins, C.M.G. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1911.) 


In this volume Mr. Gubbins gives the best account extant in any western 
language of the constitutional history of Japan from the visit of Com- 
modore Perry in 1853 to the abandonment of its peculiar feudalism m 
1871. The course of events is described from an inside rather than from 
an outside point of view, and the story is based mainly upon Japanese 
documents: hence of western diplomacy, as of western commerce as well 
as of military matters, scarcely any notice is taken; even so prominent 
a person as Sir Harry Parkes is barely mentioned. This neglect is pushed 
somewhat too far; Mr. Gubbins might urge in defence considerations of 
space, and perhaps the policy of the Foreign Office that still withholds from 
students the greater and most interesting portion of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the period. The omission, however, is to be regretted as 
it somewhat adds to the difficulty of understanding the policy of Japan 
during the transition from the Bakufu to the Meiji system of government. 

Now that we know more about it that transition is shorn of most of its 
mystery. Through a brief sketch of old Japanese history and polity 
Mr. Gubbins leads up to a picture of the Japanese state at the close of the 
Tokugawa era. The Mikado at Kidto was a mere shadow even de iure; 
the Kubo or Shdgun was, not seldom, not much more than a shadow 
de facto at Yedo. The country was divided into some two hundred and sixty 
daimiates of Shogunal creation, possessed of almost unlimited home 
rule yet held together by a feeling of chiushin or loyalty or submission 
that was extremely strong in old Japan, and that was exhibited towards 
the Shogun in conjunction with a vaguely dominant reverence for the 
Mikado, both loyalty and reverence being shown rather to the office than 
the person of Mikado or Shogun. Such a polity was one of unstable 
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equilibrium, and was maintained by various regulations which restricted 
the independence of the daimids, prevented their combination, and kept 
the Kisto court in tutelage. The downfall of the whole system was, and 
could not but be, rapid when it came, and was only in part due to the 
advent of the foreigner. The Tokugawa administration bore within it the 
seeds of its own ruin; as the memory of its founder faded the prestige of 
the Kubo diminished, and the visit of Commodore Perry, in all probability, 
merely hastened the fall of an already loosened structure. The first evident 
symptom of its approaching ruin was the weakness shown by the Yedo 
government in 1853 and again in 1858, when it submitted the question 
of the treaties to the approval of the court at Kioto. There was no need 
for this reference, for, as Mr. Gubbins shows, the supremacy of the Shogun, 
in all administrative matters, was clearly laid down in article 2 of the 
Kioto Arrangement of 7 September 1615, made no doubt at the instance 
of Iyeyasu himself, who died in 1616. Again, even the Tokugawa house 
was divided against itself. Tokugawa Nariaki, the ex-prince of Mito, 
was a strong supporter of the Jc-i or court party, which took advantage 
of the conduct of the Yedo government in 1853 and 1858 to manipu- 
late the feeling against foreigners—an adventitious, not a natural or 
originally national feeling, as the history of the Christian century and 
the treaty with James I agreed to by Iyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa 
system, show—so as to serve the hostility of the south and west, which 
had never come so completely under Tokugawa influences as the rest of 
the country. Keiki, the last of the Shoguns, originally nominated as 
guardian of the young Taikun by Nariaki, was himself rather a J0-7 partisan 
than a defender of the Yedo (his own) government. The famous li Kamon 
no Kami was the protagonist on the other side, but was assassinated by 
Mito outlaws in 1860, and he had no successor. Hence in the struggle with 
the western clans, which lasted through the sixties, the Tokugawa party 
was bound to succumb in the end, and with the fall of the Shogun in 
1868 the whole system crumbled away. 

The immediate cause was the ultimate defeat of the Shogun’s forces in 
the war of 1866 with Choshiu, which was the renewal not easily explained of 
a more successful but still inconclusive struggle in 1865. How it came about 
that the Shogun’s party was defeated in spite of its superior position and 
advantages in connexion with foreign trade is not quite clear—the result has 
been ascribed to the inferiority of the rank and file of the eastern army. The 
story is very briefly told by Mr. Gubbins, and further elucidation seems 
necessary. Even before the victory of the Kisto party was assured the 
Jéd-i policy was practically abandoned, the very policy for not carrying 
out which the whole opposition of the victors had been sustained from 
1853 to the abolition of the Shogunate. Here again elucidation is desirable, 
but the time has not yet come, if it ever will or indeed can, for a complete 
history of the years 1860-68. Very probably no real elucidation is possible ; 
Japanese parties found themselves in a totally new position, there were 
no precedents to help them, and they were divided among themselves 
upon the question of foreign intercourse, to which, in reality, the opposition 
was in the main that merely of omne ignotum pro terribili. As already 
stated, and as is very sufficiently shown by Mr. Gubbins, after the fall 
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of the Shogunate that of feudalism became a necessity. Its rapidity is not 
astonishing when the peculiar constitution of the clans, well set forth in 
the present volume, is considered : it was in fact no one’s interest to main- 
tain the system, and the samurai profited more than any other class 
by the abolition of a many-graded tyranny which cramped their energies 
and kept them in poverty and obscurity ill-compensated by a profitless 
and tedious dignity of position. 

There are many interesting pages in Mr. Gubbins’s work. He gives an 
excellent account of the system of delegation of power in old Japan, whose 
motto might have been agere per aliwm, which coupled with the practice 
of abdication, public and private, and adoption, combined, after a curious 
fashion, a certain stability of state and family with great party and in- 
dividual uncertainty. The story of the negotiation of the various treaties 
and of the first emergences of Japan from its isolation of centuries is 
well narrated, and full allowance is made for the difficulties she had to 
overcome. Justice again is done to the character of the people, of whom 
Dr. Ainslie, sent to Japan by Sir Stamford Raffles in 1813, spoke in high 
terms, as the missionaries had done in the sixteenth century. The race 
is indeed a happy mixture of various elements that once achieved has been 
permitted to develop in a healthy segregation from untoward influences. 
The book is no mere compilation, it is the fruit of very considerable research 
based upon Japanese as well as foreign authorities. In the appendices 
will be found the principal treaties, including the Russian treaty, not 
previously, I believe, published in any English work; and among other 
interesting Japanese documents the extremely curious and valuable 
‘Statement of Reasons for the Shogun’s Resignation ’, presented by the 
Japanese minister to the foreign representatives in November 1867, is in 
itself a summary of the history of the transition. F. Victor Dickins. 


A History of Perugia. By Wittiam Heywoop. (London: Methuen, 1910.) 


Mr. Heywoon’s History of Perugia is the best account of medieval Perugia 
in English. The author expressly states that he has limited his inquiry 
to printed sources. This is not to say that the resulting product does not 
thoroughly deserve the epithet of ‘ original’, for these sources have never 
yet been consistently worked ; and within the limits imposed the author 
has been most diligent. His strongest point lies in the methodical setting 
out of the annals of the Commune during its great formative period down 
to the Sienese war (1358). But the book does not satisfactorily fulfil 
the promise of its title. It compares unfavourably with the History of 
Siena of Mr. Langton Douglas, not merely in the quality of readableness, 
but in its grasp of the entire spirit and life of the people of the city-state. 
As he reaches the sixteenth century the author’s ecclesiastical bias so 
ostentatiously paraded diminishes confidence in the validity of his judge- 
ments. The main defect of his work as a history of the Umbrian city 
is that Mr. Heywood has little or no interest in his subject beyond the 
close of the medieval period. It may be that the administration and 
civic life of Perugia subsequent to 1500 are not specially attractive, but 
the reader may well desire an opportunity of deciding that for himself: 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. CV. N 
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Mr. Heywood allows four pages, mostly of polemic. Admitting that the 
city was in a peculiar sense ground under the heel of papal despotism— 
which may well be disputed—there is all the better reason for illustrating 
from such harsh experience the methods of papal rule, and the causes 
of its inevitable limitations and defects. In any case a sincere attempt 
to understand and to exhibit the lot of Perugia and its citizens, its adminis- 
tration, its economy, its learning and art, during the three centuries which 
divide Paul III from Victor Emanuel is essential to a complete history of 
the state. There is ample material for such an inquiry, and an adequate 
account of the organization of papal rule outside of Rome during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is much needed. In this connexion 
the editors would be well advised in urging the excision of certain exaggera- 
tions which disfigure pp. 331-5. It is questionable whether historians 
should encourage the lax use of the term ‘ feudal’ which, for example, 
marks Mr. Heywood’s argument upon the relation of Perugia to its contado 
and to its conquered subject communes. Are we to regard the church 
as ‘feudal’ over-lord to its vicariates, such as Urbino or Rimini? It will not 
be long before the king of England is described as ‘the feudal superior’ 
of the Khedive. The importance of the period of Gianpaolo Baglioni is 
scarcely realized by Mr. Heywood. The Borgia adventures in Umbria 
paved the way directly for the work of the Farnese pope. The co-operation 
of the lord of Perugia with Vitellozzo in the attack on Arezzo in 1502 
brought Machiavelli on to the scene of Borgia politics; it led to the 
determination of Cesare to stamp out the pestiferous brood of the Con- 
dottieri, to the defensible executions of Sinigaglia, and indirectly, with other 
causes, to a profound revolution in Italian military organization. 

A bibliographical list of all works quoted is essential to such a book 
as the present. The maps and plans are scarcely adequate. When will 
Italian geographers give us an authoritative historical atlas of their country 
in necessary detail ? W. H. Woopwarp. 


Geschiedenis eener Hollandsche Stad. Eene hollandsche Stad in de Middel- 
eeuwen. Door P. J. Brox. (’s Gravenhage: Nijhoff, 1910.) 


THis is a new and entirely revised edition of Professor Blok’s history of 
Leyden in the middle ages, which first appeared in 1888. The book in 
its earlier form had been. undertaken at the suggestion and under the 
inspiration of the writer’s master and predecessor in the field of Dutch 
history, Robert Fruin, and was based on a thorough study both of the 
municipal and national archives. But great progress has been achieved 
since then in the study of civic origins in general, and important con- 
tributions have been recently made to the history of Leyden, so that 
Professor Blok had an adequate motive, as he had happily adequate energy, 
for a thorough revision of his earlier work. Though it embodies a great 
mass of new material the original plan of the book has been preserved. 
After a first chapter dealing with origins (little is known of Leyden 
before the thirteenth century), a second discussing the charters of the 
city, and a third surveying the topography in the fourteenth century, 
the remainder of the book is distributed under subject headings—the 
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burggraf, the landsheer, the civic constitution, the poorters, gilds and 
crafts, markets and trade, law, finance, charitable and religious institutions. 
This method has obvious disadvantages. It breaks up chronological 
sequence and renders difficult anything like artistic unity. But it secures 
serious scientific consideration for what are now recognized as the specific 
problems of medieval municipal history. Thus the valuable account 
of the functions of the burggraf, and of the persistence of the office in the 
hands of the van Kuik and van Wassenar families until the loss of its more 
effectual powers in 1421, not only serves to supplement the recent exhaus- 
tive researches of Dr. Rietschel in respect to the episcopal cities of Germany, 
but might help to cast a light on the position of Geoffrey de Mandeville 
and the claims of Robert FitzWalter in regard to London. So, too, the 
careful study of civic finance in its several aspects, i.e. the constitutional 
relations with the landsheer, the distribution of the burden of taxation, 
the transition from direct taxes (schot) to the indirect excise, and the 
development of a system of loans and annuities, whilst it clearly owes 
much to the recent researches of Biicher, Pirenne, Kuske and others, 
would provide the student of English municipal finance with a helpful 
supplement to Miss Bateson’s Records of Leicester. 

The history of Leyden and of other Dutch towns before the Reformation 
has more in common than that of the Flemish and Rhenish cities with 
the history of the larger English towns during the same period. In both 
cases the constitution generally exhibits a continuance of the older 
magisterial forms—court leet or portmanmoot corresponding to schout 
and schepen—unbroken by any such ‘ gild-revolution’ as occurred in 
Cologne, in Ghent, and in London during the fourteenth century. But 
the municipal oligarchy of Leyden was narrower and more feudally 
dependent than was usual in English towns of the same size. The functions 
of the schout and schepen, whose offices were not secured from alienation 
by the lord to outsiders till the charter of 1434 and which till 1421 were 
subject to the hereditary control of the burggraf, were supplemented by 
a curiously restricted raad of four burgemeesters or poortmeesters chosen 
one from each ward by the vroedschap, who numbered some sixty persons 
at the end of the fourteenth century and who correspond roughly to the 
‘Forty-eight’ of English boroughs. This body formed the base of the civic 
oligarchy, and was composed of those who had held office and might hold 
it again. According to Professor Blok, the gilds, whether of merchants or 
craftsmen, played an entirely subordinate and almost negligible part in the 
constitutional development of Leyden. This would differentiate Leyden 
widely from the English parallels. In the more typical English boroughs 
the apparent continuity of the older legal forms was only secured by 
conceding the substance of power to the gild, which, as it had been mainly 
instrumental in procuring civic independence, either continued as a private 
association to supply the social force that worked the constitution (e.g. at 
Coventry), or remained alongside the portmote as a co-ordinate institution, 
in some cases gradually displacing it (e.g. at Southampton), in others being 
itself gradually absorbed (e.g. at Leicester), but in all cases contributing 
largely to the development of the constitution. 

The highly interesting account given by Professor Blok of the gilds 
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of Leyden, whilst it certainly seems to show that the principal merchant 
gild had no directly formative influence on the constitution, does not 
preclude the possibility of its having exercised, as elsewhere, a large in- 
formal power. The comparative lateness of its authorization in 1393 does 
not tell against this possibility any more than in the exactly contemporary 
cases of the greater London companies. The fact of the gild being dedicated 
to St. Nicholas tells strongly in favour of it (since St. Nicholas was the 
favourite patron saint of market churches and merchant gilds founded 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries), and so does the designation of 
its members as ‘ Calissenobels ’, i.e. those who traded to Calais for wool. 
Such a class may be presumed to have played the same leading part in the 
early government of Leyden as the Englandfahrer did in that of Cologne 
and the members of the Hanse of London in that of Bruges. 

English readers will be interested in an account (p. 204) of a treaty 
with England in 1428, when Leyden regained its share of the wool-supply 
through Calais by timely concession in the mercantile law of debt. The 
regulation of the important textile industry, the development of a system 
of civic poor relief, the struggle of Leyden with Dort as to staple rights, 
and the beginnings of civic mercantilism, as described in the later chapters 
(where the recent researches of Drs. Posthumus and Ligtenberg have been 
available) furnish admirable materials for the comparative study of 
municipal history. Two excellent maps are added, and a number of 
illustrative documents including a series of civic budgets. 

Georce UNwIn. 
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Short Notices 


In La Synthése en Histoire, Essai Critique et Théorique (Paris: Alcan, 
1911), M. Henri Berr, the learned editor of the Revue de Synthése Historique, 
has undertaken to survey the more recent controversies which have been 
waged, in his own journal and elsewhere, over the fundamental problems 
of historical method. The survey is admittedly incomplete, since German 
theories are reserved for discussion in a later volume, and English theories 
receive little or no attention. It is a shock to discover that the late 
Dr. Reich is regarded, on the other side of the Channel, as the leading 
exponent of British historical method. The work of Professor Flint, 
though in form only an exposition of continental theories, deserved 
better treatment than a passing reference in a footnote. The inaugural 
lecture of Professor Bury is a plea for scientific method at least as cogent 
as any of those which M. Berr has analysed ; and it is singular that he 
should altogether ignore the name and the views of Lord Acton. Le 
pragmatisme anglo-saxon is duly reviewed in a footnote; but more pains 
should have been taken to discover and explain the views of English 
historians. We have no doubt that the promised account of the German 
literature will be laborious and exhaustive. But we cannot imagine a 
more arbitrary principium divisionis, in a work of this character, than that 
of language or nationality. Historical schools of thought are no longer 
to be defined by geographical frontiers. The truth is that M. Berr has the 
defects of his qualities ; there is too much of mere erudition, too little of 
logical synthesis, in this elaborate essay. We are grateful for the biblio- 
graphical information which can be collected from his pages. But we cannot 
help feeling that he would have done more to advance the discussion with 
which he is concerned, if he had been less meticulous in his attention to 
second-rate and third-rate dissertations. For, as one reads, it becomes 
apparent that the serious debates on historical method are at present 
confined to a small number of issues. It seems that the future of historical 
method depends upon the issue of a struggle for existence between 
two schools of thought which are not primarily historical. On the one 
hand there are the intuitionists, led by Croce and Bergson, who would have 
the historian adopt the methods of aesthetic. On the other hand the 
sociologists of Durkheim’s following emphasize the dependence of the 
individual upon the social consciousness, and maintain that history, if it 
is to be a fruitful study, should investigate the institutions and the pheno- 
mena of social life, with the ultimate object of exploring and describing the 
‘collective mind’. Of intuitional philosophy we have heard a good deal 
in England, where M. Bergson is at present more discussed than any 
other metaphysician. The central idea of Durkheim is more familiar 
to us than the writings of his school, since in a somewhat obscure and 
confused form it has inspired not only Green’s Short History of the English 
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People but also the profounder studies of our constitutional historians, 
from Stubbs downwards. But on English soil the idea has languished from 
want of scientific development, and from the fact that it has been applied 
to a relatively narrow field of historical research. It appears to us that 
Durkheim has at least sketched the outlines of a working method; and 
that the intuitionists, with all their criticisms, have only indicated some 
limitations of his theory. It is not adequate to explain all social phenomena, 
and it is a dangerous instrument if used without intelligence. It is properly 
applicable only to the conventions, the traditional ideas, the established 
usages of society. But every historian will admit that the study of these 
subjects is always important for his purpose and is sometimes all-important. 
H. W. C. D. 


In the second part of his Recherches sur ’ Histoire et la Civilisation de 
Pancienne Egypte (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911) the late Professor J. Lieblein 
carried on his researches from the eighteenth dynasty to the end of the 
twenty-fifth, interspersing the historical sketch with ingenious notes and 
excursuses in order to combat errors which have crept into standard works. 
A section identifying the anti tree (found by Queen Hatshepsut in Punt) 
with the Boswellia which produces frankincense is especially useful for 
the good illustrations. At the end is a tabular view of the kings from 
the nineteenth to the twenty-sixth dynasties, along with contemporary 
high priests of Ammon, Apis bulls, and various genealogical material : it 
shows at a glance Lieblein’s peculiar arrangement of the dynasties, essen- 
tial to his chronology, and impossible to disprove. It is curious, however, 
that the ‘ divine wives ’ of Ammon are here still counted as regular queens, 
the consorts of the king and the carnal mothers of their adopted ‘ daughters ’. 
The religious-political system of adoption inaugurated by the Ethiopians 
for securing the influence and the vast estates of the Theban Ammon to the 
reigning family has become sufficiently clear in the last few years, and 
monuments have been found naming the real mother as well as the religious 
or adoptive mother ; but all this is ignored by Lieblein. Notwithstanding, 
there is much that demands respectful attention in the views of the lamented 
Egyptologist. F. Ll. G. 


Signor Corrado Barbagallo’s work on Lo Stato e l Istruzione pubblica nel- 
l’Impero Romano (Catania: Battiati, 1911) was undertaken, as the author 
tells us in his introduction, because there was no monograph on the 
subject in the Italian language, and none at all covering exactly the same 
ground. His object has been to trace, from Augustus to Justinian (in- 
cluding both reigns), the relations of the Roman state to teachers, students, 
educational and literary institutions, the preservation of monuments, 
physical and musical training and competitions, and all else that comes 
under the head of instruction or culture. The arrangement of the chapters 
is chronological, so that the educational policy of dynasties or of epoch- 
making emperors can be traced and compared, and an excellent analytical 
table of contents enables the reader to refer to the discussions of the 
various topics treated, such as the kinds of immunities conferred on 
teachers or professors; the great schools, especially the University of 
Athens, the Athenaeum of Rome, the Museum of Alexandria; the in- 
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stitutions for young men (the Collegia Juvenum, Pueri Alimentarii), &c. 
Among the facts emphasized are the omission of the primary teachers in 
the grants of privileges to professors of the more advanced subjects ; 
the tendency, as time went on, for the emperors to intervene more actively 
in educational affairs (a process marked by Julian’s edict on the choice 
of professors, Valentinian’s disciplinary rules for the Athenaeum in Rome, 
and Justinian’s official syllabus for the four-years’ curriculum for law 
students) ; and in spite of this tendency, the extensive freedom generally 
allowed to teachers and scholars in the unexamined colleges of the Empire, 
in which pecuniary aid was given without constituting the recipients public 
officials. The sources of which the author has availed himself are numerous 
and extensive: inscriptions, contemporary literature, modern investiga- 
tidns. It is to his honour that although he makes no secret of his own 
sympathies and antipathies, he is careful to bring out the strong points 
in policies which he disapproves. Not till near the end does he indulge in 
somewhat pessimistic remarks as to the nullity of all efforts, in ancient 
or modern times, to produce first-rate scientific or artistic work by 
governmental patronage or organization. Officialism is his bugbear, yet he 
treats with toleration and respect the statesmen whose regulations both 
fostered and hampered the intellectual life and culture of the Later Empire. 


A. G. 


In respect of Mr. John Ward’s Roman Era in Britain and Romano- 
British Buildings and Earthworks (London: Methuen, 1911) it is only 
necessary to say here that historians will find little or nothing in either 
work which will assist or even concern them. Despite the title of the first- 
named book, both are archaeological or antiquarian. What sort of candle- 
sticks, keys, and seal-boxes were used in Roman Britain, what carvings 
adorned Roman altars, what classes of fibulae are represented in which 
museums, what arrangements were made for staircases, doors, windows 
in Roman villas—such are the problems to which Mr. Ward seems princi- 
pally to call his readers’ attention. To the historical evidence deducible 
from archaeological remains and to history generally he gives little space, 
and, so far as we can judge, what he says on these points is of little moment 
and by no means always up to date—witness, for example, his remarks 
on the Romans in Scotland. Of the real character of the ‘ Roman Era in 
Britain’, of the civilization and culture of the province, he says next to 
nothing. The value of his archaeological and antiquarian work is not 
a matter with which this Review can properly deal. We will venture only 
one criticism. If the dishes called mortaria, round shallow basins clearly 
intended for trituration of food-products, were used as Mr. Ward describes 
and figures on p. 177 of the Roman Era, they must have been constantly 
getting broken. y 


In commemoration of the Italian jubilee, the indefatigable Pro- 
fessor N. Jorga has written a Breve Storia dei Rumeni (Bucarest: ‘ Lega 
di Cultura,’ 1911). This summary possesses far greater merit than similar 
publications, because its author is a man of great erudition, who has written 
many treatises on Rumanian history. The special feature of his last 
work is to emphasize the relations between Italy and the Rumans. 
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Trajan’s column and the monument at Adamklissi, the Genoese colonies 
at Chilia and Akkerman, the Italian doctors of the Moldavian prince 
Stephen the Great, the Tuscan auxiliaries of Michael the Brave, the 
Moldavian exiles who came to Venice at the end of the sixteenth century, 
are all links in the chain, now become weaker, between the two Latin 
countries. Those who have visited the Rumanian section of the archaeo- 
logical exhibition in the Baths of Diocletian may be recommended to read 
this brief compendium, which will, however, occasionally surprise Italian 
readers by the strangeness of its diction, while the last chapter gives a 
particularly clear account of the Rumanian resurrection. It is worthy of 
note, that the author cites inscriptions to prove that the colonists planted 
by Trajan on the lower Danube came mostly from the provinces of the 
empire and not from Italy itself. 

In another jubilee treatise, Les Eléments originaux de Vancienne Civili- 
sation roumaine (Jassy : Stefiniu & Cie, 1911), Professor Jorga has cele- 
brated the festival of the university of Jassy by a concise account of art 
and architecture in Rumania. After premising that ‘all that concerns 
the elements of culture and of art is neither Latin nor Slav’, he shows how 
the famous cathedral of Curtea-de-Arges is a mixture of both eastern and 
western styles, how the convent of Tismana is Serbo-Byzantine, the 
church of Baia and the many ecclesiastical foundations of Stephen the 
Great of Moldavia are Gothic, and the church of Dealu Venetian. W. M. 


In the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xix. 3, 4, we note papers by T. Preger 
on the topography of Constantinople (the walls of Constantine); by 
A. Semenov on the origin and meaning of the logothetae in Byzantium ; 
by F. Gérres on the Byzantine origin of the Visigothic kings Erwich and 
Witiza, and the relations of the emperor Maurice to the Germanic world ; 
and by J. R. Asmus on Isidore’s Life of Damascius, showing that its chief 
sources are Suidas and Photius. In xx. 1, 2 E. Weigand discusses the date 
of the Peregrinatio Aetheriae (the pilgrimage was made in 395), and 


P. Garabed Der Sahaghian prints an Armenian document on the genealogy 
of Basil I. 


Mr. C. D. Cobham, the leading authority on the medieval history of 
Cyprus, has published a valuable summary of Gedeén’s T[arprapyexot 
Iivaxes (The Patriarchs of Constantinople. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1911). Mr. Cobham disclaims original research, but has printed 
from the Greek writer chronological and alphabetical lists of the patriarchs, 
with a prefatory note, to which the Rev. Adrian Fortescue and the Rev. 
H. T. F. Duckworth have added two brief essays on the patriarchate. 
The violent deaths of many patriarchs, their constant resignations and 
reappointments, the connexion of their office with the secular importance 
of Constantinople, the date and meaning of their present epithet of 
“(cumenical ’, their gain of power by the Turkish conquest and their 
loss of it by the secession of the Russian church, by the creation of an 
autocephalous establishment in the kingdom of Greece, and by the erection 
of the Bulgarian exarchate—are all emphasized. One or two small errors 
merit correction. Greek books frequently distinguish ‘ homonymous 
Patriarchs by numbers’ (p. 10); the church of Trnovo was not ‘ Rou- 
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manian’ but Bulgarian, nor did it continue to be independent ‘to the 
time of the capture of Constantinople’, but only till 1394 (pp. 32, 65) ; 
the cession of the Ionian Isles was not in 1866 but in 1864 (p. 33); and 
Ipek is the usual form of ‘ Pekion’ (p. 65). W. M. 


Les Chrétientés Celtiques, by Dom Louis Gougaud (Paris: Lecoffre, 1911), 
is a summary of facts well worthy of a place in the same series with Dom 
Leclercq’s L’ Afrique Chrétienne. The author’s wide knowledge, which is 
shown in an admirable bibliography, raises the work above the level of 
a compilation. He is cautious, and inspired rather by the spirit of Dottin 
than of Sir John Rhys. It is significant of his temper that Glastonbury is 
unmentioned in his pages; but if we admire the absence of credulity, we 
regret that his sense of probability has led him to suppress much of the 
grotesque side of Old Celtic life and belief. This deprives his picture of some 
ofits value; but itis rarely that we miss actual facts of history. He ought, 
however, to have told us of those three Irish pilgrims who reached Cornwall 
in 891, after a seven days’ voyage without oar or sail. There is no reason 
to suppose that this suicidal impulse was a solitary case, and it casts a light 
upon the Celtic type of Christianity. The same tendency has been found 
by others in the sudden death of Ethne and Fedelm immediately after 
their baptism, an incident which Dom Gougaud relates without comment. 
Perhaps it would not be unfair to suspect a little partiality, especially 
as our author is rather too fond of winning easy and superfluous victories 
over protestant controversial statements. But if he sometimes sees only 
the better side, he is very independent in his criticisms. Legends of saints 
receive no mercy, the traditions of Armagh are decisively rejected, and 
he is disposed to regard the bull Laudabiliter as authentic. The chapters 
on Brittany and on Irish art and scholarship are perhaps the most interest- 
ing, but the whole work is excellent, and well proportioned, though some- 
thing more should have been said at the end about the disappearance 
of the Culdees. The printing is remarkably accurate, and the whole is 
worthy of Benedictine scholarship. E. W. W. 


A thesis by Dr. Otto Goldhardt on Die Gerichtsbarkeit in den Dérfern 
des mittelalterlichen Hennegaus, published in the Leipziger historische Abhand- 
lungen (1910), will be found full of suggestion to the English student 
of manorial and leet jurisdiction. The local seignorial courts of Hainault 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries covered the whole ground of the 
later ‘low’, ‘ middle’, and ‘ high’ justice. The Grundgericht or manorial 
court had the same competence as the basse justice of the seventeenth 
century, with the addition of a small jurisdiction de catallis which passed 
later into the domain of ‘ middle justice’; whilst the Mittelgericht of the 
seventeenth century corresponded to the Dorfgericht of the thirteenth 
without the fines for bloodshed. Where, then, resided the high justice 
of the earlier period ? According to Dr. Goldhardt this also fell to the 
Meyer and Schéffen of the Dorfgericht as far as process was concerned, 
the execution only being reserved to the Vogt of the Graf, to whom also 
there was an appeal in case of default. Dr. Goldhardt shows that the 
allgemeine Dinge held thrice yearly by the Vogt were not in the twelfth 
century of greater but rather of lesser competence than the Dorfgericht, 
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and he argues against the assumption that this restricted jurisdiction was 
a mere remnant of the Vogt’s earlier powers. In a final section of much 
interest the origin of the Dorfgericht as an immunity jurisdiction is discussed, 
and its connexion with the development of the status of the freeman into 
that of the miles is elucidated. G. U. 


The pupils of Professor Hampe are at present usefully employed in 
sifting the materials for the history of the last Hohenstaufen and their 
adherents. Like Dr. Stieve, the biographer of Ezzelin da Romano, Miss 
Zippora Schiffer in Markgraf Hubert Pallavicini (Leipzig : Quelle & Mayer, 
1910), and Dr. Oskar Canz in Philipp Fontana, Erzbischof von Ravenna 
(Leipzig: Quelle & Mayer, 1910), have taken north Italy for their special 
field. Their researches are supplementary to those of their fellow student, 
and are presented in a similar form. They have no new materials to present, 
but they have made an exhaustive survey of the printed sources; both 
might have studied with advantage the literary style of their distinguished 
master. In these essays there is a lamentable want of perspective. 
Dr. Canz, moreover, has neglected the elementary duty of giving the dates 
which are essential to an intelligent study of his narrative. On the other 
hand, each has at least one idea of interest. Miss Schiffer has turned to 
good account some hints of Schiitter (Der Apenninenpass des Monte 
Bardone und die deutschen Kaiser [1901]}) on the strategic importance of 
the various posts occupied by Pallavicini in his character of an imperial 
lieutenant. Dr. Canz remarks that Fontana, who was employed by the 
church to check the spread of despotism, was himself the stuff of which 
despots were made: the egotism of the tyrant was to be found among 
Guelfs no less than Ghibellines; it was the spirit of the age, not of one 
particular class or party. Miss Schiffer is the more fortunate in her hero. 
Pallavicini was no genius; and, owing to the paucity of details about 
his private life, his personality is something of an enigma. He exemplified 
in a remarkable fashion the dictum of Thucydides that it is commonly the 
plain man who goes furthest in times of revolution. Pallavicini habitually 
pursued a policy of short views and sharp measures; and by doing so he 
earned the glory of outwitting Ezzelin, who was infinitely his superior in fore- 
sight and finesse. Ezzelin apparently supposed that his rival would never be 
so foolish as to help the church in the reduction of a fellow tyrant. Pallavicini 
committed the folly and reaped a passing success at the cost of ultimate ruin. 
But he outlived Ezzelin, and came nearer to establishing a solid principality. 
Had both men committed a fundamental miscalculation in ranging them- 
selves on the side of the empire? We are naturally inclined to think so. But 
the life of Philip of Fontana suggests a different conclusion. Philip was 
for some years (1250-8) the right-hand man of the papacy in north Italy, 
as important among the Guelfs as were Ezzelin and Hubert Pallavicini 
among the Ghibellines. But Philip never received an adequate reward 
for his services. After the death of Alexander IV he found himself relegated 
to the background, lost all influence with the curia, and was not even 
allowed to extend his power in the Romagna. The most controversial 
matter in either essay is Miss Schiffer’s defence of the charters, in favour 
of Hubert Pallavicini, which bear the names of Frederick II and Conrad. 
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Their authenticity has been impugned by no less a critic than Ficker. 
Miss Schiffer deals with the question far too lightly, not touching on 
the form of these documents but contenting herself with the proof that 
the tenor of the charters is consistent with the general lines of Hohenstaufen 
policy. H. W. C. D. 


In Acta Imperii, Angliae et Franciae ab A. 1267 ad A. 1313, Doku- 
mente vornehmlich zur Geschichte der auswartigen Beziehungen Deutschlands 
(Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911), Dr. Fritz Kern has produced a collection of docu- 
ments illustrative of international relations in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, but limiting himself to the period from the downfall of the 
Hohenstaufen to the death of Henry VII. In spite of the material brought 
together by Dr. H. Finke in his Acta Aragonensia, the subject is one which 
has hitherto received very meagre consideration, and the materials con- 
tained in printed collections are imperfect. His task, therefore, involved 
a prolonged search in the archives of Germany, France, England, and 
Italy. As a result we have an invaluable collection of over three hundred 
documents. Many of them are of course slight in themselves, and consist 
of little more than formal instructions and commissions to envoys. But 
the collection as a whole is one of wide interest, by no means confined 
to diplomacy, but throwing light on German constitutional history and 
on social and economic questions. Numerous documents are derived from 
the volumes of Ancient Correspondence in the Record Office, and it is a 
matter of just reproach that so rich a source has been so little explored by 
English scholars. Pauli and Stubbs have sketched the diplomatic relations 
of England and Germany during the reign of Edward I, but their complete 
history has still to be studied in the light of the documents here brought 
together. Another topic of special interest to English students is afforded 
by the war of 1294 to 1297; there are many documents bearing on the 
relations of England and the Low Countries during these years, and 
on the course of the negotiations with France. Not the least interesting 
of the letters from English sources are the reports from the king’s agents 
and representatives in Italy on events in that country (nos. 2, 48, 52; 
the first of these, on 10 August 1273, mentions that Edward had sent for 
Francesco Accursi ‘ meliore legista de mundo ’ to assist him in his negotia- 
tions with the French king). The documents from French sources are of 
special interest for the relations of France and Germany with the border- 
lands of Lorraine and Burgundy. The English and French interest 
decreases in the latter part of the collection, when we come to a large 
number of papers relating to the expedition of Henry VII to Italy in 
1310-13. The history of these years is further illustrated by four Italian 
chronicles, which Dr. Kern prints in the third section of his volume. 
These are a Pisan chronicle of contemporary date from the archives at 
Lucca, which the editor describes as ‘ an historical source of high rank’, with 
a conclusion of Luccan origin in a hand of the sixteenth century ; a longer 
“Chronicon Parmense ’, the greater part of which belongs to 1312-13 ; and 
a very brief fragment of a Siena chronicle. The whole volume is excellently 
edited, with a full chronological table of its contents, a copious index of 
persons and places, and a list of noteworthy expressions. C. L. K. 
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In Four Thirteenth Century Law Tracts (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1910) Mr. George E. Woodbine gives a critical text of four law- 
tracts which from internal evidence appear to have been composed between 
1267 and 1307 ; the latest of them is probably not of much later date than 
the Second Statute of Westminster (1285). They are here printed in 
chronological order under the titles Fet Asaver, Iudicium Essoniorum, 
Modus Componendi Brevia, Exceptiones ad Cassandum Brevia. A part 
of Fet Asaver was printed at the end of the first (1647) and second (1685) 
editions of Fleta; but the remaining three treatises have hitherto been 
known only to the students of manuscripts. All four are severely technical 
in matter and treatment. They deal with points of procedure—with 
writs, essoins, and exceptions. They give little information that is new, 
and are valuable chiefly as samples of the textbooks which were 
fashionable among lawyers of the early fourteenth century. Fet Asaver 
and the Exceptiones are written in Norman French, the other two in 
Latin. In an excellent introduction Mr. Woodbine establishes from 
internal evidence the approximate dates of the four, and proves that the 
tract Exceptiones is merely the second part of Modus Componendi Brevia, 
though written in a different language. He argues with much plausibility 
that we owe Fet Asaver and Iudicium Essoniorum to the industry of 
Ralph Hengham. The proof rests chiefly on a comparison of Hengham’s 
Magna Summa with these tracts ; but in the case of Fet Asaver the attribu- 
tion is confirmed by the authority of two manuscripts; and Tanner 
mentions a manuscript in which Hengham is named as the author of 
Tudicium Essoniorum. Mr. Woodbine’s work is marred, both in the 
introduction and in the text of the treatises, by a number of slight but 
irritating misprints. Deullo (p. 117) should be duello; carcuata (p. 120) 
should be carucata. Illwis (p. 125) is a misprint for illius; siesina (p. 133) 
for seisina; distinguenden (p. 135) for distinguendum; iudico (p. 143) for 
iudicio; dominco (p. 152) for dominico. H. W. C. D. 


In the Calendar of the Fine Rolls, vol. i, Edward I, 1272-1307 (H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1911), the deputy keeper continues, after a long interval, 
the work begun by the Record Commission, when it published in 1835-6 
the Fine Rolls of John and excerpts from the Fine Rolls of Henry III. 
As is natural, this new undertaking assumes the form of a calendar in 
English, and the inclusion of all the Fine Rolls of Edward I in a single 
volume suggests that this new series will not be a very long one. Of the 
execution of this calendar it is superfluous to speak. The tradition of how 
such work is to be done is fortunately becoming well established in the Record 
Office, and Mr. Bland, the compiler, has produced a calendar well worthy of 
the company of its predecessors. The index represents a higher standard 
than that set in some of the earlier volumes. The identification of place- 
names has been successful, Welsh names in particular presenting few 
terrors to Mr. Bland, who is responsible for index as well as text. Perhaps 
one’s only complaint of the index is some deficiency in it as regards subjects. 
Some institutions and officers, for example chancery and chancellor, 
exchequer and treasurer, are duly indexed, and there is a useful list of abbeys 
and castles named in the text. Yet other branches of the administration 
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and their official chiefs are entirely ignored. For example, there are no 
index references to the wardrobe, the great wardrobe, or the prince of 
Wales’s wardrobe. Neither is there any collective reference to the officers 
at the head of these institutions, though those functionaries mentioned in 
the text generally have their offices recorded under their names in the 
index It is worth noting, however, that Roger de Insula is called ‘ keeper 
of the wardrobe’ on p. 652. He was, as the text records on p. 373, ‘ keeper 
of the great wardrobe.’ Similarly, the king’s lay officers are not collected 
in the index under their titles, as for example, the steward. Had the 
‘king’s stewards’ been put together under that head in the index, the 
interesting fact would have been brought out that more than one officer 
seems to have held this title at the same time. Of these, Thomas de Nor- 
manville is definitely called ‘ steward of the king’s castles and demesnes 
beyond Trent’ and Richard of Holebrok had his sphere limited to the 
midlands, though both are often simply described as the ‘ king’s steward ’. 
Ralph Sandwich, however, who is indexed as ‘steward of the king’s 
demesnes’, is, in more than sixty cases, described simply as the ‘ king’s 
steward ’, and in one case (p. 64) as ‘ keeper of the king’s demesnes ’, but 
never, so far as [ can discover within the limits of this volume, as ‘ steward 
of the king’s demesnes ’. i. ¥. T. 


Dr. David Schaff has completed the History of the Christian Church by his 
father, the late Dr. Philip Schaff, by a volume (v, pt. 2) on The Middle Ages 
from Boniface VIII, 1294, to the Protestant Reformation, 1517 (New York : 
Scribner, 1910). The book is the fruit of wide reading over a somewhat 
lengthy period, and is apparently founded upon lectures to theological 
students. If the reading and citation would seem sometimes a little 
indiscriminate and the passing and less conscious judgements occasionally 
naive, Dr. Schaff is always learned, cautious, and scrupulously con- 
scientious, while his more deliberate and reasoned judgements are measured 
and thoughtful. Dr. Schaff has neglected little that he should have seen, 
but in one of the English chapters one finds Gascoigne cited through 
Mr. Gairdner; and surely the executions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in England were, with a very small number of exceptions 
between the years 1401 and 1414, carried out, not under the famous 
statute de haeretico comburendo of the former year, but under the less 
well-known one of the latter. Dr. Schaff has not chosen his portrait of 
Wycliffe happily, nor would many modern writers perhaps agree with him 
when he contrasts Luther with Wycliffe as being ‘ fully a man of the new 
age’, but Luther falls beyond the scope of the book. Of some of the 
side issues of his subject Dr. Schaff seems to have made a special study, 
as, for instance, of magic and witchcraft, and this in a number of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century writers as well as in the more modern. 
Nor has he neglected the montes pietatis, that most interesting form of 
fifteenth-century charity. Probably the use of the phrase ‘ medieval age’ 
in the preface is a slip, as may be also that of ‘ archdeanery of Canterbury ’ 
on p. 311, but they should be corrected in later editions. A. M. C. 


The Registrum Iohannis de Trillek (London: Canterbury and York 
Society, 1911) is full of interest. Trillek’s episcopate, 1343 to 1360, coin- 
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cided with some of the most memorable years of Edward III’s reign, and 
such events as the Black Death and the French campaigns are duly reflected 
in the pages of his register. Even more illuminating, however, than these 
local illustrations of national crises is the plain record of Trillek’s diocesan 
work. His ecclesiastical career had begun at a very early age, thanks to 
the good offices of his uncle, Adam of Orlton, to whom he continued to act 
as secretary and chaplain even after he had received the cure of souls. How- 
ever, the man who had owed his promotion to nepotism and been guilty of 
pluralism and non-residence became an excellent and hardworking bishop, 
who could rarely be persuaded to leave his diocese or take any share 
in external affairs. His register, accordingly, as the record of twenty years’ 
labour, is a valuable illustration of the characteristics of the church of his 
day, quite apart from its strong local interest. There are few aspects 
of episcopal difficulties of which examples cannot be found in its entries. 
Many of these, such as the diminution in the numbers of the clergy 
after the plague, the contest between lay and spiritual courts both as 
to ecclesiastical causes and ecclesiastical persons, the visitation of monas- 
teries, assaults on clerks and frays in churches, are brought out in the 
admirable introduction. In connexion with the benefit of clergy, two 
entries call for special attention. The first (p. 56) concerns a certain John 
Pyrie, who ‘tunc infans sive infancie proximus’ had received the 
first tonsure as a boy at school at Gloucester, though ‘ quod faciebat 
penitus ignorabat’. The other (p. 181) relates how William Corbet broke 
into the bishop’s prison at Hereford, abstracted both the keys and the 
jailer, and threw the latter into the town prison. This seems to suggest 
that there was some ground for the assertion which enemies to clerical 
privilege liked to make, that a bishop’s prison was not always a safe place 
of keeping. The editor, in referring to the foundation of Flanesford priory 
in 1346, remarks that this event was ‘ the more notable because the flow 
of benefactions to the monastic orders had perceptibly decreased, though 
only the beginnings of the decay of the system were visible’. Flanesford, 
however, a house of Austin canons, was the type of foundation which 
bridged the gulf between clerk and monk. Active monasticism of this kind 
was still very much alive, though contemplative monasticism of the 
Benedictine or Cistercian type was no longer so popular. Another 
illustration of this is given by the constant references in the register to 
the work of the Dominicans. x. 2. 


Herr Emil Géller has completed his study of the papal penitentiary 
to the date of its reformation (Die Piipstliche Pénitentiarie, ii, 1, 2. 
Rome: Loescher, 1911), the first part of which has already been noticed 
in this Review (xxiii. 554). The present section includes the period from 
Eugenius IV to Pius V, by whom the bulk of the business as regards 
the issuing of letters was transferred to the papal chancery. The scheme 
of this volume is substantially that of the preceding. The section dealing 
with materials naturally drops out, as the same sources are used for both 
volumes, and a section is devoted to that favourite battle-ground of 
theologians, the ‘ taxes’ of the penitentiary. Herr Gdller has no difficulty 
in showing that the old charge of simony is untenable, unless the English 
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law-courts can rightfully be accused of ‘ selling justice ’, as the payments 
are simply the fees for the issue of the necessary letters. This, however, 
was a point on which no serious historian could be in doubt. The special 
mention in these lists of Hibernici as the typical examples of poor pilgrims 
entitled to lower fees is interesting, but hardly unexpected. It is amusing 
to find that the proposal to print the tariff was opposed at quite an early 
date on the ground of the handle it might give to the attacks of heretics. 
As before, the book concludes with a section on the bull In Coena Domini, 
which often included the names of quite undistinguished persons. Thus 
in 1466 we find Henry Crichton, the deposed abbot of Paisley, excommuni- 
cated by name for endeavouring to regain possession of his monastery 
by force of arms. As to the history of the staff and practice of the depart- 
ment, it is the usual tale of increasing centralization and of unavailing 
attempts at reform, blocked, until the great change introduced by Pius V, 
by the purchase of offices—which that pope abolished. There are a number 
of corrections of the previous volume, the most important of which is 
the statement that the register of the penitentiary was not, as had been 
supposed, carried off by Napoleon, but is in perfect preservation at Rome. 
Herr Géller has also supplied the much-needed index, but this is somewhat 
disappointing, as it does not refer to the illustrative documents in either 
volume, and even as applied to the text is only concerned with persons 
and places and is not absolutely perfect. C. J. 


In a couple of articles, reprinted from the Revue de Hongrie under the 
title of Le traité de paix de Szeged avec les Turcs (1444), Professor D. 
Angyal seeks to fix the date of that treaty between 26 July and 1 August, 
and ascribes its denunciation, so terribly avenged at Varna, to the conflict 
of rival Polish parties around the young king Wladislas I. W. M. 


The third volume of the Registres du Conseil de Genéve (Geneva: 
Kiindig, 1911), an important collection of documents, the former volumes 
of which (published respectively in 1900 and 1906) have been already 
noticed in these pages (xix. 399, and xxii. 791), give the text (in Latin, 
of course) of the registers of the Conseil of the city of Geneva for the 
period running from 1477 to 1487, but the year 1478 in these registers is 
imperfect and 1479 is entirely wanting. This period was of considerable 
importance for the little city on the Rhone, still in the hands of the house 
of Savoy. Several texts refer to the financial embarrassments caused by 
the fine imposed on the city by the Swiss after their victories over the duke 
of Burgundy, whose ally was Savoy. Later on, in 1477, the bishop himself, 
with the consent of the citizens, concluded with Berne and Fribourg, for 
the space of his life, a treaty of alliance, the first link in the long series 
which was much later, in 1815, to lead to the entrance of Geneva into the 
Swiss confederation. Still later, internal struggles resulted in the great 
increase of the episcopal authority in the city. It is hard nowadays to 
think of Geneva as Savoyard and non-Calvinist, but this well-edited 
volume depicts in a lively fashion what were nearly the last phases of the 
Savoyard dominion in Geneva. A very full and clearly arranged index 
of 100 pages closes this volume, the publication of which does great honour 
to the Société d’Histoire et d’ Archéologie de Genéve. W. A. B.C. 
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Five English Consorts of Foreign Princes, by Miss Ida Woodward 
(London: Methuen, 1911), is a collection of biographical sketches dealing 
with the following ladies: Mary and Margaret Tudor, queens of France 
and Scotland respectively, Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, Mary Stuart, 
princess of Orange, and Henrietta, duchess of Orleans. A certain amount 
of popular historical exposition is attempted in the way of describing the 
political conditions of the countries with which they became connected 
by marriage. C. E. M. 


In Early Spanish Voyages to the Strait of Magellan (London: Hakluyt 
Society, 1911) Sir Clements Markham has published slightly abridged 
translations of the accounts of several expeditions to those parts. The 
voyage of Sayavedra from Mexico to ‘ Maluco’ (pp. 109-32) has no con- 
nexion whatever with the strait, but was evidently included on account 
of the light it throws on Loaysa’s expedition. The translations are free, 
but in consequence read well. The maps and index are also good. It 
is a pity, however, that no indication is given, even in a note, of the 
whereabouts of the originals. Who, for instance, would ever surmise that 
the ‘ Description of the Strait of Magellan by the Pilot Martin de Uriarte’ 
(pp. 90-101) is an excerpt from Fernando de la Torre’s ‘ Derrotero’ in 
Navarrete’s Coleccidén, v. 259-68 ? Similarly, though pp. 111 to 168 have 
been translated from volume v of the Colecciin de Documentos inéditos 
relativos al Descubrimiento etc. de las antiguas Posesiones espaiiolas, this 
is nowhere stated. One or two slips may be pointed out: ‘God was 
served ’ (pp. 215 and 216) is a clumsy rendering of the original, as is also 
“he had awoken’ (p. 223). Before writing the note on Gomez (p. 13) the 
editor would have done well to consult Medina’s little book on that 
navigator. V. 


The Rationale of Ceremonial, 1540-3, with Notes and Appendices, and an 
Essay on the Regulation of Ceremonial during the reign of King Henry VIII, 
by Mr. Cyril S. Cobb (London: Longmans, 1910), is a careful edition 
of the Lambeth MS. of The Book of Ceremonies or Rationale as it has 
become the custom to call it. The British Museum MS. (edited both by 
Strype and Collier) has been collated, and the results suggested by a com- 
parison of the two manuscripts is given (p. lxv ff.). Careful and full 
notes—with much information upon liturgic and ritual matters—are 
added. Sufficient study has not hitherto been given generally to the 
ecclesiastical documents of the reign of Henry VIII, but they throw great 
light upon the tendencies and purposes of the day. A discussion of the 
date of composition will be found on p. lin.; 1538 and 1547 are clearly 
inferior and superior limits; Mr. Cobb rejects Mr. Brightman’s late date 
(1545-7) in favour of Mr. Dixon’s earlier (and much more probable) date 
of 1540. While the work itself and the notes are of the greatest value, 
some of the generalizations in the introduction are less convincing. That 
the English reformation was throughout ‘ national’ while the German was 
* individual’ cannot be affirmed without large reservations. The centum 
gravamina of Germany—with their long preparatory history, and their con- 
nexion with Maximilian’s plan of a German national church—can hardly 
be called essentially ‘individual’. Even Luther’s primary works, if on 
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one side they insist upon individual freedom, on the other side show 
strong national feeling. Nor is it quite correct to describe the foreign 
reformers as primarily concerned with doctrine, while the English were 
mainly ecclesiastical and constitutional. Nor can we agree (p. xix) that 
in England, under Henry VIII, ‘ there was no great social upheaval pending 
as in Germany, and no temptation to use religious reform as a lever to 
promote a social revolution’. It is very easy to formulate generalizations 
and stretch them too far; the interests of history are served far better by 
the patient presentment of contemporary evidence and the accurate study 
of details which we have in the rest of the book. There is a useful index, 
but two references, ‘ reception of the Eucharist once frequent, 42’, and 
‘reconciling churches and yards, 5’, have got mingled. The book is a 
sound contribution to the excellent work of the Alcuin Society, and we note 
that the author derived much help from the late Bishop Collins, whose 
loss is in this field peculiarly great. J. P. W. 


Social France in the Seventeenth Century, by Miss Cécile Hugon (London : 
Methuen, 1911), purports ‘ to represent the general aspect of the century 
in a few rough strokes’. It is a collection of essays upon a variety of 
desultory topics, ranging from ‘ Housekeeping’ to ‘ Culture’, in which the 
mémoires of the period have been extensively utilized. Miss Hugon writes 
well and maintains interest, but she does not attempt to add to knowledge, 
and her style is at times open to criticism. W. 


Dr. H. G. de Boer’s pamphlet on De Armada van 1639 (Groningen : 
Noordhoff, 1911) puts this expedition for the first time in a proper light 
as in most respects a worthy rival of the famous one of 1588. Although 
it contained only about half the number of ships, its strength, due to its 
greater units, was even more formidable according to the progress of naval 
warfare (cp. p. 22 with Froude, xii. 377 ff.), and besides transporting troops 
to the Dutch theatre of war, its aim was no less to fight at sea any enemy 
that might encounter it (pp. 26, 36-42). Asin 1588 England, so now Holland 
alone of all protestant powers had to stand the whole attack, and that 
under the greatest difficulties. Tromp had to organize his fleet almost 
in the face of the Spaniards, and his command was hampered by the 
jealousy of Witte de Witt. The French navy, under the valiant bishop of 
Bordeaux, was stationed far away in the Atlantic. And the attitude of 
England was worse than the inactivity with which Elizabeth had reproached 
the States. The helplessness of Charles I just before the rebellion is here 
illustrated from a specially deplorable side. The dignity of this nation was 
as much impaired by the impudent higgling of his government when asked 
to grant protection and ammunition to the enemy of the protestant cause 
as by the inability of the navy and the Cinque Ports (p. 51) to keep up the 
declared neutrality of the Downs, where the Spanish admiral De Oquendo 
was at last defeated by Tromp. Dr. de Boer’s pamphlet is adorned with 
some contemporary prints reproduced from Muller’s Gouden Eeuw. There 
are not a few misprints in the quotations from English and Spanish sources. 
In the complicated chronological statements of the author it is well to note 
that ‘ Augustus’, on p. 29, |. 10 from bottom, must be a mistake for 
“September ’. C. B. 
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The financial organization of the clergy of France and the amount of 
their contribution in the time of Louis XIV are the objects of two learned 
and exhaustive monographs of M. Albert Cans (L’Organisation financiére 
du Clergé de France & V époque de Lowis XIV and La Contribution du Clergé 
de France «VU Impét pendant la seconde moitié du régne de Louis XIV, 1689- 
1715. Paris: Picard, 1910). To both volumes the author has prefixed a 
careful and accurate account of his sources; and in the text references are 
given to the original documents. M. Cans shows both a wide knowledge of 
the literature of his subject and, what is more valuable, a power of criticizing 
and handling it. His account of ecclesiastical immunity is lucid, and 
his description of the central power in the organization of the clergy is 
excellent. In the technical chapters dealing with the subsidies furnished 
to Louis XIV, their distribution among the different dioceses, and their 
incidence, the author never loses sight of principles in his analysis of details. 
It is obvious that the centralizing policy of the monarchy was severely felt 
by the clergy, and all attempts at independence, even by such a prelate 
as Nicolas Pavillon of Alet, were crushed out. In the second book named 
M. Cans deals with the amounts paid for the war of the League of Augsburg 
and the war of the Spanish Succession. He gives some startling totals. 
Between 1690 and 1715 the total sum was no less than 143,500,000 livres, and 
even the thirty years preceding 1690 yield a fairly large amount. From 1660 
to 1690 the author calculates that the clergy paid 11 per cent. of theirrevenue 
in taxation, and that from 1690 to 1715 it was increased to 58 per cent. 
M. Cans unravels the tangled detail with great adroitness. R. H. M. 


The second volume of the Briefwisseling tusschen de Gebroeders van der 
Goes (1659-73), edited by C. J. Gonnet in the Werken witgegeven door het 
Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht (Derde Serie, No. 11. Am- 
sterdam: Miiller, 1909), contains a genealogy of the family and an index 
of names and places to the whole edition ; the rest of the editorial work 
is limited to short paragraphs at the head of each letter, a few brief notes, 
and the short biographical introduction published with the first volume 
in 1899. The well-known importance of letter-writing as a supplement 
to the news press in the infancy of journalism gives to the private corre- 
spondences of the time almost, and in a sense even more than, the interest 
of a public periodical. And the person and residence of the two brothers 
Van der Goes, Adriaen the barrister at the supreme court of Holland and 
Willem the honoured exile at Vienna, seem to guarantee the value of the 
information with which they used to supply each other twice a month 
for about six years (Willem does not come in as a regular correspondent 
until 1667), while the fact that they were Roman catholics helped to 
increase the breadth and impartiality of their insight into international 
politics. On the relations of England to the continent, and particularly to 
the two countries which the brothers inhabited, many useful sidelights are 
thrown. It was in the retinue of the Archduchess Claudia Felicitas, 
proposed as bride to the duke of York, that Willem hoped to re-establish 
himself in Holland, and at last he was legally pardoned through the 
mediation of the prince of Orange for the manslaughter he had committed 
in a duel twenty years before. C. B. 
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Mr. G. B. Tatham, in his essay Dr. John Walker and the Sufferings 
of the Clergy (Cambridge: University Press, 1911), gives an excellent 
appreciation of the value of Walker’s work, and has appended a calendar 
of the Walker MSS. which shows how he collected his materials, and 
will be of great service if a critical edition of it should ever be under- 
taken. He lays due stress on the controversial character of the book. 
Begun as a reply to Calamy’s Abridgment, which was first published in 
1702, and, after long preparation and various delays, produced hurriedly 
in 1714, the year after the appearance of the second edition of the 
Abridgment, it answered a challenge: the nonconformists complained 
of harsh treatment, and specially of the ejection of 2,000 nonconform- 
ing ministers in 1662; Walker replied by exhibiting in his part i the ruin 
which in the day of their power they had brought upon the church as 
an institution, and in his part ii by recording the sufferings they had 
inflicted on a large number of individuals among the loyal clergy, as a proof 
that, if all was known, the sequestered clergy would be found far to exceed 
in number those ejected on St. Bartholomew’s day. While the first part 
is superseded by the works of more modern historians, with greater 
facilities for gaining information, a less ponderous style, and more idea of 
narrative arrangement, it treats some matters, in later times generally 
passed lightly by, with a vigour and copiousness that give them their 
proper weight, and it lacks neither picturesqueness nor force of 
expression. The progress of the author’s undertaking, the difficulties he 
encountered, and the character of each class of his authorities, whether 
printed or in manuscript, are fully described, and a chapter is devoted to 
the contemporary criticism evoked by his book. As regards the use which 
Walker made of such authorities as he had, Mr. Tatham finds that he 
is generally accurate, and that he cannot fairly be accused of wilful suppres- 
sion—indeed, he more than once notes facts or reports which teli against 
his contention—but that his printed authorities were too exclusively 
taken from those on the royalist side, and that his party bias led him to 
accept their statements too unreservedly. He understood the value of 
original documents, but for them he was often forced to rely on extracts 
and copies, and though he warns his readers when he is doubtful as to 
their trustworthiness, he did not compare them with their originals, 
either from inability to do so or from the haste with which his book was 
at last produced. The biographical notices in part ii were chiefly derived 
from letters from the families of the sequestered clergy or from their 
successors in office, a matter which receives illustration from Mr. Tatham’s 
calendar. Walker acknowledges the unsatisfactory nature of such evidence, 
and having done so, uses it without reserve, unless there was special reason 
to the contrary. Many of these letters came in answer to requests published 
through the archdeacons ; from some dioceses they came in plenty, from 
others, where there is reason to believe that the sequestrations were as many, 
he received few. In all, however, he notices, we are told, about 2,300 
parochial sequestrations. Mr. Tatham observes that there are ‘singularly 
few cases’ about which he has been found to have been mistaken; and he 
calculates that if the additions made by documents to which he had not 
access are taken into consideration, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
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parochial sequestrations amounted roughly to 3,500. His scholarly 
treatise shows that in spite of the effects which Walker’s partisanship 
had upon his work, he deserves more honour than has generally been 
accorded to him. W. H. 


Mr. A. C. A. Brett’s Charles II and his Court (London: Methuen, 1910) 
is based upon wide reading, and the writer has consulted the important 
authorities. There are, however, some strange omissions. Thus he does 
not include Ranke’s History of England, nor W. P. Christie’s Life of 
Shaftesbury ; and he often omits to give the dates of publication of the 
editions he uses; the indexes, however, are excellent, and there are 
valuable illustrations. In the account of the life of Charles II at Jersey 
the writer might have used with advantage the article written by Lord 
Acton on the secret history of this reign. The chapter on the second 
exile, 1651-60, and that on London are well done. On the court Mr. Brett 
has only a chapter, and for this we are not altogether sorry. 

R. H. M. 


The aim of Dr. E. Kimball in The Public Life of Joseph Dudley 
(New York: Longmans, 1911) is to examine the Stuart colonial policy, 
and to set forth the practical political problems connected with its 
application. He makes careful use of the authorities, and it is not his 
fault that the subject of Dudley’s career has been dealt with in some 
of the most impressive pages of Hutchinson’s history. Mr. Kimball’s 
treatment, however, of the subject is on a more elaborate scale, of special 
excellence being his use of the ‘ Dudley Records ’ in the chapter on Dudley’s 
presidency of the Massachusetts council. The volume is distinguished 
by extreme fairness and impartiality; indeed, the action of the home 
government in appointing as governor of Massachusetts a strong partisan, 
who was very unpopular with the body of the people, is treated with more 
favour than perhaps it deserves. It seems an exaggeration to say that 
Bellomont ‘ died, worn out by disappointment and mortification, conscious 
of failure in America’; and though he complained of lack of support 
from England, the trouble, in great measure, arose from the delay in 
receiving replies to his dispatches. It is strange to compare Bellomont 
with Phips, and to say that their characters were not such as to promise 
success. This addition to the Harvard Historical Series is perhaps of less 
permanent importance than were some of its predecessors. Still, it is an 
excellent monograph on a subject of interest to all students of British 
colonial policy. H. E. E. 


The Biography of Thomas Deacon the Manchester Non-juror, by 
Mr. Henry Broxap (Manchester: University Press, 1911), forms an 
appropriate subject for a volume in the Historical Series published by 
the university of Manchester. Deacon (1697-1753) was a bishop, not 
only of the non-jurors, but of that sect within a sect which insisted on 
the restoration of the ‘ usages’ of the primitive church, and called itself 
‘The Orthodox British Catholic Church’. Nevertheless, he practised the 
medical profession in Manchester, and the chief interest of this book, 
apart from such light as it throws on the history of the non-jurors, 
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consists in the account of Jacobite circles there towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The failure of the rebellion of 1745 (in which 
‘Dr.’ Deacon lost three of his sons) was a great blow to that world, 
but it will surprise many people to learn that as late as 1804 there was 
still a non-juring congregation in Manchester. What is known about 
Deacon really comes to very little, but the book has been carefully compiled. 
A good deal of the background is provided by the Remains of John Byrom, 
published by the Chetham Society. G. MeN. R. 


Miss Mary Maxweil Moffat’s wide reading, as evidenced by her useful 
bibliography, entitles her Maria Theresa (London: Methuen, 1911) to 
a high place among popular biographies. The numerous memoirs and 
collections of letters that have been at her service have enabled her to 
write a very full personal study without being drawn into the larger 
problems of Austrian or European history. Miss Moffat’s style is not 
distinguished, but, with the help of some excellent illustrations, she has 
written a readable book containing a mass of information, previously not 
easily available to the English reader. G. B. H. 


In consequence of Mr. Grant’s appointment as professor of colonial 
history at the Queen’s University, Kingston, the fourth volume of the 
Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial Series (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1911), which includes the years 1745-66, has been 
edited by Mr. J. Munro alone. It shows every appearance of the same 
care and thoroughness as the earlier volumes. The entries differ little 
in character from those in the preceding volume. There is a full introduc- 
tion with a lucid analysis of the principal contents. A small improvement 
has been made by giving references in the index to pages instead of the 
number of the entry. The references in the introduction are generally 
made to the numbers, and not to pages. It would have been, therefore, 
a further convenience if the number of the entries had been repeated at 
the top of the page, e.g. no. 525 extends from p. 580 to p. 609; a long 
entry of this kind makes the entries on either side of it difficult to find 
quickly. H. L. 


A missing link in the complete history of the American revolution is 
supplied by Dr. F. Edler, who, in The Dutch Republic and the American 
Revolution (Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political 
Science, xxix. 2), traces the successive steps by which the United Provinces, 
from a position of friendly neutrality towards the Americans, were drawn 
into active participation in the war with Great Britain. Excellent use has 
been made of the diplomatic correspondence mainly contained in the Sparks 
and Bancroft MSS. The monograph is written with a strong bias against 
Great Britain ; but this by no means detracts from its value. H. E. E. 


Mr. Arthur Hassall’s Life of Napoleon (London: Methuen, 1911) 
summarizes in some three hundred pages the additions that recent research 
has made to the conventional picture of Napoleon. Although the necessity 
of yet one more volume on this subject is questionable at first sight, the 
utility of Mr. Hassall’s handsome and well-illustrated book impresses itself 
on the reader. His style is plain and direct. A sound bibliography, 
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accompanied by genealogical trees and lists of dates, will be helpful to 
students, and if the tendency to enumerate causes and results with the aid 
of numerals in brackets is more suggestive of the lecturer than the historian, 
we cannot but appreciate the skill with which Mr. Hassall marshals great 
multitudes of facts without losing his sense of proportion or sacrificing the 
effectiveness of his portraiture. G. B. H. 


Mr. G. A. C. Sandeman’s Metternich (London : Methuen, 1911) may be 
of some use in correcting the views of those to whom Metternich is only 
a name or a bogy, and who, for instance, are quite unaware that the 
great conservative minister was in his home policy by no means devoid 
of liberal tendencies, to which he was partly too timid, partly too much 
wanting in initiative, to try to give effect. But its execution as a 
whole is so careless that it cannot be recommended as a handbook to 
serious students. The assertion in the preface that ‘as an authority 
Metternich’s Autobiography must be used upon the principle that when it 
conflicts with other authorities the latter are probably correct’ is only quite 
incidentally illustrated in the course of the volume ; but it cannot be taken 
on trust from a writer who in the same preface informs the reader that 
Demelitsch’s most important book (of which unfortunately only a single 
volume has been or is ever likely to be published) ‘ examines every phase 
of Austrian policy during Metternich’s period in the minutest detail’. 
The looseness of Mr. Sandeman’s own manner is by no means confined 
to a disregard for minutiae. We suppose his printer should be made 
accountable for misprints such as ‘ Foster ’ for Forster (Georg), ‘ Iphigénie 
in Taurus,’ ‘ Catalini’ for Catalani, and ‘ Jacobitism’ for Jacobinism 
in an oddly translated sentence of Metternich’s. In the same way, perhaps, 
Frederick William II is paired with Queen Louise, and the congress of 
Rastatt is once called the ‘Council’. To describe the Wartburg as ‘ the 
Grand Duke’s castle at Weimar’ is a less venial slip; and we pass into 
the region of perplexity on reading that of Metternich’s ancestors two 
served the catholic cause in the Thirty Years’ War—one as the companion 
of ‘ John of Worth’, while the other was ‘ employed by the Saxon Court as 
Ambassador to Count Tilly when that general was ordered to lay down 
his arms’. This inaccuracy, together with a certain flippancy of style, 
lands him, in spite of his familiarity with parts of his theme, in a quite 
inadequate treatment of it as a whole. In corroboration of this criticism 
we may refer to the ‘ Conclusion ’, summarizing Metternich’s career and 
character, and to the budget of facile but fallacious paradoxes which it 
spreads before the reader. A. W. W. 


The Bibliotheque de la Révolution et de l Empire, judging from the first 
two volumes which have appeared—Lettres de 1812 and Lettres de 1815, 
edited by M. Arthur Chuquet (Paris: Champion, 1911)—promises to be 
an admirable series. Here are volumes of a handy size, plainly and 
pleasantly printed, and full of relevant information upon two of the 
most dramatic episodes in modern European history, Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign and Napoleon’s return from Elba. The name of the editor 
is a sufficient guarantee of discretion in the selection, and of knowledge 
in the commentary, of the pieces here printed for the first time or reprinted 
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from rare or inaccessible books and newspapers. Most of these pieces 
are private letters, but though the title-page speaks of letters only, 
M. Chuquet does not confine himself to this type of authority, but wisely 
prints any document or fragment of a document, such for instance as 
the evidence given at a trial, which may throw light upon his theme. 
Thus not the least interesting portion of the 1815 volume is the series 
of depositions put in at the trial of Marshal Ney. Still, in the main, 
M. Chuquet prints a collection of letters, and very striking they often are. 
For instance, there are two brief letters from Kutusov dictated in 
November 1812, and full of temperament, in which the old general describes 
the horrors of the retreat and his own emotions at the extraordinary 
character of his success. ‘Je ne suis pas gai comme & l’ordinaire. . . . 
On ne saurait étre gai quand on est ému.’ And these are followed by 
a conversation between Kutusov and a French prisoner (previously 
printed in Puibusque’s Lettres sur la Guerre de Russie) in which the old 
man shrewdly remarks that Napoleon was too much accustomed to short 
campaigns to employ two years in conquering a single power, and that 
consequently the design of spreading the Russian campaign over two 
years can never have been seriously entertained by him. H. A. L. F. 


The Life and Letters of Sir John Hall, M.D., by Mr. 8. M. Mitra 
(London: Longmans, 1911), is a noteworthy book, if only by reason of 
its authorship. That an Englishman whose most important public 
service was performed in South Africa and in the Crimea should find his 
biographer in a Hindu man of letters is an astonishing proof of the fusion 
of east and west under the British flag. Mr. Mitra appears to have made 
himself master of the circumstances with which he has to deal, especially of 
the complications of the medical department in the Crimean War, and there 
is no trace of foreign idiom in his style. All that is told us of Hall himself 
is to his credit as a man. He started life without interest to back him, 
and made his way by the conscientious thoroughness with which he 
performed his duties as a military doctor. He was perhaps a little dour, 
but there are many evidences of his kindness of heart. The Life does not 
reveal a specially interesting personality, nor does it provide anything in 
the way of good stories or sketches of character. What value it possesses 
lies in some notes of tours in Spain made by Dr. Hall in 1838 and 1839, 
in his letters and diaries describing the Kafir Wars of 1847-8 and 1850-1, 
and the Boer rising under Pretorius of 1848, and in the very full account 
of the medical organization during the Crimean War, when Dr. Hall was 
principal medical officer of the British army. Dr. Hall received this 
appointment on the ground of his rank when he was in Bombay, and 
he proceeded direct to the seat of war without any consultation with the 
authorities at home. This was perhaps itself of bad omen. But Mr. Mitra 
makes out a strong case that the sufferings of our soldiers during the 
winter of 1854-5 were to be ascribed not to Dr. Hall’s incompetence, but 
to the chaos of authorities, the red tape and want of forethought in the 
administration at home. Whether or not Dr. Hall was in any way at 
fault, the presentation of his case based on his own memoranda must 
contribute to a final judgement in which justice is done to all parties, 
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Mr. Mitra speaks in his preface of the difficulties of his work: ‘ Illegible 
proper names, too, had to be verified by reference to other works.’ In 
his South African chapters, at least, it would have been better if Mr. Mitra 
had done this rather more thoroughly. Thus on p. 96 ‘Hinga’ should 
probably be ‘ Hinza’ (‘Hintza’), on p. 135 ‘ Utenhagr’ and on p. 207 
‘Utenlage’ should be ‘ Uitenhage’, on p. 138 ‘Niral’ should probably 
be ‘ Nicol’ (‘ Nicholls’) (see Theal’s History of South Africa, 1834-54, 
p- 285), on p. 142 ‘ Wansnam’ should be ‘ Woosnam’ (ibid. p. 295), on 
p. 171‘ T’Slambic ’ should be‘ T’Slambie’, on p. 195 ‘ Fount’ should 
perhaps be ‘ Faunt’, on p. 203 ‘ Jukosé’ should be ‘ Inkosé’, and on 
pp. 215, 239, ‘ Jukosé Jukulu ’ should be ‘ Inkosé Inkulu’. Some passages 
in Dr. Hall’s letters of mere tittle-tattle about private individuals (as 
on pp. 121, 223) could well have been omitted. The inclusion in the 
book of portraits of some of Sir John Hall’s living descendants is in 
doubtful taste. G. C. M. 8. 


Unless the industrial history of Belgium is to be conceived of as com- 
mencing with the treaty of Paris, the title of L’ Evolution industrielle 
de la Belgique, by J. 8S. Lewinski (Bruxelles: Misch & Thron, 1911), is 
rather too comprehensive. Of the two sections into which the book is 
divided, the second provides a detailed contrast between the industrial 
conditions of 1846 and those of 1896 as revealed in the census enumera- 
tions of both periods, and in the reports of numerous commissions of 
inquiry. Here, again, the scope of the work is limited to one aspect— 
doubtless the most important aspect—of Belgian industrial development, 
i.e. the relative decadence of the métier and of the industrie a domicile, and 
their displacement by more integrated and capitalized forms of organiza- 
tion. M. Lewinski has appropriated in a wise’eclectic spirit the results of 
German scholarship, and acknowledges special indebtedness to Biicher and 
Sombart. Indeed, this part of the book may be regarded as an application 
to Belgium of the methods used in reference to Germany by Sombart in 
Der moderne Kapitalismus. This work was well worth doing, and is excel- 
lently done. It will provide English students with a useful supplement 
to Mr. Rowntree’s recent study of Belgian industrial conditions. Perhaps 
M. Lewinski is a little too eager to celebrate the irresistible advance of the 
big battalions of capital, and does not fully realize what a variety of 
effectual cover the small man can still find for himself. The first half 
of the book is more ambitious and less adequate. It is an attempt, with 
special reference to Belgian history, to define the causes of the industrial 
revolution. Incidentally, M. Lewinski throws much new light on the 
beginnings of industrial capitalism in Belgium; but the development 
was not indigenous, and the Belgian facts are not adequate to an explana- 
tion. The industrial revolution is a very complex social result—a late birth 
of time with a long and wide pedigree of causes. M. Lewinski is inclined 
to select increase of population as the vera causa and to turn all other 
factors into secondary conditions. But this view requires stronger support 
than a reference to the proofs afforded by Meitzen and Lamprecht in 
respect to the progress of prehistoric agriculture. An admirable biblio- 
graphy of some eighty pages is added. G. U. 
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Dr. Victor Fleury’s Le Poéte Georges Herwegh (Paris: Cornély, 1911) 
appears to be the earliest of the volumes composing the series ‘La 
Révolution de 1848’, issued by the historical society of that name, which 
deals with a writer or theme other than French. It would almost seem 
as if Dr. Fleury had felt called upon to pay a debt of honour on the part 
of his own country to a poet who declared that ‘ France is a religion’ 
and a politician whose sympathies in the great war of 1870 were with the 
conquered rather than the conquered cause. If so, he has paid it with 
interest ; for a more searching analysis of the life and writings of a modern 
man of letters has rarely been given to the world. Whether there is 
matter enough in the poetry of Herwegh, ‘ tendentious’ as it is from first 
to last, and whether there is real originality enough in its singularly 
brilliant form to warrant such treatment, must be decided by other 
critics. As a politician, he was, in a phrase of his own, an ‘ audacious 
enthusiast’ who was disillusioned by every great movement, whether 
liberal or national, through which he had lived—beginning with that of 
1848, the only one in which he played an active part. He was, no doubt, 
much misunderstood in his day ; his share in the Baden insurrection was 
far from being really discreditable to him, while his earlier interview with 
Frederick William IV furnished no proof either of servility or of insolence. 
But he was impracticable with an impracticability far surpassing that of 
the ‘ professors’ for whom (though it seems as if he would at one time have 
himself accepted a chair in distant Naples) he expressed, and no doubt felt, 
so thorough a contempt. Extraordinarily acute in the judgement of men, 
and master of a style which, whether in prose or in verse, never failed to 
attract by its grace, wit, and fire, he rendered no material service to any 
cause to which he gave his sympathy, unless as a journalist to the party of 
Mazzini, ‘and as a song-writer to the followers of Lassalle. Yet in neither 
case was he able to subordinate his own opinions, and to the last he claimed 
the right of absolute intellectual independence. Thus what he said as the 
poet, though he thought it inapplicable to the publicist, really held good 
of his entire activity as a writer. He found out much that was wrong, 
but it was not his task to find out remedies. At least, he could specify 
none except the sword, and of this, too, he came to despair. For all that, 
he held by his faith, and the commentary furnished by his life on an 
evolution which he abhorred will not be wholly useless to historians. 
As a record of refugee literature and journalism from 1840 onwards it 
has special value. A. W. W. 


An interesting phase of Prussian history is treated by Dr. Walter 
Schmidt in his account of the liberal-conservative faction which during 
the lean years 1850 to 1858 played a conspicuous though not determining 
part in the affairs of the monarchy (Die Partei Bethmann-Hollweg und 
die Reaktion in Preussen, 1850-1858. Berlin: A. Duncker, 1910). Not- 
withstanding some repetition, and an often rather involved style, this 
essay is worth attention, both as a contribution to the history of the 
reaction of those years and as a careful analysis of the origin, principles, 
and conduct of the Bethmann-Hollweg party, which sought to modify that 
movement and helped to prepare the nation for the endeavours of the 
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so-called ‘newera’. As for the reaction, the spirit of it, when at once most 
consistent and most high-minded, stands fully revealed to us in the memoirs 
of its true leader, Ludwig von Gerlach, of whom and of whose associates 
Dr. Schmidt says with truth, that their policy was one of principles, 
not of interests. He is equally ready to render justice to the chief instru- 
ment of the reaction, the publication of whose own memoirs has helped 
to bring about a reconsideration of the contemptuous judgement with 
which Manteuffel was visited by a generation that reaped the fruits of his 
patience and self-abnegation. But the main theme of this essay is to be 
found in the efforts of the men who, while at heart both royalists and 
conservatives, yet recognized that the future of Prussia could not lie with 
a patriarchal absolutism, born from the ideas of Haller and fed by the 
fancies of King Frederick William IV and hiscamarilla. Bethmann-Hollweg, 
a Frankfort patrician of great legal learning and strong religious sympathies, 
and the diplomatists and lawyers who were the chief members of his party, 
would at first have been contented to act with Manteuffel, who, not only 
in connexion with the eastern question, showed himself more or less 
amenable to the influence of their notions. But by the spring of 1854 the 
plan of a fusion, on which the king had seemed to smile, had broken down, 
and the Kreuzzeitung had triumphed over the Wochenblatt, the liberal- 
conservative organ (1851-61). The dismissal of Count Albert Pourtalés, 
followed by the fall of Bunsen, implied the hopelessness of a conservative 
reunion; and henceforth the eyes of the Bethmann-Hollweg faction 
were turned rather to the possibilities of a remoter future than to any 
thoughts of a present share in the government of the state. To what 
extent the leaders of the party were consoled, and to what disappointed, 
on the advent to power of the prince of Prussia in the autumn of 1858— 
when Bethmann-Hollweg, as minister of Cultus, and some of his associates 
were included in the ministry of Prince Hohenzollern, whom they had 
long designated for the presidency—may be read in the later pages of 
Dr. Schmidt’s essay. In his earlier chapters he has traced very clearly 
the policy of the party, while in opposition and nicknamed ‘ the Malcon- 
tents ’ by their adversaries, in both home and foreign affairs ; their loyalty 
to the new constitution (of January 1850) and resistance to the reversal 
of its principles as to both legislation and administration ; their leaning 
to England and to English constitutional ideas ; their endeavours for the 
separation of church and state. Throughout he has kept in view and 
illustrated with much acumen the affinity between their political con- 
ceptions and the interests and ideas of the western half of the Prussian 
monarchy, in contrast to those of the so-called ‘ old’ or eastern provinces. 
Less convincing, perhaps, is the section dealing with the German policy of 
the party ; at least, we cannot feel quite satisfied with the explanation of 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s advice to Frederick William IV to accept the imperial 
crown, viz. a fear on his part that a refusal would be followed by a revolt 
of the Rhenish provinces. A. W. W. 


Two volumes in the Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, xxxix. 2, and xl. 2, by Dr. S. D. Brumner and Dr. G. H. 
Porter, deal with the Political History of New York State during the Period 
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of the Civil War, and with Ohio Politics during the Civil War Period. Both 
writers make good use of newspaper material, and the general contrast 
between the condition of things in New York and in Ohio makes more 
striking the similarity of the position of those in either state who, though 
nominally in favour of the union, disliked the abolitionists more than they 
disliked the confederates, and who had serious doubts both as to the 
power and as to the right of the north to prevent secession. H. E. E. 


It would be futile to bring a charge of cruelty against Dr. Kurt Dorien 
on account of the process which he has instituted against the Bericht 
des Herzogs Ernst II von Koburg iiber den Frankfurter Fiirstentag 1863° 
(Historische Bibliothek, vol. xxi. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1910). . For the 
earlier volumes of the duke’s memoirs have been before the world something 
like a quarter of a century; and with their writer have passed away most 
of the men of light and learning who helped him in their production— 
notably Ottokar Lorenz, whose correspondence with the duke on the 
subject seems, in part at least, to have, perhaps with sufficient reason, 
remained unpreserved in the Coburg archives. The memoirs themselves, 
which cannot be said to be particularly good reading or equal in style to 
what might have been expected from the Maecenas of so many eminent 
literary men, still, as even Dr. Dorien condescends to admit, have their 
use ; though this use is limited by the well-known character of Ernest IT 
and by its influence upon his ways as a historian of his own time. He 
was neither quite so important a personage as he believed, nor quite so 
dangerous as Bismarck pretended to think him when he proposed to 
King William to spirit him away by means of a regiment of hussars. But, 
as even his present critic allows, ‘ when everything in Germany favoured 
a dark reaction, he alone protected liberal ideas and was impervious to 
the attacks of his princely colleagues.’ As for his memoirs, they can be 
made to yield the truth by means of an ‘application of the historic 
method’; and this method Dr. Dorien has here applied, with the utmost 
thoroughness, to the episode, in which Duke Ernest played a prominent 
part, of the Frankfort Fiirstentag of 1863. His general estimate of the 
character of the memoirs is given in an introduction, and his judgement of 
the duke himself in one of the longest and least genial postscripts ever 
attached to an essay of this description. The Fiirstentag itself is now well 
understood to have been a false move. Dr. Dorien is at great pains to 
expose the discrepancy between the duke’s apologetic attempt to represent 
himself as throughout a friend to the claims of Prussia (consistently 
advocated by Baden) and the emperor of Austria as showing a just apprecia- 
tion of these claims, and the actual state of the case. It is certainly sur- 
prising, not that the action of Austria should have for a time at least taken 
captive the imagination of the sanguine duke, and that he should have 
believed the Emperor Francis Joseph to have been personally willing 
to concede to Prussia the place due to her in the reformed confederation, 
but that so many others, including, as Dr. Dorien fails to mention, foreign 
diplomatists of insight, should have shared in the delusion that the 
Fiirstentag would prove anything but an addled egg. No doubt, the most 
interesting passages of this essay are those which throw serious doubt on 
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the wish of the emperor and his government to come to an understanding 
with Prussia beforehand, or to avoid as a final result that isolation of 
her which the absence of the king from the congress—really more im- 
portant than anything which happened at it—betokened. A. W. W. 


Though the contents of Mr. Hawkling L. Yen’s Survey of Constitutional 
Development in China (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, no. 104, 1911) are not all of equal value, still much of the 
information in it about ancient China will be both new and interesting 
to the European student. It is not on that account, however, that we 
give it a hearty welcome. At the present moment China is struggling. 
amid difficulties, towards constitutional government, and is in sore need 
of competent advisers. She may best hope to find such persons, not among 
Europeans, but among those of her own sons who, like Mr. Yen, not only 
have studied the history of their own country, but are well acquainted 
with the political institutions of western nations. T. L. B. 


The rule which forbids the discussion in this Review of subjects of 
current politics allows us only to record the appearance of an important 
contribution to recent history in The Life of Spencer Compton, eighth Duke 
of Devonshire (London: Longmans, 1911), which Mr. Bernard Holland 
has written in two volumes with much skill and with intimate knowledge. 
We may, however, say that the materials which it contains form a valuable 
supplement to the Lives of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville by Lord 
Morley of Blackburn and Lord Fitzmaurice. X. 


A large part of Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson’s treatise on The Southern 
Slav Question and the Habsburg Monarchy (London: Constable, 1911) 
is devoted to political questions outside the scope of this Review. But 
it also has chapters, which contain useful summaries of Croatian and 
Servian history and literature, based upon the best authorities and showing 
much research. One or two mistakes may be detected, such as the state- 
ments that Stephen Uro8’ V ‘ was murdered in 1367 by VukaSin’ (whose 
death in 1371 he survived by two months), and that the Bosnian queen, 
whose monument still exists in Ara Coeli, was the ‘ mother’ (instead of 
the stepmother) of Stephen Tomasevié (pp. 38, 40, n. 46). Much interest 
attaches to the correspondence between Gladstone and Bishop Strossmayer, 
published in an appendix, and an excellent account of that remarkable 
ecclesiastical statesman’s services to Slav scholarship is given. Mr. Seton- 
Watson’s ideal is not a Great Servia under the auspices of Belgrade or 
Cetinje, but Serbo-Croatian unity under Habsburg sway, supplemented 
by a customs’ union and a military convention between the thus recon- 
structed triune monarchy and the two independent Servian kingdoms. 
A full bibliography completes a valuable book, of which the defects are 
a lack of proportion in dealing with some recent events, and a rather 
obvious, but scarcely avoidable, partisanship. W. M. 


Sir William R. Anson has published a revised reissue of the fourth 
edition of the first volume of his Law and Custom of the Constitution 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1911), in which he has done his best to incor- 
porate the changes made by the Parliament Act of last session, and has 
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introduced a couple of paragraphs on the payment of members. The 
matter which has been removed to make room for these insertions leaves 
a distinct historical value to the unrevised fourth edition of 1909. 


The Flintshire Historical Society has made a good start by printing 
the address given last January by Professor T. F. Tout on Flintshire, its 
History and its Records (1911), in which he dealt with the formation of the 
modern county and the sources from which its history may be built up. 
Coming from an authority so experienced, the lecture is sure to give a lead 
as well as a stimulus to much valuable local research. Mr. Tout treats 
his subject with much frankness. The history of the district before it 
became an administrative unit at a comparatively late period is so obscure 
that the need of forming a society for special investigation was amply 
justified. The lecturer did not conceal from the members the difficulties 
in front of them, nor did he attempt to clear up disputed points: his 
object was rather to indicate the obscurities which awaited explanation, 
and the hints thrown out, as to methods of work and the most productive 
sources for the recovery of materials, will prove of great assistance in 
solving the geographical and fiscal problems which lie at the root of 
Flintshire history. In the department of ecclesiastical history, of which 
Mr. Tout has said little, a suggestion has been made to account for the 
peculiar type of architecture found in Flintshire churches which deserves 
the consideration of ecclesiologists. It is not only new and original, but seems 
entirely happy and conclusive. Church architecture in the vale of Clwyd 
is distinguished by a double nave of equal dimensions, which is exceedingly 
rare in Britain. It is suggested that the type was Dominican, as may be 
seen in the great church at Toulouse, erected as the church of the mother 
house of the Order, and in other Dominican churches in that region. In 
support of the conjecture good reasons have been advanced to show that 
Dominican influence was preponderant in Flintshire when churches were 
rebuilt after the devastations of the Welsh wars in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. One can scarcely conceive a better manual for the 
guidance of the new society than Mr. Tout’s paper. Ifa similar production 
could be put into the hands of members of local archaeological societies 
in England, covering the area of their respective operations, a great service 
to history would be achieved. J. W. 


The first thing that strikes one in the Historical Collections of Stafford- 
shire, 1911 (William Salt Archaeological Society), is the extraordinary 
energy of the honorary secretary, Mr. J. C. Wedgwood, M.P., who, not 
content with having brought about a great increase of members, has 
directly, or indirectly, edited a great part of this volume, and has written 
all the reviews in it himself. The contents are slightly miscellaneous, but 
all deal with periods earlier than the reign of Edward III. They include 
a summary of the Liberate Rolls of Henry III so far as they affect Stafford- 
shire, and, with a similar limitation, the Final Concords of Edward I and 
Edward II, and the Post-mortem Inquests of Henry III, Edward I, and 
Edward II. This third item, which occupies more than half of the book, 
usefully supplements the new printed calendar by giving the Staffordshire 
inquests in full. A study of the Staffordshire ‘ Testa de Nevill’ and other 
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local feodaries, and an instalment of a Staffordshire cartulary, 1200-1327, 
complete the volume. The William Salt Society is lucky in being able 
to work from the immense mass of transcripts preserved in its library at 
Stafford, but would it not be better, when these transcripts are printed, for 
them to be compared with the original records? In the last part Mr. Wedg- 
wood prints and comments on some little-known deeds in various custodies. 
His observations are acute and helpful, but is he not going rather too far 
in saying ‘ prior to the reign of Edward II charters very rarely have 
a dating clause ’ ? t. ¥. T. 


Mr. Walter H. Godfrey’s History of Architecture in London (London : 
Batsford, 1911) is likely to be a useful book as well as a popular one. It 
is by far the best existing guide-book to old London buildings, and it will 
make an admirable introduction to the study of ancient architecture 
for those who live in London. It is generously illustrated with nearly 
250 figures, and it has excellent lists of buildings with clear key-maps 
showing their position. It must take its place as an indispensable ‘ London 
book’, and it would be well if such an account of the monuments of 
every county were in existence; the sentiment of local regard for our old 
buildings needs to be brought out. History best begins at home. The 
text of the present volume is written from the point of view of making 
London buildings illustrate a general history of architecture ; the figures 
in the text should lead to a direct study of the buildings themselves. It 
should be said that no full and critical account of the large number of 
buildings referred to is to be found in this work: it is a remarkably full 
schedule of London buildings with a descriptive text which points out 
their place in architectural history, while the illustrations provide a con- 
venient and valuable record of works which now exist. It certainly does 
‘ reveal the architectural riches of London’. W. R. L. 


The last volumes that have reached us of the Dublin Parish Register 
Society are perhaps not likely to prove so generally attractive as those 
which preceded them, but they are equally with them of value to the local 
historian and genealogist. To take them in order, the Registers of 
St. Catherine, Dublin, 1636-1715 (1908), though containing few names of 
mark, deserve notice owing to the close connexion with the parish of the 
Brabazon family, as the lords of Thomas Court. Of the ancestor of the earls 
of Meath, Sir William Brabazon, whose body was interred here and a 
memorial slab to him erected by his son Edward, while his heart was placed 
in Eastwell Church, Leicestershire, there is no notice. Indeed, except for 
certain extracts contained in a manuscript in Trinity College, it is only 
in 1679 that the register properly begins. The parish was always a poor 
one, and perhaps the wealthiest householder in it at that time was Captain 
Samuel Molyneux, at whose house in New Row his two sons, William, 
the author of the famous tract on Ireland being bound by laws made in 
England, and Dr., afterwards Sir Thomas, were born; but none of the 
family are buried in the church. Like the Molyneux, the Desmineers 
were of Dutch origin, though the latter in the first instance apparently 
came from Rouen. In 1637 Daniel Desmineer, the founder of the family, 
was assessed at £4 as his share of the first subsidy voted in that year 
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by parliament, which does not show great wealth. With the parish of 
St. Catherine we are still in the city of Dublin, with that of the union of 
Monkstown, 1669-1786 (1908) we pass into the county. According to the 
editor, Mr. H. S. Guiness, the union of Monkstown included from 1670 the 
parishes of Monkstown, Kill o’ the Grange, Dalkey, Killiney, Tully, Stillor- 
gan, and Kilmacud, in fact the entire district bounded by the suburban 
parish of Donnybrook on the north, the parish of Bray on the south, on 
the east by the sea, and the Dublin mountains on the west. It appears 
from a list of persons residing in the union, returned in 1766, that while 
the protestants, to the number of 448, were liberally provided for as regards 
churches, the catholics, who numbered 1,273, had no place of public 
worship. 

More interesting as well as historically more important than either 
of these two volumes is that containing the Registers of Derry Cathedral, 
1642-1703 (1910), to which Canon Hayes has prefixed a short but sufficient 
introduction. With the exception of that of Lisburn, the Derry Cathedral 
Register is the oldest outside Dublin, and from a note at the beginning 
it is apparent that one book at least preceding that beginning in May 1642 
was once in existence. Its loss is greatly to be deplored as a record 
of the names of the first settlers in that part of Ireland. As noticed by 
Canon Hayes, there are considerable gaps in the register. The war of 
1641-52 accounts for one; the siege in 1689 for another ; but what caused 
the gap in the marriage list between 1668 and 1678 is a mystery. The 
evidence that Derry was a garrison town is plainly written in the number 
of soldiers married and buried in the parish. But perhaps for most students 
the most interesting part of the volume is that falling between 1653 and 
1660. In stating that from 1647 to the Restoration the city was under the 
command of Sir Charles Coote, Canon Hayes is not quite accurate. Coote’s 
authority ended with the appointment of the commissioners of revenue for 
Ulster in 1651; and there is less than justice in his remark that during 
the whole period ‘ probably either officers from the army or itinerants from 
Dublin were alone permitted to preach within the city’. Derry had its 
own minister in the person of the Rev. George Holland. R. D. 


It is an interesting task to compare the organization of the German 
*Grundherrschaft’ with that of an English manor: such comparisons 
throw light on the essential traits of both institutions, and on the con- 
ditions of their economic development. Dr. C. Brinkmann has just 
published an interesting monograph on Wustrau, Wirtschafts- und Ver- 
Jassungsgeschichte eines brandenburgischen Ritterguts (Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot, 1911), which is likely to recall to mind the results of 
Miss Davenport’s book on Forncett and of Mr. A. Ballard’s paper on 
Woodstock in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
1909. Wustrau is an estate near Ruppin in Brandenburg belonging to 
Count von Zieten-Schwerin. It grew out of a fee granted to the Zietens, 
a family of knights of possibly Slavonic origin, on conquered Slavonic 
soil. The name of the place is the Slavonic designation of island. A 
register of 1491 shows the intermixture of rights and scattering of plots 
under which the Zieten possessions were held. The gradual concentration 
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of the estate and the progress of its farming are described by Dr. Brink- 
mann at some length. The most interesting document in the history of 
the estate is an award of 1771, anda terrier connected with it (pp. 100 ff.), 
which show how the lord succeeded in extricating his land from the fetters 
of the open-field system. It would be out of the question to follow the 
author in his patient investigation of manorial rights, rents, services, 
and technical points of agriculture, but, of course, it is just this thorough- 
ness of treatment and wealth of concrete facts that make such mono- 
graphs interesting and suggestive. oy Vs 


Philip’s New Historical Atlas for Students, by Professor Ramsay Muir 
(London, 1911), is an enlarged edition of the author’s New School Atlas 
of Modern History, which appeared early last year. It contains 197 maps, 
plans, and diagrams, as compared with 149 in the former issue; and the 
plates are folded and mounted on guards, so that the book takes the con- 
venient form of an octavo instead of a quarto volume. We do not know 
of any English historical atlas to compare with it as a work for general 
reference published at a low price; Professor Muir would be the first to 
disclaim its adequacy for detailed study of an advanced kind. But within 
its scope it deserves hearty recommendation. The maps are well drawn 
and excellently produced ; the scale of each is clearly marked ; the names 
inserted are, as a rule, well chosen and are not too numerous. Physical 
features are, wherever possible, indicated, and there are some maps con- 
structed on a strictly physical basis. There is a very interesting series of 
plates showing side by side the advance of geographical knowledge and 
the progress of colonial expansion. It would have been a good thing if 
the editor had mentioned more specifically the authorities which he has 
followed in planning his maps. The arrangement of the maps, while it 
shows much inger“tity, is sometimes a little confusing; but any difficulty 
arising from this cause will be met by consulting the classified table of 
contents. An index of names adds to the merits of a thoroughly useful 
book. Z. 


CORRECTIONS IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


P. 727. We are asked by Mr. Round to express his regret that he inadvertently 
quoted a misrendering of ‘ pesage’ from the Calendar of Inquisitions post Mortem, 
ii. 277, where it is in fact given correctly. It is only in the index (p. 704) that the 
word is given as ‘ passage’. 

P. 805. The publisher of M. Mathiez’s Rome ef le Clergé francais is not, as stated, 
M. Félix Alcan, but M. Armand Colin. 





